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THE DAYS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


THE days! The days! The swift, mute days 
That fly across our fitful ways, 

That bear us through the tangled maze 
Wecall ourlife. Thedays! The days! 





Ah! I would hold them back betimes. 

I would not haste to reach the climes 

Whose glad inhabitants ne’er say: 
‘‘To.day, mine own! Oh! dear to-day!” 


I sigh not for the dazzling ways 

That blaze above our checkered days. 
I love these days that fly so fast. 

Ye beautiful! Oh! why not last ! 


All made of days our meager span, 
In links that bind for bliss or ban. 

They fold usin their shadows dun; 
They bear the splendors of the sun. 


The days! Thedays! The chill, void days 
That give us naught. The day that preys 
And eats our life, while slow we smile 

Upon the crowd with piteous guile. 


Sometime our eyes must see it rise 
Above our tents of Paradise, 

The little cloud that dims the skies, 
Till utter darkness round us lies. 


As slow the long night wanes away, 

I dread thee in the dawning gray, 

O dark to-day! O dire to-day ! 

That smites so low and smites to slay. 


Who, pausing, turns his eyelids back 
Sees not upon the mottled track 
Aday? That day I must have died, 
If anguish killed that crucified. 


Who sees not in the shining line 

A day of days, a day divine ? 

Thy joy supreme on me was laid, 
For thee all other days were made. 


We bind them slowly in our sheaves, 
The day that robs, the day that grieves. 
Slow moving on, wecry: “ Forget, 
Flee from the dark land of regret.” 


Then on the altars of our slain 

A light not joy, nor yet all pain, 

All pure and pallid, slow doth shine, 
Light from the later day divine. 


Heart, gather in thine aftermath ; 

What far, faint fragrances it hath ; 

What calms brood down the storm-swept 
way; 

Dear heart, hold fast thy perfect day. 


What music murmurs fine and clear; 
What peace pervades its atmosphere ; 
What love, what dear companionship 
Pour from the eyes, the voice, the lip. 


What courage, what high patience meet; 
What faith, what tenderness complete; 
What trust in God, what love for man, 
For woman, meet in one day’s span. 


The noontide of thy perfect beam 
May faint and fail, O day supreme ; 
Thy bliss die out of mortal skies, 
To dawn far on in Paradise. 


O day of days! Thy pulses run 

Into my life, and we are one; 

Far on in deep content I'll say : 
‘My life began that day, that day ! 


In memory they gloom and shine, 

The symbols sad. The red-rose sign 
Of Love’s own day, A leaf or line 
Tells where it filled or spilled its wine. 


The days! The days, the swift, mute days, 
The day that robs, the day that slays, 

It hath been mine. It shall be thine; 

So too shall be the day divine, 





“THE ANTI-DESIGN ARGUMENT” 
STATED. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Tue belief that the various adaptations 
and harmonies of Nature cannot be ex- 
plained without assuming an intelligent 
creator has never held undisturbed pos- 
session of the human mind. Very early the 
attempt was made to explain the world by 
referring it to physical causes; and every 
generation since has seen the attempt re- 
newed. But the belief in final causes, while 
always more or less militant, seems of late 
to have fallen into unusual discredit. 
Strangely enough, too, this distrust always 
springs up among just those men who are 
best acquainted with the facts commonly 
urged to prove the reality of design in Na- 
ture. A good part of the blame in this 
connection is popularly attributed to Mr. 
Darwin. Mr. Huxley, in one of his ‘‘Lay 
Sermons,” says: ‘‘That which struck the 
present writer most forcibly, on his first 
perusal of the ‘Origin of Species,’ was the 
conviction that teleology, as commonly 
understood, had received its death-blow.” 
Others would go still further, and declare 
that teleology in any sense has received its 
death-blow. It is a widespread conviction 
that Darwinism has proved itself a Medusa’s 
head upon which no teleologist can look 
and live. In truth, however, the contro- 
versy lies back of Darwinism. The facts 
which are gathered under this theory are 
in themselves quite susceptible of a teleo- 
logical interpretation. The objections 
based upon this view are but special phases 
of a long-standing dispute between science, 
as such, and the belief in design, as such. 
The plan of this and another article is to 
show what course the anti-design argument 
must take, and what the position of the anti: 
teleologist really is. In this way only can 
we hope to form a correct judgment; and, 
besides, we confess to a certain sympathy 
with the scientific anti-teleologist, which 
makes us wish to have his position better 
understood. 

The true cause of the hostility of science 
to teleology lies in the fact that the scientist, 
as such, and the teleologist, as such, oc- 
cupy entirely different standpoints. The 
scientist regards Nature as driven from be- 
hind; the teleologist regards it as led from 
before. The former views every event as 
the necessary result of its antecedents; the 
latter views it as the realization of a plan. 
The scientist asks of any natural product 
**How wasit brought about?” and sets him- 
self to discover the agents which have pro- 
duced it. The teleologist asks: ‘“What 
does it mean, now that it is here, and what 
place does it take in the universal plan?” 
He says: It is here to fulfill a purpose. But 
the scientist says: It is here because there 
was a series of antecedents which neces- 
sarily produced it. 

Here are two different standpoints which 


may very easily be mistaken as hostile; but 
which thus far are certainly not mutually 
exclusive. If we should assume a purpose 
in Nature, that purpose would not be a 
miraculous creator, but must employ the 
elementary agents of Nature. Or, rather, 
we should say: If Nature exists to realize 
a plan, then the elements by which that 
plan is to be realized must be of such a kind 
that their necessary working shall result 
in its realization. It does not follow, there- 
fore, because. natural causes are working 
necessarily and in accordance with their 
own laws, that they are not also working 


for the fulfillmfent of a purpose. The ac- 
tion of a locomotive is purely a mechan- 
ical matter. It flows directly from the 
antecedents, And yet we should not feel 
convinced if an enemy of design should 
conclude from this fact that there is no 
purpose in the construction of a locomo- 
tive. The tones of a piano result from the 
properties of the wires and sounding- 
board; and we might conceive that a 
scientist set out to prove that there is no 
purpose in a piano’s construction, because 
from beginning to end the resulting notes 
are the products of the component parts. 
We should not be greatly impressed, how- 
ever, with the conclusiveness of the logic. 
When, therefore, a physiologist tells us 
that all thé properties of an organism flow 
necessarily from the nature of its con- 
stituent parts, we can very readily believe 
him; but when he adds, and, therefore, 
the organism is explained without assum- 
ing any purpose in its construction, we 
ask for further proof. This is a very pop- 
ular argument with the physiologists at 
present. Physiological notions have been 
almost entirely remodeled within the last 
twenty-five years. We hear much of col- 
loids and crystalloids, of immediate and 
proximate principles, of physiological 
units, etc. These principles have been 
thrust so persistently in the faces of the 
teleologists that it seems to have escaped 
notice all round that they really increase to 
an almost inconceivable degree the struc- 
tural wonder of the organism. Their 
claim, then, may be just that these princi- 
ples explain the organism; but we see no 
cogency. in their conclusion that, there- 
fore, the organism is in no way a product 
of intelligent purpose. We conclude, from 
these considerations, that efficient causes, 
working under necessity, do not necessarily 
dispense with a belief in purpose. Itisa 
possible thought that efficient causes have 
been constructed and disposed so as to 
realize an end; and it is quite certain that 
a belief in purpose necessitates the assump- 


tion of efficient causes for its realization. 
The triumphing of the teleologist, how- 


ever, is short, for his opponent returns to 
the charge, as follows : If Nature had a be- 
ginning, like your piano, the argument for 
purpose in Nature would be practically a 
demonstration. It is infinitely improbable 
that an agent or a series of agents which 
were originally without definite nature 
and direction should ever produce anything 
higher than chaos; but I recognize no be- 
ginning and no original indefiniteness, 
The problem for all thinkers is to find a 
ground for phenomena; and this can be 
done by no a priori speculation, but only 
by studying the facts. Now, I find the or- 
der and arrangement of things fully ex- 
plained by the nature and disposition of 
its efficient causes, which, again, are in no 
case free, but work under the scheme of 
necessity. I find to-day the necessary re- 
sult of yesterday. That all admit. But the 
same principle makes it necessary to as- 
sume that yesterday flowed with equal 
necessity from the day before. If you ask 
how I account for the beginning, I reply: I 
recognize no beginning. The present 
forms of things have not, indeed, always 
existed; but I see no reason for denying 
that the present ultimate agents of Nature 
have always existed, and that too un- 
der just the same lawsas now. We all 


have to admit that something has always 
existed. This eternal existence you findin 


or in that complex of agents which we 


call Nature. To appeal to the fact of an 
original chaos is simply to mistake disper- 
sion for disorder. I find the reign of law 
just as absolute in that nebulous time as it 
is to-day. If you ask how this manifold of 
agents should work together as they do, I 
say: I don’t know. But I must assume 
them in some relation, and why not the 
present as well as any other? The objec- 
tion that it is infinitely improbable that 
such a mass of elements should hit upcn 
just this order of intelligence and escape 
all others makes three unwarrantable as- 
sumptions. The first is that a calculus of 
probabilities can be applied to first facts, 
which is a decidedly false assumption. 


, Such calculus is meaningless, except as you 


have already a body of known and cal- 
culable agencies; and then your calculus 
has no effect upon the fact itself, but only 
upon your expectation before the fact de- 
clares itself. If, for instance, I throw a 
cube marked as in dice-playing, there are 
five chances to one that an ace will not turn 
up. This consideration would make it 
quite hazardous to bet on the ace, and I 
should govern my action accordingly. But 
when the cube has been thrown and the ace 
has turned up I must accept the fact, and 
can never call in my previous calculus of 
probabilities to show that the ace has not 
turned up. . I had previously little ground 
for expecting the ace to turn up; but I bad 
just as much reason for expecting the ace 
as any one of the other sides. And, now 
that the ace has turned, I accept the fact, 
and my previous calculus of probabilities 
has no further application. Such calculus, 
therefore, does not apply to first facts, be- 
cause it is meaningless without first as- 
suming a known set of agents and: condi- 
tions, And, furthermore, it cannot be 
played off against any fact after the fact is 
once there. Moreover, if we should apply 
this calculus to first facts, would a harmony 
among the elements be any more improbable 
than the existence of an eternal and om- 
niscient mind? 

The second unwarrantable assumption is 


that the elements were once in such inde- 
terminate relations that an infinity of 
directions were possible; and, hence, the 
question arises how they could have es- 
caped all the inharmonious and -chaotic 
combinations, to hit upon the present orderly 
and harmonious one. This assumption is 
an unpardonable sin against the first princi- 
ples of mechanical science. It is based 
upon the false notion thatall being must 
have had a beginning; whereas every system 
has to admit an eternal being of some kind 
as its foundation, which being, again, is, 
and is asit is, simply because it is. Ex- 
planation cannot go on forever; but must 
come down to an ultimate fact of which no 
further account, can be given than that it 
is and has such or such attributes or ways 
of working. Now, continues our anti- 
teleologist, there is no place for indeter- 
minateness in a mechanical system such as 
I believe in. The present is the necessary 
result of the past and the only possible one. 
‘Make across section of thestream of things 
at any point whatever, within the nebula 
or beyond it; ard you find the complete 
provision for the present, order of things, 
with the exclusion of. every other. We 
can, indeed, think of other orders; but no 
other order was ever possible in fact, -In 
reality, the actual is the only possible. 








a mind back of Nature. I find it in Nature 





When, therefore, the theologist calls upon 
the scientist to explain how the original in- 
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definiteness escaped all the chaotic arrange- 
ments possible, and hit upon the present, 
which ‘seems so replete with. intelligence, | 
he mistakes the most fundamental mark of 

mechanical science; and when the scientist 


admits such an original indeterminateness, | 


and attempts to show how it has gradually 
acquired definiteness, he ‘sins equally 
against the first principles of the mechan- 
ical theory. This theory comes down to 
the notion of definite elements, in definite 
relations; and claims that they explain all 
and that it is unnecessary to go bebind 
them. Its first fact isa world-order among 
the elements. This fact is an eternal mira- 
cle; but then it exists, and all else exists in 
consequence. The elements must be in 
some relation; and why not in harmonious 
relation? What better right to existence 
has chaos than order? What real ground 
is there for assuming that disorder must be 
first? 

We are anxious to let the anti-teleologist 
have fair play; and so we listen to his crit- 
icism of the third assumption. He says: 
It is tacitly assumed by the teleologist that 
the present order is not only a miracle of 
design, but of perfection, too; that any 
other grouping of the atoms would have 
resulted in comparative disorder. It is, 
therefore, a ground for great wonder that, 
of all possible combinations, the most per- 
fect of all should have been hit upon, if 
there were no guiding mind. To this the 
anti-teleologist replies that, admitting the 
thought of various possible combinations, 
the teleologist’s view, that the present is the 
most perfect possible, is pure assumption. 
So far as our experience goes, there is much 
to criticise in the arrangement of things. 
There is much that seems to us useless; 
there is very much that seems pos- 
itively mischievous; and there is very 
little that appears to have such trans- 
cendent worth that we cannot think a 
better or that it should seem absurd to 
ask what it is for. Nature is to a cer- 
tain extent usable, and much has been 
made of this fact in the design argument. 
We do employ natural agents to a large ex- 
tent as our servants; but the argument for- 
gets that Nature is often enough obstinate 
and intractable. Certainly, it is not so 
eminently usable that we must assume a 
purpose to account for it. Moreover, in 
great departments of natural activify we 
see no purpose at all; at least, we see none 
which it seems worth while to realize. 
What great need was there of filling the 
world with noxious nuisances, such as the 
insect world is for the most part? What 
crying necessity for producing the parasitic 
world? Would the universe have been less 
perfect if fangs and claws and venom had 
been left out? Nay, even this tedious 
sameness, whichis called the uniformity of 
Nature—would not that be improved by an 
occasional change? Why the same thing 
over and over? Why not something new 
and interesting, at least once in a while? 
Mofeover, is it at all sure that the good re 
sults which we see could not have been 
reached in afar better way? The world, 
with all its imperfections, does, indeed, con- 
trive to keep a-going; but that isall. The 
notion that it is perfect is in sharp contra- 
diction to our experience, and is in no way 
capable of proof. 

In this last criticism the anti-teleologist 
has assumed that the argument for mind in 
Nature rests upon observation; which is by 
no means the fact, as we shall hereafter see. 
He has also touched upon the problem of 
evil, before which all human wisdom is 
dumb. The practiced reader will also 
notice that we have allowed him to talk 
with much freedom, and have let a host of 
metaphysical difficulties pass unchallenged. 
His position, as we understand it, is this: 
Nature does, indeed, show harmony and 
adaptation; but this is all accounted for by 
natural agents, and there is no need of 
going outside of Nature to explain them. 
His argument for this, moreover, is not so 

so much a positive proof that his physical 
agents are sufficient to explain everything 
as, rather, an appeal to what is somewhat 
vaguely called the principle of continuity, 
and the further tacit assumption that the 
physical agents include all being. Grant 
these two assumptions, and the conclusion 
follows with great certainty and with the 
least possible effort. 
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LENTEN HYMN. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


Lorn, the night is on the-sea, 
Where thy wandering children be, 
Wearied; worn, and tempest-tossed, 
Pilot, helm, and anchor lost. 

Let again the waters dread 

Feel the silence,of thy tread. 

Walk again upon the wave, 

Thou whose power alone can save. 





Dark around us lies the shade 
By our sin and weakness made ; 
Allaround us and within 

Lies the shadow of our sin. 
Thou who once in desert wild 
Wandered, stainless, undefiled, 
Pierce the darkness of our night ; 
Lift us upward to the light. 


In temptation’s dark distress 

Guide us through the wilderness, 

In the ways thine own feet trod— 
Bleeding, tempted—up to God. 
Waiting, trembling, and afraid, 

On the mount where Jesus prayed, 
Teacb our humbled souls to share 
Thirst and pain and midnight prayer, 


Hands that brake no bruiséd reed, 
Save us who are sore indeed. 

Voice that hushed the sea to peace, 
Bid our restless strivings cease. 
Eyes that neath the thorny crown 
From the cross looked pitying down 
Look on us in mercy sweet, 
Waiting at thy blood-stained feet. 


Waiting with our sin and loss, 

In the dust beneath thy cross, 
Bleeding heart and hands and head, 
All thy drops for us were shed ; 

And our sin made all the gloom 

Of that dreary rock-hewn tomb, 
While our tears that fall like rain 
Soothe no wound and wash no stain, 


O forgive us, Heart of Grace ! 
Lift our eyes up to thy face. 

Let the love that makes us free 
Smile, e’en through thine agony. 
Let our sin, our shame, our pride 
In thy death be crucified, 

And our lives of love and praise 
Bless thee even for Lenten days. 





BEARING FALSE WITNESS. 


BY THE REV. N. BEACH, 








** A GooD name,” says the wise preacher, 
‘is better than precious ointment—rather 
to be chosen than great riches”; and ‘‘lov- 
ing favor,” or the favorable regard that a 
good name secures, “‘ is rather to be chosen 
than silver and gold.” It is well styled 
‘the immediate jewel of the soul.” ‘‘ The 
purest treasure mortal times affords is spot- 
less reputation.” Such a name is of in- 
estimable value as a source of present en- 
joyment. 

It is also essential to usefulness. If we 
would do good to our fellow-men, we must 
have their confidence; and a good name 
or an unblemished character is the only 
sure basis of confidence. Those who lose 
their good name lose with it opportunities 
and advantages of doing good in the 
world. Because a good name is so essential 
to our comfort, peace, and usefulness it is 
carefully guarded against injury. God has 
thrown a shield about it and aimed the 
thunders of his law against all who dare 
to trifle with it. The Ninth Command- 
ment is designed to prohibit every form of 
assault upon character. It requires us to 
have the same tender care of a neighbor’s 
good name as of our own, and the most 
aggravated form of injury to character is 
specified as the subject of prohibition. 
The form of sin specifically forbidden is 
perjury or false testimony, under oath, 
against aneighbor. This is asin not only 
against the Ninth Commandment, but also 
against the Third; and against the Sixth, if 
the false witness be against a neighbor’s 
life; and against the Eighth, if it tend to 
injure his estate—a sin of fearful magni- 
tude and marked with the special reproba- 
tion of God.- 

But the prohibition of the Ninth Com- 
mandment is not limited to this form of sin. 
Its Author is a God of truth and without 
iniquity, to. whom lying lips are an abom- 
ination, His demand of all is that, putting 
away lying, they should speak every one 
truth with his neighbor. Speaking the 
truth in his heart is a prominent feature of 
the good man’s character, as drawn by the 
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quires the. maintaining and promoting of 
truth between man and man, and of our 
own and our neighbor’s good name; and 
forbids whatsoever is prejudicial to truth 
or injurious to a neighbor’sreputation. It 
prohibits falsehood in every form. It is 
not strange that one precept of the Deca- 
logue should prohibit this sin, so common 
among men—one of the earliest manifesta- 
tions of human depravity, a sin so .per- 
nicious in its effects upon society. 

Lying is the handmaid of Fraud, and is 
resorted to as the means of concealing other 
sins. Thus Cain sought to conceal the 
murder of his brother, and Ananias and 
Sapphira their covetousness.. How many 
and dark are the crimes just now concealed 
from the knowledge of men only by false- 
hoods! But, however this may shield evil- 
doers from the censure of men, it cannot 
shield from the knowledge or the wrath of 
God. 

The Ninth Commandment forbids all 
false promises, whether uttered deliberately 
or carelessly. To promise with no inten- 
tion or rational hope of being able to fulfill 
is to deceive; and to deceive, either inten. 
tionally or carelessly, is the essence of the 
sin of falsehood. 

But the leading design of this command 
is to shield the reputation of men from 
wanton injury. Of course, it prohibits 
slander. The tongue or the pen is gen- 
erally the instrument of slander. But one 
may slander another by silence—by listen- 
ing silently to a rumor known to be false 
and injurious, with no effort to stop it. 
The slanderer fabricates an evil report 
against one whom he hates, and is respon- 
sible for whatever mischief it occasions. 
But he is not alone responsible, nor in all 
cases most criminal. Both the guilt and 
the mischief of repeating a slander and 
giving it currency may be greater than that 
of inventing it. The spirit with which it 
is repeated may be more malicious than 
that which originated it, and the results 
vastly worse than the inventor could have 
accomplished. He may be ignorant and 
thoughtless, without consideration or char- 
acter. But the repeater may have intelli- 
gence and reputation, and be able to com- 
prehend the evil effect of the slander that 
be repeats, and yet may find a base and 
malicious satisfaction in giving it the wid- 
est possible currency. Thus, while not 
guilty of forging a slander, he may be more 
criminal than the forger, because he acts 
with more intelligence, deliberation, and 
malice. ‘‘Calumny,” it is well said, 
** would starve and die of itself if nobody 
took it in and gave it lodging. When 
malice pours it out, if all ears be shut 
against it and there be no vessel to receive 
it, it would fall like water to the ground 
and could no more be gathered.” 

The spirit of this command may be vio- 
lated by the circulation of an evil report 
that is true. If we know of the wrong- 
doing of another, and, instead of seeking to 
reclaim him by kind and private effort, pass 
him by and publish his fault, to injure him, 
our’ malicious intention makes us guilty, 
while uttering only what istrue. For we 
are bound not only to speak the truth, but to 
&. itin love. While we are publishing 
aneichbor’s fault with exultation and to 
his injury, we know not but he is painfully 
sensible of it and mourning over it before 
God and seeking and finding forgiveness. 
Though we mingle commendation with our 
censure and express regret tbat the good of 
a neighbor 1s so marred by evil, we are still 
breaking this command; for such com- 
mendation and regrets are but the sugaring 
of the pill of slander to disguise the mali- 
cious intent with which it is circulated and 
make men swallow it more readily. The 
love that is the fulfilling of the law of God 
will never prompt nor allow us to publish a 
neighbor’s faults but from a clear convic- 
tion of duty. One swayed by this love 
will go and tell his neighbor of his fault in 
the spirit of meekness and seek to restore 
him. 

Multitudes are swayed in their action by 

prejudice or party spirit; and prejudice is 

always blind, leading the judgment astray 

from truth and right. Party spirit, wheth- 

er in politics or religion, is a selfish, lying 
spirit, never prompting nor allowing those 

under its influence to deal fairly and honor- 

ably with any to whom they are opposed. 








pen of inspiration. And this command re- 








How seldom are men found striving law- 


— 


fully, doing justly, and governing thejr 
conduct by the law of God! That require 
parties engaged in controversy fairly to 
state each other’s opinions before proceed. 
ing to controvert them, and to give due 
weight to each other’s arguments. “But 
this is almost never done. Even in relig- 
ious controversy the parties are very apt to 
misrepresent each other’s views; and the 
political strife that often rages with such 
violence is to a great extent a war upon 
character, in which truth is recklessly 
trodden in the dust. Political parties mis- 
represent each other; the worst opinions 
and practices and motives are by each 
ascribed to the other. 

Each party is to all who are not of it as 
Nazareth was to the Jews—a body in which 
nothing good can dwell and out of which 
nothing good cancome. ‘All is fair,” it 
is said, ‘‘in politics.” Who expects to find 
the pure truth, the whole truth, or any 
considerable part of it in a partisan news- 
paper? Who expects a candidate for pub- 
lic office, however virtuous he may be, to 
escape abuse from political enemies? 
Though he be chaste as ice and pure as 
snow, he shall not escape calumny. 

Many are disposed to judge their fellow- 
men not by the simple and unerring stand- 
ard that God has given us; but each by his 
own standard or that of his party. It 
matters not how unblamable one’s life may 
be, nor how active and consistent and effi- 
cient his piety, if he cannot pronounce the 
shibboleth of the party, every syllable and 
letter distinctly, his name is cast out as 
evil. Such a course is a breach of the 
Ninth Commandment; is bearing false wit- 
ness again men. 

It is wrong to war upon any man’s char- 
acter and cover it with reproach simply be- 
cause he differs from us concerning the 
mode of accomplishing a good end. Paul 
and Barnabas differed concerning the ex 
pediency of a certain course in fulfilling 
their commission. Thecontention between 
them was sharp, but very short—a mere 
paroxysm. They did not stop to battle and 
denounce each other; nor did they separate 
hurling anathemas at each other. 

This commandment not only forbids all 
effort to injure a neighbor’s good name; but 
requires us, as far as in our power, to shield 
it from injury, to rescue it from any unjust 
imputation under which it suffers, to 
cherish the same tender regard for a neigh- 
bor’s character asfor ourown. Like every 
other command of God, it is exceeding 
broad. If we candidly judge ourselves and 
our fellow-men in the light of this precept, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion stated in 
Scripture—that ‘‘there is not a just man on 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not.” 

David resolved to take heed to his ways, 
that he sinned not with his tongue; a reso- 
lution that it would be well for us all to 
adopt, in the fear and the strength of the 
Lord. The late peril of our nation, that 
made so many wise and good men feel 
anxious, was largely the fruit of falsehood, 
uttered by the tongue and the pen. The 
political atmosphere was so thick with false- 
hood that none could see clearly whither we 
were drifting. As we love God, or our fel- 
low-men, or our country, we should all 
avoid a lie as we would the lake in which 
God says all liars shall have their part. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A CHANCE MEETING. 


Att the long spring days Emeline loved 
the walk along the wood-road to her home, 
where she was fond of going afternoons, 
when Mrs. Burt was away and the Burt 
household slept in peace. When the side 
door was locked and the key hung up in 
the porch, where Mr. Burt could find it, if 
he came home early, after the mill was 
reached and the long reach of road that 
lay half in sunshine and half in the light 
shade of lacing boughs, she was her own 
mistress and her fancy gladly entered the 
land of dreams. To see her face, with the 
moist, dark masses of feathery curls that 
in the old, lovely fashion hung about her 
fine cheeks, was to see a face that 
might have belonged in an old French 
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court; while the figure, of middle hight, 
as supple as it was rounded and firm, 
charmed even the eyes of the old women, 
who took their cob pipes out of their 
mouths to look after her and comment: 
‘« There goes the likeliest gal I’ve seen these 
twenty year. Womenain’t put up that way 
nowadays.” 

One day she went homeward, firm-step- 
ping and a-smile, over the short turf, her 
hands full of flowering currant and bits 
of sweet brier and wood-vine, that grew 
wild by the ruins of a burnt farmhouse. 
In her sun-hat of coarse white straw, woven 
by her own fingers, with a full pink rose, 
just plucked, hung in her hair, behind her 
ear, she was a maiden image of the May 
It was a neighborly piece of neighborly 
civility in those parts, kept from old times, for 
any one driving to offera ride toa woman on 
foot, and Mr. James Gardiner, driving past, 
seeing that the young woman carried a par- 
cel besides her flowers and that the road 
was rather wet ahead, out of careless good 
nature, drew up beside her. Her first im- 
pulse was to decline; but, remembering 
that she wanted to put the finishing touches 
to her mother’s dress before she started 
home, she gladly took the courtesy, and 
climbed to the seat, unaided by the negli- 
gent James. As she did so, he caught the 
first glimpse of her face, which the hat had 
hidden from his eye, as he sat above her, 
and it fixed his gaze for an instant invol- 
untarily. He had, with an inward 
motion of dissent from his own charity, 
offered a seat in his wagon to a young per- 
son in a calico gown and Quaker hat, who, 
on closer sight, upturned to him a face like 
a velvet-petaled rose. 

‘*A woman, and a handsome one,” was 
James’s first thought. ‘‘I'll take good 
care to let her alone.” And this young fel- 
low, once the most gallant of his sex, 
lapsed into utter silence, keeping strictly 
to his own affair of driving and really 
wrapped in his own thoughts. The beauty 
at his side did not resent this in the least; 
but sat decorously away from him as far as 
the limits of the carriage would allow, 
looking straight ahead, studying, in fact, 
how best to make the trimmings for her 
mother’s dress. And so the finest young 
man and woman in the county rode side 
by side through that spring-lighted region, 
while happy winds about them played, and 
neither thought or talked of love. Unnat- 
nral conjunction, for which Mrs. Tom Pad- 
dleford, deeply exercised that afternoon 
about the way her husband’s shirts were 
turned out of the week’s wash, was re- 
sponsible. 

Nothing could have proved so much to 
James’s taste as a Woman who could sit 
beside him without making talk, when she 
had him at her mercy. This pretty young 
lady did not seem to be thinking of him 
or herself at all, as he stole a cold glance 
her way; and he had relaxed so far as to 
think of speaking to her, when they came 
to a little green lane, leading to a 
house hidden in the boughs of orchard 
trees. ‘“‘This is my way,” she said. 
‘*T’ll thank you to stop here.” And before 
he could get down to help her out she 
alighted, and vanished, with thanks that 
sounded brief and sincere. His eycs went, 
with a touch of curiosity, after the neat, 
composed figure, that held such loveliness 
io its lines, as she went over the grass in 
a smooth, rolling fashion. A man of the 
world would have been impressed with 
Emeline at a glance; but your country 
youth, engrossed with his own merits, is 
somewhat obtuse to the charms of Nature 
or woman unless duly presented and certi- 
fied to. If James had heard Miss Butter- 
field spoken of as a pretty girl, with an 
elegant manner, and been told that she 
came of a very good family, he, with all the 
rest of New Canton young men, would have 
stood outside the church Sundays to see 
her, and would have shown no little inge- 
nuity in devices for making her acquaint- 
ance. As it was, in a calico dress, with no 
pretention about her, walking over 
muddy roads, he found her pretty, but 
not worth a second thought from the lover 
of Mary Lewis. There was reason for 
this indifference. A sick heart dreads 
nothing so much as being tempted to repeat 
the experiment of loving and adoring 
which has already cost it sodear. There 
is an insult to its virgin fidelity in the idea 
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of receiving a new image in the place of 
the lost, which it mourns so piteously. It 
is a poor, thin-blooded passion which seeks 
distraction from its mourning and can lift 
its eyes from a dead love to the face of a 
new one without protest. 

James drove home in the warm, long 
sunset, to find his father in a state of mind, 
for want of some papers that the delinquent 
Burt had failed to send over before closing 
his office. The dutiful son turned his horse 
and drove over to Burt’s, fully minded to 
collar and convey him down-town again, 
and stand over him till he unlocked drawer 
and safe and delivered papers which ought 
to have been in handby noon. In the dusk 
of the house he could not see who opened 
the door. 

“‘Mr. Burt is not at home,” said a voice 
singularly free from those drawls and nasal 
whines which the women of New Canton 
considered ornaments of speech. ‘‘He 
left word, if anybody called, I was to let 
him know. Will you wait? He's not far 
off.” 

James followed the unknown into the 
sitting-room, deliciously cool and fresh 
with sweetbrier and flowering currant. On 
the table was a white basket of mended 
socks, a newspaper scrap, and bit of brier 
thrust among them, in woman’s fashion. 
The room was trim, the lamp waiting to be 
lighted, and an open-book lay on the win- 
dow-seat. A child loitering by the fence 
was dispatched for Mr. Burt; and the young 
woman seated herself, not without a glance 
at the book, for the visitor had cut short 
her precious hour for reading. 

‘“*T think I'll go out and take a look at 
Burt’s place,” was James’s remark, as he 
turned his back unceremoniously and went 
out to the cabbage-beds and tulip-borders. 
Emeline made a little face behind his back, 
because he did not have the complaisance 
to stop a minute and say something to her. 
“* You can’t be civil to me now,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘ but some time I may be worth 
even your talking to.” 

The young fellow out in the garden was 
no phenomenon because he did not feel 
called on to be pleasant to Em. Butterfield. 
He saw and said to himself that she was 
handsome; but he did not care for that 
style, or any style, for that matter. He 
was not after women. The only charms 
in the world for him were delicate, 
rose-tinted features, with pale hair in large 
coiling fashion, and a figure light and gen- 
tle, with a clinging grace, that looked as if 
it wanted to lean on something. But the 
only woman of that sort for him had gone, 
and he hated the sight of anything like her, 
because he loved her so, and he despised 
all other women for not being like her. 

But cabbages and tomatoes would not 
last long; and he came back by the side- 
door, with his ugly, contemptuous look on 
his face. Emeline was reading at the win- 
dow, and did not disturb herself at his 
coming. 

‘* You must have had an interesting book 
to keep you in such an evening,” he said, 
not very politely, as the red light drifted 
after him through the open door. 

“Ttis,” she said, shyly, lifting the vol- 
ume, so that he could read the title. 

«An Arctic Boat Journey.’ Good for 
summer reading. Keeps your ideas cool. 
I thought young ladies preferred novels.” 

“So I do, unless I can get the real thing 
like this,” 

“‘The real thing? I don’t catch your 
meaning.” 

‘‘The interest that we want in every- 
thing and find in adventures—our own or 
other people’s.” 

“‘Such as what? I should like to know 
what you find between the covers of your 
book that can make life interesting,” 

**Isn’t it pleasant, here in the sunshine 
and the flowers, to read about the dead, 
cold night at the North—‘ the hills covered 
with snows and the valleys filled with 
drift’” (queting, unconsciously), ‘‘ peaks of 
snow inland, peaks of ice out at sea, and 
the stillness?” She spoke as if under the 
spell of the description, and her voice fell 
at the last as if she felt the awe of the invi- 
olable silence. 

‘* Stillness except when you could hear 
the ice go off, with a crack like a cannon,” 
he said, falling into her mood. 

She looked at him with naive delight at 





finding her meaning understood; and their 


eyes met a moment in the frankest glance 

of an interest that lay outside of them- 

selves, too genuine for blush or droop of 

eyelid. 

‘“‘That would make the silence deeper 

after it was gone. People up there must 

feel as if they were in another world—in 

the moon.” 

“‘Aren’t you fanciful?” James said, 

rather coldly, checking this flow of talk, 

perversely. 

‘‘No!” withspirit. ‘‘ Thinking isn’t fan- 
cy, any more than drifting ing boat is like 
rowing. And, if it were, is it wrong to 
fancy?” 

‘‘In a world where you can’t be sure of 
fact you’d better not risk anything on 
fancy,” he said, gravely and bitterly. 

It sounded pitiful to Emeline that any 
one should look up in such a lovely, hope- 
ful world and utter such intolerable unbe- 
lief. 

She remembered something of this man’s 
trouble, as she had heard it from New Can- 
ton gossips; and she was silent with excess 
of pity, that feared to intrude by showing 
itself, She was too unused to find any 
turn of words to express it indirectly. It 
spoke in her dark, gleaming eyes, however, 
as Gardiner half turned to see why she did 

not answer. He caught the glance of gen- 
tle, compassionate eyes as they turned from 
him, fearful to offend by delicate sympa- 
thy. 

‘«Tt’s all real here, anyhow,” she said. 

«* Whether it’s fact or fancy, you can’t help 
being satisfied with this sort of a day.” 
“<I don’t feel as satisfied with things as 
you seem to; but I don’t wish to find fault 
with this sky. Probably you have a world 
of your own, as book-fanciers almost 
always do.” 

‘“My world is just what I wanted,” she 
said, with a flash of entire sincerity that 
forced itself upon her listener. He chose, 
however, to lift his eyebrows incredulous- 
ly and drift back to books as a safe sub- 
ject. 

«* You must like Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Off the 
Skelligs,’ then, if you’re so fond of north- 
ern scenes. I can’t think of anything hap- 
pier than the life she draws—floating in a 
yacht over the green and yellow waters of 
melted icebergs, the light and air and the 
islands all strange, and flocks of white 
wild fowl sitting in armies on the rocks, to 
see the ship as a curious spectacle. You 
never read it? My mother hasit, and I 
dare say will send it over for Mrs. Burt 
and you to read”—as if that lady ever 
opened anything further than the leaves of 
her Sunday newspaper, and as if he was 
not wellawareof the fact. But, disguise it, 
meet it ungraciously as he would, when 
Burt came up the walk the moment of 
recognition and freshness for both was 
over. Gardiner carried away vague, pierc- 
ing scents of sweetbrier and the pleasant 
sweep of a woman’s tresses from a low- 
pointed brow; eyes eager and untrained, 
with something wild, tender, and alive- 
looking through them; a voice rapid and 
varied in its notes. What was it she had 
been saying? He would hear that voice 
once more; know further its strange, inter- 
esting owner. A man stops here in his 
fancies the first time he meets a woman he 
could like. Here endeth the first lesson. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Burt DispLays GENIUS AS A FINANCIER. 





It is no small matter for two or three men 
to take a bubble from a wash-hand basin 
and blow it up to the size of a meeting- 
house. It was no small matter for the di- 
rectors of the Land Company to get the 
+ people of New Canton into the habit of be- 
lieving that they were rolling in wealth, 
when they couldn’t pay their bills, and that 
a shower of gold was falling upon their 
heads when they couldn’t find a cent in 
their pockets. Fitzhugh, the cobbler, when 
congratulated by Burt upon the ownership 
of lots which would make him a rich man, 
thought that perhaps he might be rich 
by and by; but he would like to get some- 
thing comfortable out of it now. Rich as 
he was, he had not been able to’exchange 
his short black pipe for a fragrant Havana, 
and he yet depended for his potations upon 
the infrequent invitations of reckless men 
in the saloons, who were far enough gone 





to ask ‘‘the whole house up” They might 
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all be rich; but it was too far in the future to 
suit their notions. ‘‘A square meal on the 
table,” quoth one of the grumblers, “is 
better than roast turkey after one has 
starved to death.” ‘‘ What do I care for 
lots worth ten thousand dollars when all I 
need is a burying-lot?” was the remark of 
another. ‘‘I had rather have a new pair of 
boots to-day.” 

Peak and Sharp got discouraged, and 
wished many a time that they had not put 
their names to an enterprise that made them 
unpopular with their neighbors; but Burt 
and Peppernell kept them up to their work. 
The four were in consultation at the office 
one day, when a new move seemed to be 
under consideration. 

“It won’t do,” said Capt. Peak, after 
pondering the proposition. 

“T quite agree with Capt. Peak,” said 
Esq. Sharp. 

‘*Gentlemen, it will do!” was the reply 
of Col. Peppernell. ‘‘To develop the re- 
sources of this glorious country, especiaily 
this particular part of it, we must have 
capital. Without capital, gentlemen, of 
course, we can do nothing. We want to 
sell lots. The boy who was waiting patient- 
ly at the mouth of a woodchuck hole was 
asked if he expected to catch that wood- 
chuck? ‘Catch it! Catch it! Thunder! I 
must catch it. The preacher is coming to- 
morrow, and we are out of meat.’ We 
must catch our woodchuck, for we are out 
of meat. What isthe use of our sittin’ here 
waitin’ on our woodchuck, when, left to 
himself, he’ll stay in his hole till doomsday? 
Our woodchuck is shy. He must be coaxed 
out of his hole, and then we’ll have him, 
first time. We must lay out our streets; 
we must put up buildings; we must 
show that there is life, vitality, energy, and 
everything in the way of progress in New 
Canton. To do this we must have money. 
We can’t grade streets without money, or 
its substitute; we can’t plant trees—not so 
much as locust thinnings or swamp syca- 
more—without money. Have we the money? 
If you’ve got any, it’s more thanI have.” 

The two smiled in a ghastly manner, as 
if the farcical idea needed no further 
answer; while Mr. Burt, pleased at the 
Colonel’s oratory, rubbed his hands, softly, 
and smiled deprecatingly, as though not to 
have money was an especial grace and 
something to be proud of. 

‘“Very well,’ continued the Colonel, ‘‘if 
we have not the money, how are we to get 
it? From Gardiner? We have all that he 
can spare, and, even with a savings bank, 
we shall need all that we can get out of 
him hereafter. From whom,then? From 
those who are to be most benefited—New 
Canton people. They share in the profits 
of this thing with us, and ought to assist 
us, particularly as it won’t cost them any- 
thing. Gentlemen, you are asses to object 
to this.” 

“My worthy friend, Peppernell,” broke 
in Mr. Burt, with his blandest smile and his 
most effective touch on the arm of Capt. 
Peak, ‘‘expresses clearly, though I admit 
with some warmth, my views on this im- 
portant matter. This savings bank is a 
scheme to which I have given much thought, 
and I am satisfied that it is our only hope. 
The citizen does not buy, he does not dis- 
play that eagerness to possess himself of 
New Canton real estate that I wished and 
hoped; and he must be impelled—impelied 
not by dragging him, but by holding a 
turnip before his nose. We must plant 
trees and grade streets, commence the 
erection of buildings, in short, we must 
show faith ourselves. Very good. We start 
a savings. bank in connection with the 
Land Company.” 

“« Where is the capital to come from?” 

‘*My dear sir, you are not usually an 
obtuse person; but you astonish me in this. 
The depositors furnish the capital. We 
shall want a safe, and a set of books, and a 
few thousand certificates; but I hope the 
credit of the New Canton Land Company 
is sufficient for that. Once in operation 
and confidence established—confidence is 
the main point—the people pour in their 
money, and we pay interest onit. We shall 
not limit the benefits of this institution to 
the rich. The humble possessor of a five- 
cent piece will be, proportionately, as wel- 
come in front of our counter, as a depositor, 
as the princely possessor of a hundred dol- 
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lars. We issue our certificates, promising 
to pay on demand, and—” 

**But when they send them in for pay- 
ment?” asked Capt. Peak, ‘‘ what will you 
do if you have used up the money?” 

*“We shall only use a portion of it in 
that way. We shall keep a reserve on hand 
for those who desire to have their certificates 
cashed, and there will be no trouble on that 
head. But, my dear sir, the procuring of 
capital for our own uses is the smallest part 
of the profits of the plan. What New 
Canton needs, as my friend Peppernell 
would have remarked, if he had given his 
mind to this branch of the subject, is 
money. Else how can New Canton buy 
lots? By this plan we not only furnish our 
selves with money, but we give New 
Canton the inestimable blessings of addi- 
tional capital. We—” 

“If they furnish money to deposit, and 
we give them certificates, which they can 
call in at any time, how do we increase 
capital?’’ growled Capt. Peak, impatiently. 

‘‘My dear sir, there is a vast amount of 
capital here, millions, locked up for want 
of something to move it. New Canton 
needs a tonic; its financial system needs 
stimulating. Qur land has cost us ten dol- 
lars an acre. It really represents, as we be- 

lieve, $1,000 an acre, and if money were 
plenty enough it would bring that immedi- 
ately. It is our duty to enrich the city, by 
making it worth that; and it is worth that 
as soon as people will pay that for it. We 
issue our certificates—we buy horses with 
them—we pay more than any one else will 
pay in any other money—we pay say $100 
for a horse that we sell for $50—we are 
getting rich.” 

‘““How? Haven't we lost $50?” 

‘Not if we take up that certificate by 
selling a lot for $100 that cost us exactly 50 
cents. That is what we shall do. When 
enough of our certificates are in circulation 
and every man has his pocket full of them 
they will buy lots; trade will revive; the 
wheels of commerce will be set in motion; 
mea will speculate, for they will have some- 
thing to speculate with. When we pay $100 
for a $50 horse we have conferred a benefit 
on New Canton, for we have doubled its 
capital. If the man is to be honored who 
makes two spears of grass grow where one 
grew before, what applause shall we give 
him who makes two dollars exist where 
there wasn’t any before? Posterity will 
answer the conundrum. Money is our 
great want, and without it we can’t suc- 
ceed. Our certificates will be convertible. 
We will permit the holders to convert them 
into lots as quickly as they please, and 
they will be especially pleased to do so 
when they see anything in the shape of 
bank-bills in the transaction.” 

Capt. Peak and Esq. Sharp saw the point 
and yielded assent. 

‘*Thank you, gentlemen, and, as when a 
thing is to be done it can’t be done too 
quickl y, we might as well commence at once. 
The building we are in will do as well— 
No, appearances are everything; we will put 
up a new one. It will be inexpensive; but it 
shall look solvent and be so constructed as 
to inspire confidence It shall be painted 
and the ceilings inside shall be frescoed. 
We will have, for the purpose of inspiring 
confidence in the minds of the populace, 
the board-room in front, and”—here he 
paused and surveyed Col. Peppernell’s 
flaming face—‘‘no, on second thought, we 
will have the board-room in the rear and 
the cashier’s office in the front. I will sit 
there and inspire confidence. I will send 
the papers off to-night for the incorpora- 
tion, and we will get to work immediately.” 

This accomplished, the next point was 
organization. Mr. Burt desired very much 
that Mr. Gardiner should join them in 
the enterprise and be president of the 
new bank; but he had sounded that gentle- 
man, who had declined to do anything, 
on the score that it might possibly injure 
his own business. Mr. Burt did not press 
the matter; for he had reasons of his own for 
not desiring trouble to befall Mr. Gardiner’s 
bank—just then, at all events. So Burt, 
Peppernell, Peak, Sharp, and an outside 
man, Simmons, who was supposed to be re- 
sponsible, made up the directory, with 
Peppernell as president and Burt as sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

“‘It is a strong combination,” said Mr. 
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Burt, ‘‘and results will come fromit. Mr. 
Simmons has influence, and he is a man 
whose voice should have weight in any 
financial institution.” 

The conference ended, but not Mr. Burt’s 
labors. The papers were sent off the very 
next mail, and the buildings were planned 
and contracted for immediately. 

The moment the papers of incorporation 
arrived Mr. Burt ordered a book of certifi- 
cates of deposit printed, and was particular 
about them. He had them printed in three 
colors, with the vignette of a dog guarding 
a safe on the left end, and the legend 
“Savings Bank of New Canton” promi- 
nently and handsomely displayed, with ap- 
propriate and proper places for the signa- 
tures of the president and secretary and 
treasurer of the Company. 

He was very particular about having the 
certificates done in three colors, and he 
lamented that he could not have the 
vignette of the dog and safe printed in three 
colors also. ‘‘If that dog was printed in 
three colors, with the expression of abso- 
lute watchfulness there is in his face, no 
man could see it and refuse to take a certifi- 
cate. If his judgment said no, the expres- 
sion of the dog and the colors would dazzle 
him.” 

As the book was handed in, he re- 
marked to his fellow directors: ‘‘ There 
isn’t a sounder looking certificate than that 
in the State of Illinois, Mr. Gibson,” to the 
printer, ‘‘T congratulate you on your skill. 
You have hit the happy medium—richness 
without vulgarity, solvency without pre- 
tentiousness. Your bill? Very good. The 
man who would refuse to accept one of 
these certificates—in three colors—has no 
confidence in the future of the country.” 

While saying this he was filling out one 
of the documents, which read: 


“‘This certifies that R. C. Gibson, Esq., 
has deposited in the Savings Bank of New 
Canton thirteen dollars, on which interest 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum will 
be paid if allowed to remain for six months. 


‘*SetH PEPPERNELL, Pres’t. 


‘*CHARLES Burt, Sec’y and Treas.” 


This he handed to Gibson, asking him to 
receipt his bill. 

** What is this?” asked Gibson, somewhat 
astonished. 

“You have deposited with us thirteen 
dollars—not absolute money, but paper, 
ink, labor, and skill, which represents 
money. Any time you desire to draw your 
deposit, present it at this counter, and it 
will be paid to you, in any other kind of 
money you desire. But you won’t want to 
draw it. It is money—better than any 
other kind; for, while it is as safe as any, it 
is earning interest, which other kinds do 
not. You will beable to use it in your 
business. Pay it to your grocer; he will 
pay it to his shoemaker; the shoemaker will 
pay it to his tanner; his tanner, if he is a 
dissolute man, which, in the interest of 
morality and virtue, let us hope he is not, 
will pay to the bar he poisons his body and 
ruins his mind at; the whisky-seller will 
pay it to his distiller; the distiller will pay 
it to the farmer for the corn he uses in his 
nefarious pursuit; and the farmer will pay 
his yearly contribution to his church with 
it; and so it will go on one unceasing, never- 
ending round of doing good, with a train of 
blessings following it at every step. Possi- 
bly it may come back to us for lots, and, if 
so, we shall unhesitatingly take it. We may 
be doing the community an injury by receiv- 
ing it and retiring it, because by just 
that amount we are contracting the circulat- 
ing medium on which it is doing business;. 
but we are all selfish. Every man must 
take care of himself, and land companies 
are no exceptions to the general rule, for 
land companies are only aggregations of 
men for a specific purpose. 

And, stunned and dazzled by this flow of 
oratory, the meek Gibson took it and went 
his way; and the directors were delighted, 
for they had each expected to be call upon 
to contribute his share to pay for the book. 

Mr. Burt went direct to thé office of The 
Forum, and had a long interview with the 
incorruptible editor of that paper. He 
commenced by reminding him that so 
far all the printing for the Company had 
been done in his office, and that henceforth 
the most of it would be; that. such an en- 
terprise would double the population of the 





town in no time and would bring no end 
of business to the place, all of which would 
make newspaper property worth its weight 
in gold; and how could a newspaper serve 
itself better than to build up its own 
patronage? And Mr. Burt left the incor- 
ruptible with contracts for half a dozen 
lots, on various streets. 

‘*My dear sir,” he remarked, at parting, 
‘*when the Land Company and the Savings 
Bank are accepted as facts and regarded 
as they should be those lots will be 
worth $1,000 each. You can help your- 
self to $10,000 by helping these two enter- 
prises. Good-morning. I don’t want to 
influence you, but Iam working for the 
general good.” 

(From the New Canton Forum.} 

‘““We are happy to announce that the 
Savings Bank inaugurated a week since by 
Messrs. Burt, Peppernell, Sharp, Peak, and 
Simmons is now in successful operation 
and that they are receiving deposits and 
issuing their certificates. Such an institu- 
tion has long been needed in the town; 
indeed, in our present condition of rapid 
development, it is an absolute necessity. The 
directors (the same gentlemen who com- 
pose the Land Company) have determined to 
manage it in the interest of the city, rather 
than their own, and to that end will pay the 
highest rate of interest possible—namely, ten 
per cent—and,that its benefits may be as 
widely diffused as possible, the humble 
laborer, with his ten cents, will be as wel- 
come as the richest owner of New Canton 
real estate. The names of the directors are 
the best guaranty of itsmanagement on the 
best and most enligh'ened business princi- 
ples, and people do not need to be assured 
that the interests of depositors will not be 
allowed to suffer for want of sagacity and 
fair dealing. The new safe arrived yester- 
day. It is thelargest ever brought to New 
Canton and marks an era in the growth of 
our city. The open doors are beautifully 
ornamented with the vignette on the bank’s 
certificates, which were printed at The 
Forum office—a dog guarding a safe. The 
deposits the first day were over two thou- 
sand dollars, and the office was kept open 
till after eight last night, to accommodate 
those who could not come earlier. Mr. 
Burt says he will keep it open till mid- 
night rather than any should be dis- 
appointed. Such men are a credit and 
a pride to any city; they make cities. 
The bank will also do a regular banking 
business—dealing in gold, silver, and ex- 
change.” 

When the bills for the lumber, stone, 
plastering, shingling, painting, and finishing 
the building came in, they were all paid the 
same way, and the townspeople accepted 
them in payment for material unhesitating- 
ly. So, in getting the bank started, an 
amount of its paper got into circulation 
enough to get the people used to the sight 
of it and accustomed to handling it. 

Once in possession of the means of paying 
for labor and material, Mr. Burt was not 
idle. Streets through the various plats were 
graded at once, trees planted by the thou- 
sand, and excavations were commenced 
immediately for a score or more of build- 
ings, in various parts of the city. 

The uses for money increased; but Mr. 
Burt was equal to the emergency. He 
issued certificates sparingly—that is, be 
exacted full money value for every one of 
them; but they went out. ‘‘When writing 
one’s name will do for money,” was his 
remark, ‘‘why shouldn’t New Canton 
have all the capital it needs? It is arduous 
labor; but, in view of the necessities of the 
town, I will do it if I die at my post.” 

The next thing was to get others to build. 
There were enough people living in rented 
houses, who wanted, as all men do, to own 
their own property; and Mr. Burt opened 
an easy way for them. He would sell them 
a lot at $150, they paying down say fifty 
dollars and giving a mortgage for the 
balance. Then he would advance them 
money—that is, his money, which, asit was 
current in New Canton, was as good as any 
other—enough for them to put up a dwelling, 
generally enough to finish rooms to live in, 
taking a mortgage for the whole at ten per 
cent., with certain clauses in the mortgages 
which enabled Mr. Burt, the Land Com- 
pany, and the Savings Bank to keep asaving 
hold on the property and do with it about 
as they pleased. 

The effect was miraculous. The poor of 
the town made haste to obtain homes on 
such easy and certain terms. Mr. Burt 
prepared elaborate tables, showing that the 
saving of ten cents a day would do so much, 
and a saving of twenty cents a day would 
do so much, and that, with the help of the 
credit of the Land Company and the 
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Savings Bank, there was no trouble about 
building homes at all. He demonstrated 
that the workingman could get him a 
home by cutting off his pipe, by cutting 
off his glass of beer, by cutting off a 
meal a day, and by doing any one of 
a thousand things which men never did 
nor never will do to the end of time. 
Beyond all, it was demonstrated that the 
Land Company and Savings Bank had just 
one mission, and that was to save the labor- 
ing man from the cancer—rent. But he 
omitted to mention that, while avoiding the 
Scylla of rent, they went bumping on the 
equally fatal Charybdis of interest—an 
omission which public benefactors often 
make. 

Not only the people of New Canton were 
firm converts to the theory that something 
could be made out of nothing; but they 
came in from neighboring towns and from 
other counties to try the experiment. Long 
rows of cottages were built or begun, 
mechanics came to town and settled, opera- 
tors started business, and the wonderful 
growth of New Canton filled the air from 
Chicago to the Mississippi. 

Unwonted activity prevailed in all depart- 
ments of life. Farmers got an advanced 
price for their products, taking pay in 
certificates, which they held ‘‘as good as 
any money in the world”; Mr. Burt and 
Col. Peppernell starting a warehouse for 
the purchase of the same, under the firm 
name of ‘“‘Burt & Peppernel!l,” and doing 
an immense business. Merchants took the 
certificates for goods, exacting, cf course, an 
additional profit, which was willingly paid, 
for prosperity breeds carelessness, and got 
the paper promptly cashed at the bank. 

This Mr. Burt was able to do, for the 
produce he purchased he turned into cash 
at once, and he had really a large deposit 
account from people who put their daily 
earnings there, for the sake of the interest, 
and a considerable portion of the certifi- 
cates were taken up by the sale of lots, the 
price of which had advanced materially. 

The corporators were troubled and were 
frequently in counsel. That is, Peppernell 
Peak, and Sharp were troubled. Burt never. 

“How long can we stand it?” was 
Peppernell’s first question at these con- 
ferences. 

“Stand it till they get to buying lots 
freely, and money, actual money, comes in 
from abroad. The pot don’t boil enough 
yet; for there isn’t enough of our certificates 
in circulation.” 

‘* ow much money have we in the safe?” 

‘* About fourteen dollars.” 

‘‘How much of our paper is out?” 

‘*Only forty-three thousand dollars. But 
never fear. I can always get five or ten 
thousand from Gardiner, for the use of the 
Land Company, for he likes this new activi- 
ty and is pushing it on. We shall havea 
good day Monday for deposits, and we shall 
get returns Tuesday from the last shipment 
of wheat to Chicago. You must turn off 
what horses and cattle you have on hand, 
at whatever you can get for them, and see 
that you are not paid in our money. Bless 
you, Peppernell, the last sale you made you 
were compelled to take some of the very 
certificates you gave for the stock. That 
won't do.” 

But the pot was boiling, nevertheless, and 
it boiled as fast as the industrious Burt 
could have desired. He was busy pouring 
oil under it, for no pot could boil too fast 
for him. 

New Canton was at last growing, and 
citizens and strangers could see evidences 


of it. Did a man doubt, he was shown the 
long rows of cottages. The stranger was 
shown first the maps; he was taken to Soggy 
Run and shown where the levees were to 
be; and then he was triumphantly shown 
the buildings actually finished and the 
score that were in process of erection. 
Who could doubt all these evidences? And 
when, after an examination of the real, he 
was brought back to the ideal and was left 
in company with the maps and pamphlets, 
if he did not invest he was set down as 
worse than an infidel. 

Mr. Burt got another idea, which he im- 
proved at once. Within a week the papers 
published in the money-lending portions of 
the East contained advertisments of ‘‘ Chas. 
Burt, agent for negotiating loans on Illi- 
nois real estate,” and he gave as bis refer- 
ence the “Savings Bank of New Canton.” 
Who could refuse to entrust money in his 
hands, with so respectable a reference? Mr. 
Burt did a very nice business in placing 
loans for Eastern investors. 

{To be Continued.) 
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EPHESIANS V, 15: “See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly.” Pee wee 

Ir is a matter of common interest that Chris- 
tians should have an accurate idea of the be- 
havior which is best fitted to adorn the doc- 
trine of Christ our Saviour in all things. Easy 
as it may appear, on the first flush, it has some 
difficulties attending it and some natural mis- 
takes, which raise sooner or later perplexities 
and result in vagaries or hypocrisies. If we 
were altogether pure and sinless, the only rule 
which would be necessary would be to be nat- 
ural, indifferent to little thiags of manner and 
conduct. But we are not pure. We are not 
sinless. Passion and prejudice enter into our 
wisest calculations ; error is inevitable, wheth- 
er in forming plans of conduct or in following 
them to the end. 

Some of these difficulties may be removed 
by instruction, and to that point [ am about to 
speak. The mistake is natural to refine on 
this and other similar precepts of the epistle 
until the force of the original advice is lost. A 
devout Christian, say a youthful one, sets him- 
self with resolute determination to escape the 
evil of professing to make the Bible the guide 
of life and then only half obeying its require- 
ments. He hears great things said in it and of 
it, as the way of true wisdom. He finds him- 
self and others not harmonizing daily conduct 
to its laws; only apparently half-doing, incon- 
sistently, tremblingly, with a choking at the 
throat, a heaviness in the head, and a most un- 
pleasant chilliness at the heart. In desperation, 
he at last starts up to break away from this un- 
naturalness of half-way piety, and comes on 
such a precept as this: ‘‘See that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly.”” Now, this precept is round and 
complete. It stands alone. It does not seem 
to require a moment’s thought as to its de- 
mand. He at once gives it a meaning—that it 
signifies that a believer is to have no fault, no 
imperfection, no little weaknesses. He is to 
stand before all men as the model of all the 
virtues. He is to be seen making a conscience 
of the minutest actions, the smallest words; 
the weigher of the relative character of a smile, 
the enormity of a laugh; the stern denouncer 
of the sins of the common world and the vol- 
unteer prophet of woe to all the ordinary en- 
joyments of life. Who shall dare to makea 
limit when the Apostle has made none? Has 
he not said ‘‘ Walk circumspectly”’? Does 
not history tell us of the rosy-colored piety of 
the first Christians? Do not divines constantly 
draw on their imaginations as to the facts of 
the Early Church? Do not giant forms rise up 
to the fancy whenever we speak of the men of 
the first fifty years of our era? Who, then, can 
hesitate at the strictest interpretation of duty 
as he hears the precept to walk circumspectly ? 
Now, it is in this dangerous line that our poor 
human nature is found to rejoice in the soft 
illusions of error, and, like Saul, to delight to 
think of doing God service, while they are fol- 
lowing the traditions of the elders. 

On the opposite side I would suggest that the 
precepts of the Sacred Scriptures are to be 
limited by the nature of things, and especially 
by the sound sense of each passing generation. 

1. They are limited by the nature of the case. 
In this instance the Apostle was writing toa 
church which had just been gathered from the 
ranks of the grossest heathen. It takes time 
to establish the simplest ideas of virtue ina 
single case, when one man turns from the ways 
of sin. No convert from a bad life is able to 
change the tinge of his thoughts on the mo- 
ment. He can change his will, by the grace of 
God; but his mental structure, the foundation 
principles of his reason, he cannot alter with- 
out progress in truth. This alteration requires 
time, requires experience, reflection, considera- 
tion, and experiment. It is contrary to a gen- 
eral error of our age, but it is none the less 
true, that the ordinary way of religious growth 
is best had in the common laws of Nature. 
There is no short road to perfection. There is 
no setof standing miracles by which it be- 
comes the rule that the Ethiopean changes his 
skinin a day, oran evil man becomes a true 
believer in the blessings of virtue without the 
exercise of his reason through a period of time 
and a process of experience. Take as the ex- 
ample of this gradual change the very disci- 
ples of the Saviour. He called them fromtheir 
worldly occupations by the Sea of Galilee, and at 
the end of two years of ceaseless instructions 
we find them full of the intellectual ‘errors of 
their original education. But when we look 
at the great change of a whole community, a 
world out of darkness into light, out of the 
hardness and narrowness of heathenism or 
Judaism into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, it is hardly too much to say that it was 
inevitable that in one generation we can trace 
the idea of the power of the Spirit of God as 
much by the failures of men as by their piety. 
On this point I refer you to the two letters of 
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the Apostle to the Church of Corinth, on the 
fatal sin of incest. Think what a church 
would be here that could require to be dealt 
with as tenderly on such aterrible crime. He 
appears as a father dealing with a child in 
some almost venial fault, rather than as one to 
whom the crime was horrible. And why? Be- 
cause they were not able to bear the just con- 
demnations of indignant nature. It took time 
for their minds to open to the enormity of the 
sin. This is an instance in point. It estab- 
lishes this one fact, that the epistles were de- 
livered to men living under a far different 
civilization from ours. The power by which 
they established their right to our study is 
demonstrated by the history of their success 
in reforming them. But, if we take the words 
out of their connection, and use them as form- 
ulas, to be applied to all times, without the 
limiting circumstances of the original occa- 
sion, we are bound to fall into error and per- 
plexity. We take one part of a divine ele- 
ment of a pregnant wisdom, and we leave as 
much as we take. The evil process is evi- 
dent in this instance. The bare rule thata 
man, to walk circumspectly, is bound to go to 
the excess of severity in all things, little and 
great, which I have indicated, is a mistake, ex- 
cept as a matter of his own private judgment. 

1. Itis not inthe language itself. [tis an 
inference. ‘‘ Walk circumspectly,’’ if we look 
at it separate from any theory, means simply 
that we are to walk (Akribos) by the points 
laid down for us. That is, we have a man 
walking along a path that is set before him, 
and he is to keep the guiding-points of the path 
in hiseye. Heistolook about to find them. 
He is to be accurately informed of the points 
which are supposed to have been made for his 
use by those who have gone before himin the 
same road. So far, then, from there being any 
force in the simple, unlimited precept to say 
just what shall be the general character of the 
daily walk, it refers us to the general character 
of the moral law of the Christian world which 
is supposed by it to have been already estab- 
lished. IfIsend a boy along a swampy road 
at night, and tell him to walk circumspectly, I 
certainly mean that there is a path through the 
swamp, and that if he take care he is likely to 
find it. So, then, if the Apostle taught the 
Ephesians to walk circumspectly, the infer- 
ence is not that he thereby decided whether 
Christianity was to be an ascetic system or the 
opposite ; but that he left it to them to keep 
the road and to find the stake which had been 
set up for their use. If one of them chose, as 
many of us would have chosen in that evil age, 
to take the severest view of duty, to have re- 
fused marriage, to have chosen the bitter road 
of the hermit and sought safety in the sack- 
cloth robe of the anchorite, he might have 
quoted the precept, unblamed bythe rest of 
his brethren. Or, if one had chosen on the 
other side, and taken a more hopeful view of 
his chances in following the ways of common 
men, he too might claim to walk circumspect- 
ly, by the same right. In both cases the pre- 
cept directs not the great ideal of the true 
scheme of life under the faith of the Gospel; 
but the fidelity of purpose in keeping 
the life consistent with that ideal. The ques- 
tion then becomes prominent: Is there an ideal 
life set before us? To this all, we suppose, will 
give one reply in the affirmative. There is. 
If so, what isit? Is it the life of conformity 
to set and fixed customs, or a more secret and 
indefinable inner law of moral thought? 1 
shall hope to show the proper reply to this 
further question ; but I stop for a little to con- 
sider one thing further. The error of which I 
was speaking takes it for granted that, if any- 
thing is said in these epistles as to moral 
duty, it some how removes the whole subject 
from the exercise and dominion of the illum- 
inated reasonof men. It is under half the 
teachings of the pulpit that the true distinc- 
tion of men between the Christian and the 
worldly man is found in the fact that the 
former has an inward illumination which gives 
him a new faculty of judgment. If he reasons 
with a worldly man, it must be on the under- 
standing that he has one faculty which the 
other has not. Itis the gift of his conversion; 
the secret. unction of his illumination. Now, a 
Christian has this much of such a gift. If he is 
pure and conscientious, he has a delicate sense 
of his obligations to God and Christ, that is 
always an immense help to him in all questions 
of his personal duty. 

But the spirit of the Gospel is limited to the 
exercise of his faculties in regard to this ove 
thing, his personal duty. If he goes beyond 
this, to tell me what is my personal duty, save 
as he can make it evident by good and suf- 
ficient reasons, or that subtle power of loving 
exhortation which is a sweet and divine gift 
for him to use, he at once leaves the sure uses 
of the truth of God for the fallible ground of 
his own inferences. They may be good in- 
ferences. He may be right, and perhaps ought 
to be successful; but it is as a matter of rea- 
son or of love, not of infallibility. Take a 
case in point. One man, under the pressure 
of the divinest influences, awed by the awful 
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evils and possibly with heart wrung by the hor- 
rible abuses of the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors, decides that the precept in this text 
requires him to abstain from all manner of 
things that offend him in this one thing. It is 
well. He has not only a right to do so, but [ 
for one admire him, asI admire the solitary 
ascetics of the early ages; as I admire the 
wandering Jesuit.missionaries who gave up all 
the joys of common life in the noble records 
of their works among the heathen. But the 
point I make is this, ina word: If the matter 
were not spoken of in the New Testament, all 
such would sooner get ata principle of mutual 
understanding with those who differ from 
them than they now can hope to do. I say, to 
make this clearer, that I would willingly vote 
to shut up every place of selling stimulants, to 
put the highest taxes on it—wine, alcohol, 
opium, hasheesh, or anything else, as occasion 
mightearise ; but I would do it as a matter of 
reason, of common good of all, of law, and at 
the same time would fight off every one who 
should undertake to make it a demand of the 
infallible Gospel, as necessary to spiritual 
salvation. It might be necessary to physical, 
to moral salvation; and, if one so decided for 
himself, it might to him alone in so deciding 
be necessary to his spiritual salvation. Of that 
he could judge. For that one thing which is 
infallible in the Gospel is that Jove is final. No 
one can hesitate when he hears that music from 
the skies. But.if he attempts to make it the 
Word of God he falls into the error of the 
Romanists. He makes another sacrament; he 
makes a thing necessary to salvation which 
Christ left free; he makes an inference infalli- 
ble. He is twin brother to the Pope, ard so far 
worse than the Pope that Pio Nono has a coun- 
cil to limit him in his decrees by so much com- 
mon sense as is to be had in the Vatican ; but 
ours are amenable to no one. 

One word as to the probable meaning of the 
writer. I think that we can get pretty near the 
tone of his thought to find what kind of circum- 
spection he was aiming at for his Ephesian 
friends. If you could run your eye back over 
the things that he mentions, you would see that 
heis not very abstruse or hard to be understood. 
He says to them: ‘Leaving off lying; not 
mentioning fornication; not allowing wanton 
talking and the like.’’ I do not care to follow 
him up too closely. He was dealing with a hard 
set of Christians and he uses uncomfortable 
plainness of speech. They needed plain Greek, 
and he gaveittothem. Now,if this is the 
tone of the whole passage, is it not the 
restraining of the real meaning? Is it 
quite the thing to remove the text from the 
surrounding, and to draw fine lines of severest 
asceticism from its substantial rudeness? The 
walk circumspective which was required of the 
Ephesians was of a sort that we do not choose 
to mention in our pulpits now, as becometh 
saints now. If any one is in the practice of 
these sins now, he hears the text speaking to 
him directly. Otherwise he hears it, -as it 
were, indirectly—that is, as an appeal to his 
judgment to do his best, to walk carefully in 
the ways of religion, to redeem his time—that 
is, to make the best use of it—and in such evil 
days as may be now to accurately fill out the 
highest scheme of piety that he knows. I am 
earnestly desirous to impress this thought, and 
reiterate it, even to tediousness. If a man lives 
all his life under the impression that there is an 
ideal life in the inferences of these epistles 
which he ought to lead, even if there is nothing 
true in the notion, the evil is great to him. 
Take one of your healthy boys down to the 
seaside next summer. Turn him loose on the 
white beaches. Give him up to himself to en- 
joy all that a healthy boy can find of imagina- 
tion and delight in it. Only leave in his mind 
the vague impression that he is not to bathe. 
Do not tell him so in words; but produce the 
impression on him by the Magna Charta, or the 
Declaration of Independence, or some such 
means, that it is an awful sin and recre- 
ancy ever to wet one’s hot skin with salt 
water. Do not oppose in his mind two 
present things; but one past—that the 
saintly anchorites never washed them- 
selves, that St. Simon Stylites said some stern 
things about the blessings of not bathing, and 
then leave him. Bathe he will, if he is a 
healthy boy, in spite of antiquated considera- 
You may term it total depravity; but it 
is his nature. He cannot balance a motive of a 
thousand years ago against a pressing passion 
for the water that offers now. He might re- 
strain his wish for love of you. That is a pres- 
ent motive. His character would show itself 
in the struggle. ButI am imagining you to 
succeed in making him balance one motive 
that is all past with a passion that is all in the 
present—antiquity of oracle against presentness 
of temptation. If you could do it, you would 
put him where I have often found myself; 
where the country often finds itself, in the 
struggle of conservatism and advance ; where 
the churches are often found, who resist 
some demand that the living Christ shall be 
stripped of the cerements of the grave and per- 
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The established ornament of ecclesiastical or- 
thodoxy is the crucifix. Itoccurred to me, as I 
stood beneath the cold, ghastly crucifix of the 
Jesuits in the solemn silence of the cathedral 
at Philadelphia, and tried to lift my thoughts 
by it toGod: What prevents us from having 
an image of Christ as holding a little child in his 
arms before us, and giving him smile for 
smile? I have seen him do it; and, while 
I know what he did for us in having lived, and 
then in having died, is there no way to make 
him alive now? To walk circumspectly, as 
having just as present a reason and use in it 
as if each day we could join him on the street- 
corner and ask him to tell us how to walk over 
the ferry and into our parlors. I think that 
St. Paul knew how to talk to the men of 
Ephesus. Whether he would have been able 
to jump out of the first into the nineteenth 
century by any miraculous transition I do not 
care to know. I take his words now and di- 
gest them. What is, then, wanted is the healthy 
digestion. That process, as I understand it, is 
the one by which I take something which was 
another’s, and.boil it down and make it my own. 
It may be none the better—it may have been 
the meat of some sunny old ox, and it may be- 
come the flabby muscle of a piping invalid; but, 
if it is the best that I can do, do not blame me 
if I refuse to try and live on the meats of last 
year or of my ancestor’s simpler tables. 
Truth is digestible. It is ages ago that God 
called it manna. And, curiously enough, that 
one word is a catechism in itself. The people 
went out early in the morning and found it. 
They took it up in their hands and asked, in 
wonder: “ Manna! What is it?”’ To find out, 
they tried it. And God called it thus. So is 
it with all living truth. Let us sit down by 
St. Paul, and hear what was the circumspec- 
tion needed in Ephesus in the year 64. Then 
chew on it and lay it up in the ruminating 
stomach, and, not trying to do exactly, asunder 
pain of damnation, just as they did, let us dare 
to venture the digestibility of it as food, and 
live on it. 

So, then, I come finally to the answer of the 
question, What is the standard of circumspec- 
tion in the Gospel? Is it the literature of the 
first century, transferred over to us by the aid 
of scholarly intervention? by translations of 
ancient manuscripts ? by the varying decrees of 
churches and contrary sects ? or is there a liv- 
ingness of truth? a standard that accepts all 
the good of the past and digests it into the 
language of this day? You can see at a glance 
that often men have made bad uses of these 
questions ; and they can doit again. They can 
do it with the elements of their grains and 
their potatoes. It is the law of Ged’s giving 
that they may do this. Now, the true standard 
of moral action, as revealed in the Gospel and 
the Epistles, is wrapped up in the phrase the 
“mind of Christ.’? I say that this is the Chris- 
tian ideal of the rule of life. What is that 
mind ? 

1. First, to lay all question on one point. A 
single passage in the Gospel shows conclu- 
sively that the question rose in the mind of 
Jesus whether his religion was to take on the 
form of the ascetic faiths of men or to dare to 
accept the common life, purifying it of all its 
evils and accepting it as the true road to the 
divine favor. This is the force of the words 
of his: ‘‘John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing’’; ‘‘the Son of Man came doing both.”’ In 
other words, John, for good reasons, was an 
ascetic, living by chance, taking whatever came 
to hand, having nothing, wanting nothing, in 
the vast excitement of his yearning soul for 
the speedy reformation of his people, that they 
might escape the destruction lowering in the 
horizon. Contrasted with him and his man- 
ner the Son of Man deliberately placed the 
picture of his own life. There will be always 
men to follow John and wir the fame of 
heroes by the sternest self-denial. The great 
majority of men are truer and less formal if 
they train themselves to quiet work, to com- 
mon graces of honesty, charity, and obedience. 

So, finally, the one idea of the mind of 
Christ, the real circumspection, which we most 
need, to my thinking, is to have, as 
the prevailing temperament—as the habit of 
the whole mental and moral structure—the 
the sameingrained impression of present mo- 
tive, present law, present help of religious 
promptings that Christ had. If I could paint 
him to your eyes, I would not do it on the 
cross. That was an event. It passed away. It 
happened nearly nineteen centuries ago. It 
was done in one day, and was seen no more. 
Its influences continue; but the thing in the 

scene was of aday. The one impression that 
comes first to me, in reading the virtue of Jesus, 
was its spontaneity, its presence of all the real 
powers of God and his help. True, he did 
sometimes refer men to the past. He does often 
dwell on the grand future. But the great trait 
n which he differs from ell other teachers is 
the wholeness of his daily life in the matter of 
faith. He is always spontaneous. He would 
have done everything that he did if there had 
been no past and no future. He acts by a con- 





mitted to walk among men alive from the dead. 


tinual consciousness of the oneness of God and 
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the soul. His Father is, for all purposes, with 
and in him all the time. He would have been 
as true and virtuous if David had been the 
greatest of sinners or the purest of saints; if 
Samson had been the giant of ambiguous 
strength of body or the unsullied example of 
spirituality. We do not fora moment think of 
him as if it could have made the least differ- 
ence in his views which way the schools 
of the learned scribes had settled any 
point of historical doubt. If this be so, 
then the one point which I make is that 
the truest life of circumspection is his who 
follows Christ in this thought. Such a Chris- 
tian will study all the past, and accept all the 
highest motives to help him on in the love and 
practice of virtue that all the past can give 
him. Nothing will be too small for his re- 
search and loving acceptance. He will admire 
the self-denial of Elijah, and imitate it on occa- 
sion; but he will have no fear of finding 
Elijah any the less a model of that virtue if 
he find him in many things ‘‘a man of like pas- 
sions with himself.’? His sympathies will go 
out the more for him if he sees that it cost him 
something to be what he was. He will love to 
dream of the future of the sons of God. He 
will often feel the necessity of kindling anew 

the fires of an eager imagination of the re- 
wards of the coming Kingdom of the saints. 

He will need it ali; will love to thrill his thirsty 

soul with large draughts of holy desire for it all. 

But. his daily walk and conversation will be 

marked all over, so that men will take knowl- 

edge of him that he has been with Jesus and 

learned of him ; so that cireumspection will be 

the same as spontaneous, ready, constant, and 

unfailing present love of all virtue and grace. 

To such a faith Christ is living in him. He 

is a temple of the Holy Ghost. He is a free 

man in Christ Jesus. His religion is all his life. 

His life is all religious. May God help us to 
gain this great gift of faith and adorn all doc- 
trine with such hearty obedience to him. 


The Suntay-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL ist. 
THE OIL INCREASED.—II Krnes iy, 1—7. 





NoTEs.— Wives of the sons of the prophets.— 
It then appears that they did not practice ce- 
libacy. My two sons to be bondmen.—This 
was in accordance with the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xxv, 39—-43), which required that Hebrew serv- 
ants, held for debt, should not be treated as 
slaves, but as hired servants, tillthe debt was 
paid, or till the year of Jubilee should come. 
Neither is it entirely contrary to the law of 
natural justice that debts should be paid, even 
by personal service or that of the family. 
There is some reason in the inheritance of a 
debt, as well as of riches. Pot of oil; 
rather, an anointing of oil.—The oil was not of 
the choicer kind used for food. Shut the 
door.—The miracle was for a merciful pur- 
pose, not for display of miraculous power, 
Just so Christ was in the habit of telling peo- 
ple not to publish his miracles. 

Instruction.—While godliness is the most im- 
portant thing. yet there are other important 
things—such 8s cleanliness and prudence. The 
woman’s husband was a good man; but he 
had not kept out of debt. Possibly he was 
driven into debt during the famine. Good 
men do gspmetimes get into financial difficul- 
ties without being to blame. But business 
prudence may bean aid to godliness. Debt 
should be avoided with the utmost care, and 
never incurred unless one sees just how he 
wil! pay it. Children should be taught to pay 
as they go. Itis an admirable plan for them 
to get in the habit of laying up a little money 
regularly, even if it be very little. It is better 
to put six cents in a savings bank than to 
spend it for a passing pleasure. The child 
who has a savings-bank account and steadily 
increases it may not be a Christian, but he is 
doing something that isin a measure akin to 
religion. Heis thoughtful of the future. He 
is rather more likely to become a Christian 
than another one, and, when a Christian, is like- 
ly to be a more useful one. 

Debts must be paid. The obligation to pay 
them never lapses until they are entirely paid. 
Elisha did not tell the widow to compromise 
for as small an amount as possible ; but to pay 
in full first. It may be right now, with our 
laws, for a man who fails to compromise by 
paying a certain portion, and to be legal- 
ly released from the rest; but he cannot be 
morally released until he has paid the utter- 
most farthing. When he fails he has no 
moral right to retain anything for his own 
use and comfort, except by permission of 
the creditors, so that he may be helped 
to begin again and acquire means to pay 
by and by what he cannot pay now. In 
these days, when so many individuals, and cor- 
porations, and even states have failed to pay 
their debts, it is well to teach the obligations 
of common honesty. There was a rough sense 











did not pay what he owed was compelled to 
work it out, and to give the labor of his family 
until the debt was paid. If the young were 
taught in the Sabbath-school and at home 
economy and to keep a savings account there 
would not be such hard times. 

When in trouble, ask help of your friends, and 
of God, the best friend, and then help yourself 
all you can. The woman ¢ried to Elisha—to 
one who knew her, and knew her husband, and 
knew that the family was deserving. It does 
not pay in trouble to yield and sink; but, rather, 
to use every means to overcome the difficulty. 
The best help will come from God. This 
widow’s relief came from God through the 
prophet. 

When help is asked, grant it, if the applicant 
be worthy. There is here no lesson to help the 
unworthy. It is quite as well that they should 
be crowded hard to the wall and made to suffer- 
Elisha knew this widow was a worthy person, 
and asa widow she had a special claim to sym- 
pathy. Pure religion, James says, shows itself 
in caring for the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction. We are nowhere told that it 
feeds the drunken, vicious, or*lazy. But itis 
every man’s duty to see to it that the righteous 
are not forsaken and that his seed do not beg 
bread. 

God’s blessing may be expected on what we 
happen to be able to do. The widow had onlya 
little cheap oil. It was by that she was helped and 
supported. Whatever we can do best we should 
try to do, and may expect a blessing in it, even 
if it be not very great or worthy. People some- 
times think thatif they could talkin meeting, 
or preach, or be missionaries they could do 
good and be blessed. But there may be as 
much blessing for us in the poorest oil as in the 
costliest burnt sacrifice. God’s grace can mul- 
tiply the usefulness of our commonest work- 
day duties, so that we can serve him in them 
and can do much good to others—at least, to 
our own household, and that is the first of all 
duties. This widow was anxious for her chil- 
dren, and she saved them with the household 
oil and the blessing of God. Any father or 
mother who does that much does well. 








-... The Ohio Sunday-school Union is 
among the oldest of state organizations, cele- 
brating its eighth anniversary this spring. It 
is non-denominational and embraces over 300,- 
000 scholars and teachers. It is said of it 
that it ‘has done more to stimulate the study 
of the Bible and perfect plans for extending 
the Sunday-school in the State of Ohio, among 
the destitute portions of the state, than all 
other instrumentalities employed7during the 
time of its existence. The chief means used 
have been thorough organizations in townships 
and counties—embracing all except ten coun- 
ties—public addresses, awakening the masses 
to the subject of Sunday-school work, aiding 
the weak and feeble schools by Sunday-school 
papers and books needed, etc.” 


....A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Dakota writes: 

“T have been holding a series of meetings in 
a place where I organized a Sunday-school two 
years ago. It was populous, but had no relig- 
ious services. There were a few Eastern back- 
slidden professors; but the Sabbath was dese- 
crated openly and the community given up to 
worldliness and frivolity. The Sunday-school 
has been maintained and has increased in use- 
fulness and interest, and they have had some 
preaching. Our meetings were held in an un- 
favorable place; but at the close seventeen 
persons professed to have accepted Christ and 
a number of former professors testified that 
they had been quickened into new life.” 


....A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in North Carolina reports as his 
year’s work 86 schools organized and aided, 
having 4,395 members ; 46 schools visited and 
aided, having 4,723 members; 604 Bibles and 
Testaments distributed; 207 families visited ; 
218 hopeful conversions; and 2 new churches 
organized from pioneer schools. There has 
been a steady increase in the schools ; one has 
more than trebled. Four years ago he organ- 
ized a school in which only four persons could 
read. It now has 140 members and 75 or 80 read 
the Bible. 


....Mr, Moody tells of a London preacher 
who would gather great crowds about him, and 
then preach on, and on, and on, until every one 
of his hearers had gone and left him alone. 
When asked why he insisted on tiring out and 
disgusting his audience, he answered that it 
seemed a pity to stop as long as anybody was 
willing to hearany more. Possibly that is why 
some speakers make such long speeches to 
Sunday-schools. + 


---. The Sunday-school Times knows of a boy 
who, having just learned that the names John 
and Jack were used interchangeably, took oc- 
casion to air his knowledge of the different 
readings of Scripture by calling his sister’s 
attention to a picture of ‘‘ Jack the Baptist.” 


----l0 Holland Sunday-schools have in- 
ereased from 430, in 1871, to 800, in 1876; the 
number of teachers from 1,501 to 2,740; and the 





of justice in the old law by which a man who 


register of scholars from 44,000 to 75,000, 


Biblical Research, 


Amone the facts bearing on biblical science 
brought out in M. Fr. Lenormant’s “ tude sur 
quelques parties des syllabaires cunéiformes” may 
be mentioned the following. As in Hebrew, so 
in Assyrian the words for waters and heavens 
are plural. They are occasionally, however, 
found in the singular, as in poetry. In the 
Bible the word Anath, or its plural, Anathoth, 
is used in geographical names. Anat, or Antu, 
is the goddess corresponding to the god of 
heaven, Anu, the chief member of the first 
divine triad. His name, which has come to be 
completely Assyrian and transferred to other 
Shemitic languages, is derived from Ana, the 
word meaning god in the language of the 
earliest Accadian (Turanian) inhabitants of 
Babylonia. When taken into a Semitic lan- 
guage it was factitiously connected with the 
root py, fo pray. The biblical name 
Arioch (Zri-aku, servant of the Moon) is proof 
that the name of the Moon-god Sin, which 
enters into its composition, was pronounced 
Aku in Accadian. The name Merodach, 
who was one of the gods of Babylonia, is 
a contraction of the Accadian amar-uduki, 
“Splendor of the Sun’’; while Nimrod has the 
same meaning, being derived from the Accadian 
ana amar-udu, ana meaning god. This deriva- 
tion of Nimrod and identification with Mero- 
dach would appear to conflict with George 
Smith’s identification of Nimrod with the Baby- 
lonian Izdubar. The Hebrew pyy9x, man, 
is not from an Arabic root meaning ‘‘ to be fee- 
ble,”’ but from a root meaning “‘breath.”? In 
Assyrian the word nis means “‘ man” and also 
“spirit,” and in very many languages the word 
for “spirit”? is identical with the word for 
“breath.” The Bible speaks of Canaan as 
a land flowing with milk and honey. An Assy- 
rian text says: ‘‘ By the favor of the king, milk 
and honey flow for thee in streams.’’ The 
fact that the Syrian word for city is alu, Hebrew 
bax, tent, indicates the original nomadic life 
of the Shemitic Assyrians. The name Evil 
Merodach means ‘‘ Man of Merodach,” as Zvil 
is the Hebrew form of the Accadian Amelu, 
man. The letters “‘m’’ and “v’’ are inter- 
changable in Accadian. The stone Zohe- 
leth, the name of a place near Jerusalem, cor- 
responds in form to the Assyrian zahalu, 
gravite. The name of the God Nergal (II 
Kings xvii, 30) does not mean, as Oppert sug 
gests, ‘‘the traveler,’’ referring to the apparent 
retrograde motion of Nergal, or the planet 
Mars ; but is an Accadian compound of nir, 
* foot,’ and gal, “‘ great.”? The onyx stone, 
pnw, of Genesis ii, 12, is properly the lapis 
lazuli, the word meaning “ blue.”,——-—The 
name given to Ur of the Chaldees by the Chal- 
dees (or Accadians) was uwru-unu, the dwelling 
of the illuminator—i.e, the Moon God. The 
Assyrians called it simply Uru, which also has 
in Accadian the meaning “the city.” 
































...-Anu article by Herr Professor O. Fraas, in 
Stuttgart, on the ‘‘ Jwraschichten am Hermon” — 
i. e., Jura strata on Mt. Hermon—gives particu- 
lars of the latest geological discoveries with 
reference to Mt. Hermon, and proves beyond a 
doubt that its formation is identical in many 
respects with the Jura region. The strata have 
a dip to the southeast and succeed in an 
ascending order as follows: (1) chalky rock, 
(2) lacunose lava, (3) lower white Jura, (4) up- 
permost brown Jura, (5) upper brown Jura, (6) 
basalt. The article abounds in details, and 
particularly discusses thirty-four fossils pecu- 
liar to the rocks in question and common to 
the two regions. The chief collections of min- 
erals and fossils upon which the determina- 
tions are based are those of Professor Lewis 
and others, of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirit. The author gives credit, also, 
to the work of Géotzlof, a mining engineer ; 
Prof. Sandberger, of Wiirzburg ; and Missionary 
Zeller, of Nazareth ; but gives full admission 
that the first discovery of both localities and 
fossils belongs to the American missionaries. 
The article appears in the “Jahrbuch fiir Miner- 
alogie, etc., 1877.” 


....A large whale was lately stranded on the 
beach near Tyre, in Syria, and the skeleton 
will most likely find its way to the cabinet of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit. This 
disposes effectually of the question so often 
discussed with reference to the Book of Jonah— 
i.e., whether there be whales in the Mediter- 
ranean; though the officers of the steamers 
that ply between Marseilles and Alexandria 
will tell the inquirer that whales are well known 
in that sea. 


....The “‘ Zend-Avesta” is one of the famous 
sacred books of the world, being the Bible of 
the Parsees and handing down the religion of 
Zoroaster, The meaning of the word has been 
a matter of doubt and discussion. The last 
authority, M.-de Harlez, who discusses the 
subject in. the last number of the Journale 
Asiatigue, concludes that ‘‘ Zend-Avesta,”’ or, 
rather, ‘ Avesta-Zend,’’ means ‘* The Law and 





the Commentary.” 


Fine Arts. 


THE exhibitions of pictures by our own 
artists afford very little opportunity of form- 
ing a judgment as tothe advancement of art 
in Europe. We have no school of our own, 
though we have a good many art schools, which 
are conducted in the old ruts; and our coun- 
trymen who go abroad to study are satisfied 
with copying from old models and imitating 
old masters. But there must be a progressive 
movement in art, as in all other human affairs ; 
and every age, as well as every land, must have 
an art expression of its own. We can forma 
very good idea of the condition of art in 
Cyprus five hundred years before the Christian 
Era, from the retanants of sculpture in the Ces- 
nola collection; the sculptures from Nineveh, 
in the rooms of the Historical Society, afford 
us a good idea of the state of art in the days 
of Nimrod; the Abbot collection, in the same 
building, will give a lively idea of Egyptian art 
inthe time of the Pharaohs ; the pictures in the 
Lenox Library offer a good illustration of the 
low state of British art in the early part of this 
century ; the Castellani collection, in the Me- 
tropolitan Art Museum, affords some brilliant 
examples of the Greek and Roman art of two 
thousand years ago; while in the same gallery 
are some indifferent examples of Dutch and 
Flemish painting in the 17th century. But, if 
we wish to learn what the present condition of 
European artis, we must watch for the new pic- 
tures that are exhibited by Mr. Kneedler, at the 
Goupil Gallery, in Fifth Avenue. There has 
just been placed on exhibition there a small 
painting by Géréme, for the sight of which an 
admission fee of 25 cents is charged. And a very 
extravagant charge it is; for the painting is by 
no means one of his best, and, but for the art- 
ist’s name, would not attract any special atten- 
tion. The subject of this painting is Egyptian 
or Turkish, and it is called ‘‘The Sword 
Dance.”? A single female figure occupies the 
center of the canvas. The scene represented 
is the interior of a café, and the dancer, whois 
standing on her toes, with a sword balanced on 
her head and another sword in her right hand, 
seems to be performing for her own amuse- 
ment, as there are no spectators except the 
three musicians, who are sitting motionless on 
the floor. It is similar in composition to the 
arlist’s famous painting of the Almeh, which 
is a vastly superior work in all respects; and its 
sole value is in the fidelity of the representa- 
tion of a scene which is not worth representing 
in an elaborate work of art. It marks the de- 
cadence of Géréme’s talent as a _paint- 
er, and we are not surprised to learn 
that he is about abandoning painting 
for sculpture. There are other new 
pictures in the Goupil Gallery, superior to 
Géréme’s, and the most remarkable of them is 
a brilliant example of the new school of Ro- 
man coloring and French drawing, by Kam- 
merer, a pupil of Géréme’s, who bids fair to 
become more famous than his master. This 
new picture is called “The Marriage Proces- 
sion,’ and it represents a bride and bridegroom, 
in the fantastical costume of the incroyable 
period of the French Revolution, just after the 
ceremony, accompanied by their fantastical 
companions. It is a study of manners and 
morals well worthy of attention, as well as a 
brilliant example of the new style, which none 
of our own artists have yet thought it worth 
their while to attempt to imitate. 


held recently in Vienna. It contained a large 
number of works, either printed for the music- 
al dramas of that master or illustrative of 
them. Kaulbach, Gabriel Max, Pixie, and 
other celebrated artists sent magnificent car- 
toons. Many of the pictures were simply pen- 
and-pencil sketches of scenes from ‘‘ Tannhiau- 
ser,’”’ ‘* Wahnfried,”’ the “ Nibelungen,” etc. 


....There have been two or three sales of 
pictures by auction during the week, which 
have attracted some attention, though nothing 
of importance was offered. The Evans collec- 
tion, consisting mostly of modern French and 
German pictures, brought, in the aggregate, 
but $36,000. The highest price obtained was 
for a painting by Franz Meyerheim, of Bremen, 
called “The Pet,’’ which sold for $1,250, 


...-The Boston Daily Advertiser says Mr. 
Norton, one of Boston’s most prominent 
artists, announces that he is about to leave for 
Europe, in the interest of his art. Before his 
departure he will make a full exhibition of his 
works and offer them for sale, 


....Kruseman Van Elten, the well-known 
landscape painter of New York, has been made 
a Knight of the Order of the Lion of Nether- 
lands. This is said to be the highest civil dis- 
tinction in the gift of the government of that 
country. 


_++.-The Neapolitan artists gave the painter 
Géréme a farewell breakfast Jast month, and 
King Victor Emanuel decorated him with the 
cross of a Knight of the Order of Saints Maurice 





and Lazarus. 


....A Richard Wagner art exhibition was 
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Personalities 
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Everysopy seems well satisfied with the 
appointment of Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, to 
the office of Secretary of the Navy, though no- 
body, it seems, had ever thought of him as a 
Cabinet officer. But when Judge Patterson, of 
Terre Haute, asked President Hayes how he 
came to think of “‘ Dick’? Thompson as a mem- 
per of his Cabinet, the President said : “‘ Nearly 
forty years ago I heard him make a speech in 
Columbus, Ohio. I stood a square away, but 
I heard distinctly every word of his silvery 
voice ; and his wonderful eloquence impressed 
me so that I have never forgotten it.” The 
echo of a voice heard forty years before may 
be regarded as one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the conservation of force on record. 
Little could the speaker have imagined how 
long his utterances would be remembered, and 
the effect they would produce, when he opened 
his mouth in Columbus, forty years ago. 
President Hayes is blessed with a good mem- 
ory. 

....Bishop Potter, in excusing himself from 
the making of aspeech at the luncheon after 
the Trinity dedication at Boston, the other day, 
told the story of the man who was always 
bragging of any speech he made, and accord- 
ingly once told a friend that he had just been 
down to Boston, where he made a speech. 
‘‘ Oh! did you ?”’ said the friend. ‘‘Iam glad 
to hearit. Ialways did hate those Bostoni- 
avs.”? Butthis is not the true version of the 
story, which was told of a son of Bishop Wain- 
wright, Bishop Potter’s predecessor. Some- 
body told a friend that he had gone to Boston 
to lecture on music, upon which the friend re- 
plied: “Lam glad of it. I hate the Bostoni- 
ans.” 

....President Hayes appears to entertain a 
very tender regard for statesmen left out in the 
cold by their constituencies. Ex-Governor, ex- 
Senator, and ex-Secretary of the Treasury Bout- 
well has been well provided for, by being ap- 
pointed to the office of editor of ‘‘ The Revised 
Statutes,’ with a salary of $5,000; while ex-Gov- 
ernor, ex-Senator, and ex-Secretary Morrill has 
been given the comfortable office of collector of 
Portland, Maine. Both appointments are com- 
mendable; but people ask why ex-Governor 
Washburne, of Portland, should have been dis- 
a. pointed ? 


..».We learn from Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,”’ which have been pronounced as enter- 
taining as Boswell’s biography of Johnson, 
that Mr. Carlyle has always been troubled 
about his literary style, and that he has never 
been pleased with the manner of anytaing that 
he has written. But so good a critic might 
have found something to admire even in his 
own writings. If he did not like his own style, 
there are plenty of people whose greatest am- 
bition is to write just like him. There is no 
other living author who has had so many imi- 
tators. 

..»»New Hampshire is not the only place in 
the world where religious bigotry has a dom- 

nating influence. Count Herbert de Bismarck, 
son of the chancellor, lately offered himself as 
a candidate for membership in the Vienna 
Jockey Club; but withdrew under the sug- 
gestion that he would be blackballed for his 
father’s hostility toward the Catholic Church. 
In New Hampshire they exclude Catholics only 
from public office by law. The jockey clubs in 
the Granite State, if they have any, are probably 
less exclusive. 


...-It is said that three of Washington’s 
third cousins, the grandchildren of Warner 
Washington, of Virginia, are now living, old, 
poor, and dependent, in Gordonsville, Ky. It 
is altogether too bad. Men who bear the 
honored name of the Father of his Country 
and who are descended from the same ancestor 
ought to have lived more prudently, so as not 
to bring reproach upon their family name in 
their old age. They and all others who bear 
great historical names should remember 
noblesse oblige. 


....The English papers say that the Prince 
of Wales has decided to place his two eldest 
sons on the ship-of-war “ Britannia,” in order 
that they may be subject to naval discipline. 
The Prince thinks, we presume, that, if ‘ Bri- 
tannia’’ rules the waves, she will also be able to 
rule his unruly offspring. 


...-It is said that Dr. P. Dwight, of Adams, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., who is now more than 
ninety-two years old, acted as groomsman at 
the marriage of Rutherford Hayes, of Wilming- 
ton, Windsor County, Vt., the father of the 
President-elect, Rutherford B. Hayes. 


...-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe denies having 
ever been turned away from any-hotel on 
account of her advocacy of woman’s suffrage 
or for any other reason. 


...eLt is reported that Generals G. T. Beaure- 
gard and Jubal Early are to institute and con- 
duct a series of mammoth lottery drawings in 
New Orleans. 





re: A 


Mr. FRINK states, in due ‘Proceedings of 
the California Academy of Sciences,’’ that, in 
order to ascertain, if possible, “‘the cause of 
the sound that is produced by the musical 
sand from Ranai, presented to the Academy at 
a former meeting, I investigated its structure 
under the microscope, and I think the facts I 
have ascertained fully explain the manner in 
which the sound is produced. As the grains of 
sand, although small, are quite opaque, it is 
necessary to prepare them so that they should 
be sufficiently transparent to render their 
structure visible. This was effected by fasten- 
ing them to a glass slide and grinding them 
down until one flat surface was obtained. The 
grains were found to be chiefly composed of 
portions of small coral and apparently cal- 
careous sponges, and presented under the 
microscope a most interesting object. The 
sand contained small black particles, which the 
microscope showed to be formed principally 
of crystals of nepheline and magnetic oxide 
of iron, imbedded ina glassy matrix. These 
were undoubtedly voleanic sands. The struc- 
ture of these grains, I think, explains the 
reason why sound is emitted when they are 
set in motion. The motion against each other 
causes vibrations in their substance, and con- 
sequently in the sides of the cavities they con- 
tain; and, these vibrations being commu- 
municated to the air by the cavities, under the 
most favorable conditions for producing sound, 
the result is the loud poise which is caused 
when any large mass of sand is set in motion. 


....The meteor of December 21st, says Prof, 
Kirkwood, in The Interior, was, when first visi- 
ble, about 75 or 80 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face, at a point southwest from Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and near the northern boundary of the 
Indian Territory. It passed Emporia at a few 
degrees southeast from the zenith; entered 
Missouri near the southwest corner of Jackson 
County; passed very nearly over the towns of 
Lexington, Keytesville, and Oakdaley Missouri; 
Quincy, Lewiston, Peoria, and Loraine, Ill; 
Winamac, Augusta, and Auburn, Ind.; Bryan 
and Toledo, Ohio; crossed Lake Erie to a point 
afew miles south of Erie, Pennsylvania ; and 
reached the earth’s surface near the southwest 
corner of Chautauqua County, New York. Its 
elevation at the tfme of its final explosion was 
between 20 and 25 miles ; when over Lake Erie, 
immediately north of Wooster, O., 30 miles; 
over northwestern Indiana, from 44 to 48 miles; 
Quincy, Dlinois, between 55 and 60 miles. This 
track is not represented by a straight line 
drawn on the map, but by one somewhat 
curved toward the north or northwest. Its 
length is very nearly if not quite 1,000 miles— 
one of the longest on record. In the latter 
part of its course the principal fire-ball was 
followed by atrain or group of smaller meteors, 
many of which were superior in apparent mag- 
nitude to Venus or Jupiter. The true diameter 
of the cluster was five miles and its length 
about forty miles. 


.... When we imagine rapidity of growth we 
are apt to think of the lowest orders of vegeta- 
tion, and to say of anything that it springs up 
like a mushroon is meant to be expressive of 
the most worthless rapidity. There are, how- 
ever, some very useful plants ef the higher 
types that grow very fast, and of these the 
bamboo is an illustration. How very useful 
the bamboo is was seen in the Japanese de- 
partment of the Centennial. Japan would 
hardly be the Japan we know withoutit. By 
some experiments recently made in Algeria, 
one species (Bamb viridi-gl ) has 
been found to grow over sixteen feet in six 
weeks. This is over four inches and a half a 
day and beats our maize eveninthe warmest 
and most favorable weather. It is to be won- 
dered at that bamboo culture is not attempted 
in the South. The bamboo would probably 
thrive anywhere south of the Potomac, and 
would be far more valuable than the Eucalyp- 
tus, which is very impatient of the slightest 
frost. 





...-Mr. 8S. H. Scudder has been working 
upon a collection of fossil ants from South 
Park, Colorado. Heer, in his work on the fos- 
sil insects of Giningen and Radoboj, had found 
that most of the fossil ants discovered were 
winged females. It seems reasonable that this 
should be so, as the winged insects were the 
most likely to fall into the water and be 
drowned, and especially the females, who are 
much more heavy-bodied than the males. Mr. 
Scudder had found about forty species of ants 
in the collection, most of which were winged 
females. In amber fossils most of the specimens 
of ants are workers. 


~eeeCentury plants seem to becentury plants 
only in our northern garden culture. M. La- 
chaume, of Havana, says that in Cuba they 
flower in sevén or eight years from the seed, 
if they grow in rich soil. On poor, rocky 
places they take a longer time to mature. ' 
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THE Rev. J. N. Cushing. of the American 

Baptist Mission in Burmah, has been spending 
a short time at Bhamo, the headquarters of the 
governor of Upper Burmah, and writes an en- 
thusiastic letter to The National Baptist in 
favor of establishing a permanent mission 
there. Bhamo is on the Irrawaddy River, 
about 900 miles north of Rangoon, and it is the 
centerof the Shan population. ‘Shan villages 
extend many days’ journey to the northwest.” 
‘* Northeast and east, beyond the mountains, 
are many Shan principalities, some of them 
stretching beyond the frontier into China, all 
of which may be reached by journeys of from 
three toseven days. Every dry season hun- 
dreds of these people visit Bhamo for trade. 
Marked dialectic differences occur only among 
those who are from within the Chinese terri- 
tory, so that ordinarily there is little difficulty 
in preaching to the people. Bhamo is also a 
most important station for the evangelization 
of the Kakhyens. Upon the mountains north, 
east, and west isa numerous race of people, 
resembling the Karens of Lower Burmab. 
These mountaineers are a brave people and 
have hitherto resisted all the attempts of the 
Burmaps to reduce them to subjection. 
Among this people there is an unexpected open- 
ing. One of the China Island missionaries re- 
siding here temporarily, having acquired some 
knowledge of their language, was invited to 
visit ove of their villages and administer some 
medicine. Accepting the invitation, he and 
another missionary went to the mountains, 
spent fifty days, and yet were unable to visit 
all the places to which they were invited. 
Some of the villages. expressed a desire for 
schools and teachers. They were intensely in- 
terested in learning that the Karens of Lower 
Burmah had received books at the hands of 
the white teachers, and wanted books in their 
own language.”’ 
There has been a mission among the Shans 
since 1860, but only one missionary has been 
employed. Mr. Cushing says he shall remain 
at Bhamo, while his wife stays at Toungu, until 
missionaries are sent to relieve him or the 
Union decides not to occupy the field. He 
says: “If a missionary can be sent to superin- 
tend, there are workmen ready to enter these 
Kakhyen mountains and labor for Christ. The 
Bassein Karen churches would make this their 
foreign missionary field and send preachers 
and teachers, to be under the supervision of the 
white missionary. 


....The American Methodist missions ih 
India have been very successful. According 
to tables given in The Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, the number of communicants in ten years 
has been multiplied by ten. In 1864 there were 
209 communicants; in 1874, 1,923. The num- 
ber of schools has increased from two in 1859, 
with 41 scholars, to 227 in 1875, with 8,031 
scholars. The Advocate also makes this very 
encouraging statement : 

‘There has been money enough contributed 

in India by people living there, directly to the 
treasury of our own mission, to pay all the sal- 
aries of all the missionaries sent out by our 
Church, with their wives, from the very begin- 
ning of our work until now. More than that, 
the sums -raised in India for our work woulé 
exceed this by at least $50,000, possibly by 
$100,000. Besides this, however, there have 
been contributions to our work, not reported to 
our treasury there, which amount to a consid- 
erable sum. For instance, the Bible and Tract 
Societies of India have contributed the cost of 
an average of fifteen colporteurs for some years 
past, all of whom have been exhorters, preach- 
ers, or Bible-readers, and all of whom have 
labored exclusively in our own mission field 
and under our own missionaries, just as if they 
were paid by our society. The societies have 
also donated literature which, we judge, in 
round numbers, to stand about as follows for 
say five years past : Vernacular Old Testament, 
60 copies; New Testament, 2,500 copies: 
“Portions” of Scripture, 15,000; Bibles, over 
300; and of tracts, considerable over 100,000. 
All these have, of course, contributed to our 
general success in India and augments our 
eels from India resources to more than half 
a million of dollars!” 
The Methodist work in India is now organized 
into two annual conferences—the North and 
the South India. They report for 1876 a total 
of 1,174 probationers, 2,460 members, and 
8,190 Sunday-school scholars. 


-...We are glad to notice that the United 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary treasury is 
now in @ much better condition than it was a 
few months ago. The Board announces that 
it is now able, by the receipt of liberal contri- 
butions, to return thé Rey. Messrs. Harvey and 
Johnson to Egypt. The United Presbyterian 
Students’ Hall Missionary Society, of Edin- 


burgh, has been induced to ‘‘ adopt the Osiout 
College building fund as their scheme of effort 
for the ensuing year,”? and several persons 
have advanced liberal donations. 





.... The Missionary Herald has received anew 
editor, Secretary Clark, and it bears on its 
pages the evidence of careful and able editing. 
We know of no missionary periodical in this 
country which in all respects ranks with The 


Herald, and we do not see how any one who 
contributes to the treasury of the American 
Board or has an interest in its missions can af- 
ford to be without it. It costs only a dollar a 
year. 


....Dr. Kraff, the African missionary and 
traveler, is now at St. Chrischona, Germany, 
engaged in revising and correcting the Am- 


haric Scriptures, for fhe use of the Gallas slaves 
in Africa, | 








Schook and: College. 


THE following regulations have been es- 
tablished at Dartmouth College in relation to 
scholarships, of which there are about ninety. 
No student shall receive a scholarship until he 
has been one term in college and proved him- 
self worthy and is in full standing; but he may 
then receive the income from date of his en- 
trance. All applicants for scholarships must 
give account of all property held in their own 
right and of income from all other sources, 
including what they receive as gifts, and also 
of all necessary college expenses. They must 
also pledge themselves not to spend anything 
for tobacco, liquors, billiards, or dancing. Any 
failure to furnish annually, or when required, 
correct statement of income and expenses, as 
above named, or any violation of the above 
pledge, or any serious failure to comply with 
the college rules, will be considered sufficient 
reason for the withdrawal of the scholarship 
after it has been assigned. Scholarships shall 
be assigned at close of each year, and: any 
changes be made during the year that the 
faculty may deem desirable. 





....A preparatory school for the proposed 
Jewish Theological College, in this city, has 
been established. The school opened with 18 
pupils and has now 25. They are divided into 
two classes—the first class studying at present 
the Mishna, and the second translating the 
Bible and studying the Hebrew language 
grammatically. Five hours’ instruction are 
given weekly. There is no charge for admis- 
sion to the school ; al) that is required of the 
pupil being a bona-fide intention to prepare 
himself for a theological training, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of fitting bimself for the Jewish 
pulpit. 


.... The World says: ‘‘ The accession of Rev. 
Dr. Samuel C. Bartlett to the presidency of 


.| Dartmouth is notable as completing the revo- 


lution that began in the administration of the 
New England colleges with the inauguration 
of President Eliot at Harvard, in 1869. The 
presidents of all the New England colleges at 
that time—most of whom had been for many 
years in office—have since given place to 
others, save only in the case of Middlebury, 
whose president has served since 1866. 


....In the Harvard examinations for women 
the first or preliminary certificates are given to 
those young women not less than 17 years of 
age who pass a successful examination in a 
regularly prescribed course of study. The sec- 
ond or advanced certificate is granted to those 
young women who, having attained the age of 
18 years, have passed the preliminary examina- 
tion, and also a thorough examination in spe- 
cial elective studies in particular branches. 


....The University of Pennsylvania offers to 
establish 43 scholarships in the Towne Scientific 
School, at the rate of ten scholarships a year 
for a four-years course. These scholarships 
are to be awarded to the ten male pupils of the 
Philadelphia public schools who shal! pass the 
best examination for admission in the month of 
June of each year. The Philadelphia Board of 
Education has accepted the offer. 


....There are now 162 free high schools in 
Maine, which gave instruction during 1876 to 
12,489 pupils. These schools cost $111,689, 
$37,317 of which was furnished by the state. 
The amount paid into the state treasury for 
the support of common schools of all grades 
was $49,324. 


....At the annual meetfng of the overseers 
of the Industrial School for Girls at Hallo~- 
well, Me., Hon. Sidney Perham was chosen 
president. The school isin an excellent con- 
dition and has 32 scholars, . 


....-The next graduating class at Bowdoin 
College will number forty. It started with 
about eighty men and was the largest class 
when entering that the college had had for 
years. 


..-eThe Pamunkey tribe of Indians of Vir- 
ginia have petitioned the legislature of that 
state for a free school, for which they shall not 
be taxed, as they are very poor. 


.... The World, of this city, now prints an 
excellent summary of college news in each 
Sunday issue. :Itis prepared by a competent 
and experienced person. 


...-The spring term of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Crono, Me., has commenced 
with an addition of eleven members to the 
freshman class. 


.-.-Ln New Brunswick the most competent 
male teachers receive a salary of $571, and the 
female teachers of $348, 


....-Colby University, Waterville, Me., has 17 
seniors, 24 juniors, 30 sophomores, and 38 
freshmen ; total, 109. 


«+»eThe governor of Minnesota has vetoed 
the school-tax bill passed by the late legisla- 
ture, 








Pebbles, 


“Boots Blacked Inside” is a sign on & 
Fourth-Avenue window. 





-«.eIf you would know the value of money, 
go try and borrow some. 


-.»-A hot mince-pie will keep a man awake 
as long as a guilty conscience. 


...eIf persons would take more trouble 
about living, they would be less troubled when 
dying. 

-...-Columbus was the first man to establish 
an iron foundry in America. He cast an 
anchor. 

....“‘T ama broken man,” said a poet. ‘So 
I should think,” was the answer; ‘‘for I have 
seen your pieces.”’ 


-..» Husbands and fathers will be pleased to 
learn that ‘‘small checks’’ are to be fashionable 
for silks next summer. 


-.ee The good are said to die young; but, ac- 
cording to insurance statistics, a New England 
clergyman lives to be 65 years old. 


--.-Sweet are the uses of adversity. A 
cross-eyed schoolmarm can keep twice the usual 
number of children in order at once. 


-...A remark of Josh Billings’s: ‘‘I kno ov 
people so fond of contradickshun that it 
would not surprize me at all to hear them dis- 
puting with a guide-board about the distance 
to the next town.” 


---“‘Barber,’’ said a farmer to his tonsor, 
“now corn’s cheap, you ought to shave for 
half price.’’ ‘‘Can’t, Mr. Jones,’’ said the man 
of razors. ‘‘I really ought to charge more; for, 
when corn’s down, the farmers make such long 
faces that I have twice the ground to go over.” 


...-During cholera time a Glasgow joiner 
was asked by a lady who was employing him 
at some household work whether he would 
have a glass of whisky now or wait till he had 
finished the job. ‘“‘I’ll be takin’ the glass noo, 
mem,’’ said the artisan; ‘‘for there’s been a 
power o’ sudden deaths lately.” 


--.eA lady, whose cook went to a wake, was 
given notice by her a fortnight afterward that 
she was going to be married. ‘‘Who to?” 
asked the mistress. ‘‘ Piase, mam, to the hus- 
band of the corpse.’? ‘‘ Why, does he love 
you?” was thenext question. ‘‘Oh! yes,mam. 
He said I was the light of the funeral.” 


....A poor Irishman applied to one of the 
overseers of the poor for relief, and, upoi some 
doubt being expressed as to whether he was a 
proper object, he enforced his suit with much 
earnestness. ‘‘Och, yer MHonor,’’ said he, 
“shure I’d be starved long since but for me 
cat.”’ ‘‘But for what?” asked the astonished 
interrogator. ‘‘Me cat,’? rejoined the Irish- 
man, ‘Your cat! How so?’ ‘Shure, yer 
Honor, I sould her eleven times for sixpence a 
time, and she was always home before I could 
get there meself.’’ 


..--A late learned bishop was very anxious 
to convert a Parsee, who was making some stay 
in London, and, meeting him on an occasion 
favorable to private conversation, he opened an 
attack upon his peculiar tenets. ‘‘I cannot 
think,”’ he said, ‘‘how any man of intelligence 
and education, whose mind has been enlarged 
by travel snd association with men of different 
opinions, can worship a created object, such as 
the sun.’”’ ‘Oh! my lord bishop,’’ returned 
the Parsee, who had not been fortunate in the 
weather since his arrival in that country, “‘ you 
should see it. You have no idea what a glorious 
thing it is.”’ 


...-A young lady in Ohio wagered a young 
man a kiss that Tilden would be elected—he to 
pay if Tilden won, she to pay if Hayes was 
elected. On the morning of the 8th of No- 
vember he called and paid the bet; on the 9th 
he called and took it back. That evening she 
paid the bet. Next morning she took it back 
and he paid; then she paid, and he paid; and 
so they have been kept busy by the contradic- 
tory dispatches ever since,and both declare 
their willingness and ability to hold out until 
Congress decides the question. They don’t 
like the new Electoral Law. They think it is 
unconstitutional. 


--. A high-toned New Hampshire Democrat 
was addressing a crowd of faithful partisans on 
the political situation. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he ex- 
claimed, “it is all settled now. Tilden is 
elected beyond a doubt and I am going to give 
an ox forabarbecue. We haven’t had so good 
a chance foralongtime. Yes, I’ll give the ox 
and we’ll have the barbecue next Friday.” 
“‘Colonel,’”’ shouted one of the faithful, from 
the midst of the audience, ‘‘ moight I shpake?’’ 
**Yes,’’ said the Colonel. “ Wouldn’t it be 
betther putting it on Saturday, Colonel ?” 
“Why put it off?” inquired the puzzled orator. 
‘‘Bekase, yer Honor, yez shpoke of putting it 
on Friday; and sure you know the boolk of the 
Dimicratic party don’t ate mate on Friday!” 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST, 


AINSWORTH, J. W., moves to Milford, N.Y. 

ANDERSON, SamveEt H., ord. at Fairfax, Vt. 

BENTLY, P. C., removes to Maple Valley, N.Y. 

FARMER, Joun P., ord. at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
recently. 

HALL, R. G., East Lynn., Ill., died recently. 

HARVEY, James A., Armstrong, removes to 
Lima, O. 

HAMLIN, W. 8., called to Goshen, Ind. 

HENRY, W. T., Hamilton, called to First ch., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

JONES, C. M., West Danby, Ct., resigns. 

LORIMER, G. C., D. D., Boston, Mass., called 
to second ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MALTBY, C. O., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Madison, Wis., and enters upon his 
pastorate Sept. Ist. 

MOORE, A. 8., Loveland, O., offers his resigna- 
tion, to take effect the last Sunday in April. 

MUNDAY, I. A., Botetourt Springs, Va., re- 
moves to Warrenton, N. C. 

NEGUS, C. R., Pike, N. Y., offers his resigna- 
tion, to take effect May 1st. 

SCOTT, Ernest L., ord. at Brentwood, N. H. 

SUNDERLAND, Georaz, of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., called to Minonk, Ill. 

WAKEFIELD, Enoon, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died recently. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AUSTIN, 8. J., Warren, Mass., resigns. 

BERRY, Loren F., senior class of Yale, called 
to Plantsville, Conn. 

BINGHAM, E. B, Spencer, Mass., called to 
Rockville, Conn. 

me “ W., closes his pastorate at Covert, 
Mich. f 

CRUZAN, J. A., called to Brookfield, Mass. 

HASKELL, H. C., closes his pastorate at 
Columbus, O., with the present month, 

JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, called to 1st ch., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

KETCHUM, Sias, Maplewood, Mass., de- 
clines call to Henviker, N. H. 

MARSHALL, James AcKworTH, accepts call 
te Troy, N. H. 

MILLER, E. W., closes bis pastorate at Rock- 
ford, to go to Big Rapids, Mich. 

MUNGER, T. T., called to East Har'ford, 
Conn., where he is laboring as a supply. 

PAINE, SEWALL, Montgomery, Vt., run over 
by team and died of his injuries. 

ae W.T., accepts call to Gam- 

er, O. 

SEYMODUR, Jost, Alliance, O., accepts call to 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

SCOTT, D. B., Lynnfield, Mass., resigns. 

ee W. A., accepts eall to Hydesville, 

al. 


TREAT, Cuarues R., Greenwich, Conn., com- 
pelled to quit preaching for a season, on 
account of ill health. 

ae WeELts H., ord. and inst. at Pontiac, 

ich. 

WAITE, H. H., Hopkinton, N. Y., accepts call 
to Second ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

WILDER, H. L., the African missionary, is 
critically ill at Chelsea, Mass, 

— L. J., Ripon, Wis., called to Reading, 

ass. 

ve AMS, J. H., accepts call to Cooper, 

eb. 


WILSON, Tuomas, Stoughton, accepts call to 
Eaton, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN. 

COOK, H. 8. Newton, Iowa, accepts call to 
Lionville, Penn. 

ERNSBERGER, C. 8., Wapakoneta, accepts call 
to Lucas, O, 

KIEFER, I. N., called to Wooster, O. 

TJADEN, M. J., called to ch. in Grundy Co., 
Towa. 

b bats at 8. W., accepts call to Poestenkill, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROOKES, J. H., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

DICKSON, Wii11am T., West Sunbury, Pa., 
died recently. 

FOULKE, Henry C., declines call to Sixth ch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FRAZEE, J. H., Tom’s River, N. J., dismissed. 
He goes to Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

GIBSON, R. P., settles at Middletown, Pa. 

HEBERTON, E. P., resigns pastorate of First 
ch., Columbus, O. 

HOVEY, E. O., D.D., Prof. in Wabash College, 
died at Crawfordsville, Ind., March 10th, 
aged 76. 

McLAIN, Jos1aH, inst. at Carson City, Nev. 

MORAN, E. E., Princeton Seminary, called to. 
New Egypt, N. J. 

SMYTHE, Hues, Cincinnati, O., accepts call 
to Second ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

STANTON, Horace C., inst. at Albany, N. Y., 
over Third ch, 

ZAHNIZER, GzorcE W., Huntingdon, Pa, 
accepts call to Atlantic, Iowa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

HARRIS, C. C., Lincoln, Neb., appointed chap- 
lain state penitentiary. 

HAYDEN, Ricwarp M., ts superintend 
ency Leake and Watts Orphan House, New 
York City. 

NASH, J. F. B., JR., accepts call to Ottawa, Ill. 

PARKMAN, C. M., Middletown, N. J., resigns. 

SMYTHE, Henry Mason, accepts call to 
Plattsburgh, My as 

SNIVELEY, T. A., returrs from Europe. He 
is now in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG, Josera H., accepts call to St. Peter’s 
Key West, Fla, 








Religions Autelligence, 


WORK AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


THE freedmen of the South have been acces- 
sible to the Northern missionary and teacher 
ten or twelve years. Before that their educa- 
tion was forbidden by law. The emancipation 
swept away all the barriers against the estab- 
lishment of schools for the colored people, and 
the efforts of the teacher or missionary have 
been restricted only by the lack of funds. The 
Northern churches have not done their full 
duty toward the degraded, ignorant, and super- 
stitious Negro. Their opportunities have been 
unbounded, but they have been too slow and 
slack in improving them. Something, however, 
has been accomplished. The leading denomi- 
nations are each carrying on a more or Jess ex- 
tensive work among the ex-slaves, and there is, 
we believe, a very general recognition of the 
fact that the churches and benevolent people 
of the North should do far more than they 
have been doing. The Southern churches, 
which are generally weak financially, are as yet 
doing but little for the education of the freed- 
men. After a while we may expect to see them 
engaging in this work with more energy 
and with some enthusiasm. ‘Since the emap- 
cipation of the slaves,” says the Richmond 
Herald, ‘‘ provision has been made by the con- 
stitution and laws of the Southern States for 
their free education.’? These common schools 
are, we believe, quite well attended so far as 
they have been organized. The Nashville 
schools in particular have been spoken of as 
well patronized and efficient. The Herald fur- 
ther says: ‘“‘In many regions the colored pop- 
ulation is sparse and the maintenance of 
schools among them is extremely difficult, In 
cities and neighborhoods where they are nu- 
merous their opportunities for learning are 
poor.” The Herald is not hopeful of the future, 
evidently holding the old doctrine that Negroes 
can’t learn. We do not believe there is much 
sympathy with this view in the free states. 
There is not one of the societies or boards 
supporting schools among the colored peo- 
ple which cannot produce convincing testi- 
mony that the ex-slaves can and do learn, 
and make good progress, too. The teachers 
who have spent years in these schools are not 
at all discouraged at the results; and not one of 
them, so far as we know, has ever recommended 
that the attempt to educate the Negro be dis- 
continued, on the ground that he is incapable 
of being educated. When the teachers return 
from the South and declare that they have been 
engaged in a hopeless and useless task it will 
be quite time enough for Northern societies to 
relax their efforts. 

What is now being done for the mental, 
moral, and religious improvement of the Ne- 
groes? has been answered in a recent editorial 
in the New York Times, evidently prepared by 
one who knew something about the subject. 
‘The public schools, such as they are,’’ says 
The Times, “‘ are established and opened to them 
[the Negroes], in name, at least, by the law. The 
schools have suffered much in the political 
crash, and are obstructed by the interference of 
the roughs who seem to control Southern pol- 
itics, and would be likely to go down—so far as 
the Negro is concerned—but for his irrepressible 
determination to learn. They are, moreover, 
supplemented by certain helps which the Con- 
federate cross-road rulers cannot control, the 
influence of which will go far toward diffusing 
knowledge ‘ where it will do the most good.’ 
These helps are given by the church missionary 
schools, which nearly every leading denomina- 
tion has established on a systematic plan 
throughout the Southern States.’’ 

The Times then proceeds to give some statis- 
tics : 

“The colored men are doing a great deal, 
according to their means, to help themselves 
in this matter. They show much liberality in 
their contributions and energy in their efforts 
to build up good schools for themselves. They 
sustain four large church organizations and 
several smaller ones, through which their ef- 
forts are mainly directed. The African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, with about 200,000 mem- 
bers, last year contributed over $42,000 for 
purposes connected with education, literature, 
and missions. It has undertaken 13 schools, 
of which 5 are already in successful operation, 
The principal one is Wilberforce University, 
near Xenia, Ohio. It is designed for a college 
of high rank. It has ten professors and 
teachers and property worth $65,251.48, and 
reports 600 studentsin thelast four years. The 
schools at Atlanta, Ga., Galveston, Texas, 
Washington County, Texas, and Cokesbury 
8. C., make returns of 7 teachers and about 380 
scholars. Otherschools are projected at Louis- 
ville. Ky., Baton Rouge, La., Greensboro, La., 
Hagerstown, Md., in Florida Arkansas, and 
i and a mission is to be established in 

a ° 

a The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, a body of about the same numbers as 
the African, is building up institutions for 
higher education at Fayetteville, N. C., and 
West Middletown, Penn. The Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, a Southern orgaviza- 
tion, with not quite a hundred thousand mem- 
bers and only six years old,is building up a 
school for the education of ministers at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which it designs making its central 
university. It has also in hand the establish- 
ment of a school for the education of young 
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women. It is hel and encouraged by the 
white Methodists, North and South. The Con- 
solidated American Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention is a large organization of colored Bap- 
tists. Its people use the schools which the 
Northern white Baptists have opened in the 
South and are trying. to establish institutions 
of their own. The conventions of Georgia and 
Alabama have determined to combine to 
erect a school at Atlanta, Ga., in which they 
expect to be helped bythe American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society; and the Alabama 
Convention has resolved to establish a theo- 
logical class at Marion, in connection with 
Lincoln University, and to hold ministers’ in- 
stitutes in different parts of the state. 

‘‘The American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregatioval) expended during its last year 
$198,985.85 ia its Southern work and added 
665 members to its 56 churches. It sustains 
fourteen bigh schools and colleges, some of 
which have gained a wide reputation, and six 
common schools; employs 147 teachers, has 
6,175 pupils under instruction, and seventy 
thousand pupils were taught during the last 
year by teachers who had been instructed in 
its higher institutions. 

‘The Freedman’s Aid Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has in pine years spent 
$582,006 90 for purposes connected with col- 
ored education. It sustains thirteen high, nor- 
mal, and biblical schools, so placed as to have 
one in nearly every Southern state, and owns 
more than two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of school property in the South. It raised 
and expended in its last year $58,204.75, sup- 
ported sixty teachers, and taught over three 
thousand pupils, a majority of whom will 
preach or teach. It estimates that last year 
forty thousand children were taught by persons 
who had been instructed in its schools. 

“The American Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety supports seven high schools and colleges 
in the South, in which 926 students were taught 
in 1876. It alsogives aid to the Southern Bap- 
tists and the (colored) Consolidated Missionary 
Convention, the value of which was handsome- 
ly acknowledged by their delegates at the last 
annual meeting of the society. The Southern 
Baptist (white) Convention, in 1875, recom- 
mended the holding of ministers’ institutes, 
under the direction of its Home Mission Board, 
for the instruction of colored ministers and the 
more intelligent colored brethren in doctrine, 
and advised that missionaries be appointed to 
the colored people whenever the means were 
afforded a that their Sunday-schools be 
helped. These recommendations were repeated 


in 1876. 

“The Northern Presbyterian Church spends 
about sixty thousand dollars a year on its mis- 
sions tothe freedmen. It sustains five high 
schools in North and South Carolina, in which 
are 903 students; 89 day schools, with 65 
teachers and 3.776 schol rs; and 107 Sunday- 
schools, with 7,009 scholars. In the Southern 
Presbyterian Church special attention is given 
in many presbyteries to evangelistic work 
among the colored people. The General 
Assembly has decided to establish an in- 
stitution for the education of colored min- 
isters at Tuscaloosa, Ala. The Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America is doing its 
work for the colored people in co-operation 
with this body, and bas made an appropriation 
in aid of its school at Tuscaloosa, 

“The United Presbyterian Church has 
opened a normal and mission training-school 
at Knoxville, Tenn., the institution beginning 
with a fund of $12,389. The Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, a small but active 
body, is co-operating with it. 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church spent last 
year $14,266.38 on its missions to the colored 

eople. It has normal and high schools at 
Rate h, N. C., Petersburg, Va., and Charles- 
ton, 8. C., which together have furnished 119 
teachers to the general field and several smaller 
schools, which have also furnished their quota 
of teachers. 

“The Disciples of Christ (or Campbellites) 
have missions among the colored people in 
Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 
A Bible scbool has been in operation three 
years at Louisville, Ky. Some ten or twelve 
young men who have been instructed in it huve 
since done good service as missionaries and 
teachers. Another school is projected in Mis- 
sissippi and a charter has been obtained for it. 
Local Bible schools for colored ministers are 
contemplated, to be built up in as many South- 
ern states as possible. 

“The Unitarians bave been helping the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church with books 
and money.”’ 


In addition to the societies named by The 
Times, the Friends have schools in various 
parts of the South, and there is also an En- 
glish society reported as having several thou- 
sand scholars under its care. The Catholics 
appear to be busy in the work, according to the 
paragraph which we have seen quoted in an 
editorial in a Catholic paper. ‘‘Ten new 
Catholic schools for colored youth have lately 
been opened in Georgia, fifteen in Alabama, 
fifteen in Mississippi, and twenty-five in 
Louisiana. They offer board and tuition free 
to colored young men and women, and to the 
poor whites for one hundred dollars a year.”’ 
Since the war the colored people have 
made rapid progress in church organization. 
While they were slaves they sat in the galleries. 
of the white churehes, and had no ecclesiastical 
organizations of their own, either independent. 
or subordinate. Now most if not all the 
colored Baptists returned in the Baptist “ Year 
Book” have colored associations, half a mil- 
lion of the colored Methodists govern them- 
selves, several congregations of Southern 
Presbyterians have been organized, there is a 
separate organization of Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, and there are colored Episcopal 
congregations, to say nothing of churches, 
conferences, and .presbyteries formed in 
the progress of the work carried on by the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists of the 
North. The vast majority of the Negroes are 
undoubtedly professing Christians, a very 
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large proportion of whom are Baptists. The 
general belief is that there are more colored 
Baptists than colored Methodists, and we re- 
member that somebody holding this opinion 
asked a colored Baptist divine why it was. 
«‘We read in the Bible,” was the reply, “of 
John the Baptist, but it says nothing about John 
the Methodist. It is true, nevertheless, that 
the colored Methodists are the more numerous. 
According to a paragraph published in 1875, 
there were then 176,000 colored communicants 
in the M. E. Church. The African M. E. 
Church has 200,681; the African M. E. 
Zion Chureh, 200,000; the Colored M. E. 
Church about 80,000. There are  proba- 
bly 10,000 colored Methodists in the Church, 
South, and other branches of the fam- 
ily, making a total of 666,681. It is esti- 
mated that of the communicants reported by 
the Baptist ‘‘ Year-Book ’’ 400,000 are colored. 
There are, besides, some 75,000 colored regular 
Baptists, and perhaps 25,000 who cannot be 
classified, making a grand total of half a mil- 
lion. If these figures are correct, and we be- 
lieve they are approximately so, the colored 
Methodists lead by over 150,000. The colored 
Episcopalians are not numerous; but there are 
probably a large number of Presbyterians and 
there must be many thousand colored Catholics. 
Oo  —————____ 


Tue Presbytery of Troy has been con- 
sidering the question of grouping feeble 
churches, so that the funds of the Home 
Mission and Sustentation departments can be 
used more largely to supply destitute fields. 
Inthe report adopted by the Presbytery it is 
stated that from no point of view does econ- 
omy of menand money appear more impera- 
tive than when the need and destitution of the 
West are considered : 


“It is an entire mistake to suppose, as so 

many do, that the work of the Board is chiefly 
done in regions beyond the Mississippi, or 
even beyond the Great Lakes. Of the 1,035 
missionarles in commission during the last 
ecclesiastical year three of the oldest states— 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 
have had 218, or more than one-fifth, while our 
own state has had 88, a larger number than any 
other except Iowa, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
Texas, whose territory is larger than all New 
England, and whose population by the United 
States Census of 1870 was 818,579, has had nine 
missionaries. Nevada, with over 42,000 peo- 
ple, has had two ministers of our Board. Ore- 
gon has had thirteen men ministering among 
about 91,000 souls; while the territories, vast 
in area and into which population is rapidly 
pouring, have had at the most but three or four 
men each.”’ 
The Presbytery believes that if the policy of 
grouping feeble churches where it can be done 
is followed by the Home Mission and Susten- 
tation departments there will be more men and 
money left to supply the destitute fields of the 
West. 


....From every quarter comes cheering re- 
vival intelligence. The revival columns of the 
New York Christian Advocate refer to over 
seven thousand conversions, two thousand 
of which were on the Bath District of the 
Genesee Conference; the National Baptist 
records 1,053 conversions; the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian reports in its revival column 
more than 800 conversions. At Dexter City, 
Ohio, the Methodists have gathered in 815 
new members, and we notice that the ten 
colored Methodist churches in Louisville, Ky., 
are holding union meetings with great suc- 
cess. Major Penn is strengthening the Bap- 
tist churches in Texas. Under his labors there 
have been 700 conversions at Moco and vicin- 
ity, over 100 at Paris, 260 at Dallas, and at Gal- 
veston a new church has been organized, with 
60 members. The colored Baptist churches of 
Baltimore report 349 accessions since January 
1st. The Second Congregational church of 
Fair Haven has received 71 new members. 
Eight churches in the Zanesville Presbytery 
report 247 accessions. 


..-eThe English Church Union is to direct 
its influence against the consideration of eccle- 
siastical cases by the Privy Council. At its last 
meeting the president said: 


‘‘Everything that has happened sfmce our 
great meeting on the 16th of January shows 
that friends and foes alike are beginning to 
realize what it is that lies at the root of our 
difficulties. And I need not remind you that 
to understand what we want is the first step 
toward obtaining it. Now, the root of all our 
difficulties, as we stated onthe 16th of Janu- 
ary, is this: the power given to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council to decide final- 
ly on causes involving, directly or indirectly, 
the doctrine and rites of tne Church.” 


The Union passed a resolution declaring 


“that the time has now come for pressin 
upon statesmen the unsatisfactory position an 
constitution of the present Court of Final Ap- 
peal, and the essential importance of recogniz- 
ing by a separate court the spiritual, as distinct 
from the temporal aspect of ecclesiastical 
cases.”? 

--eeA correspondent of The Western Methodist 
writes that the Southern Methodists have but 
one church in Washington—the Mt. Vernon. 
This church, although ‘ peculiar management” 
is required to make any border society success- 
ful, compares, in point of “‘ respectability and 


in the city. “It sustains,” he continues, “an 
eminently representative relation to Southern 
Methodism and ought to command the best 
talent in the Church. We have sent some of 
the most reliable men to the Federal Capital. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, Hill, of Georgia, Vance, 
of North Carolina, and many others are South- 
ern Methodists. We ought neither to let them 
leave their Methodism at home nor have to 
seek religious privileges in other churches 
while attending Congress. It is a fierce whirl- 
pool they get into there. We must look after 
them.” 


.-.-It is announced that Mr. Tooth is going 
to Italy (to see the Pope?) for the benefit of 
his health, as he is suffering from ‘‘ very great 
nervous exhaustion.” In a letter to the Church 
Times he returns thanks to those who have ex- 
pressed their sympathy with him, and advises 
all who oppose the claims advanced by the sec- 
ular authority in relation to spiritual matters 
to labor to increase the membership of the 
Church Union and do all they can in support 
of the policy to which the Union is committed. 
To the churchwardens of St. James’, Hatcham, 
who were considerably bruised in attempting 
to recover possession of the church, Feb. 25th, 
he writes, advising them to stay away from the 
services. 


....The church of the Disciples of Christ, 
at Alliance, Ohio, has taken a new departure ; 

or, at least, the majority of it has. Three years 
ago the Rev. R. C. Flower was settled over the 
congregation. He was liberal in his views and 
led a majority of his hearers to agree with 
him in renouncing the doctrines of a resurrec- 
tion of the body, a literal Hell, and a personal 
Devil. Finally he asserted that a denomination 
had no right to declare the duty or mode of 
baptism to the individual. The minority could 
not accept this doctrine, 80 a peaceable separa- 
tion has been effected, the majority withdraw- 
ing from the church and worshiping in a hall. 


.-.-At the General Conference of the Brahmo 
Somaj, held January 20th, resolutions were 
adopted sending the “cordial greetings and 
loving regards” of the Somaj to ‘‘ Theists of 
all classes and nations, and to all philosophers, 
scientists, social reformers, and philanthro- 
pists who are laboring earnestly, here and in 
other lands, to further the cause of liberal re- 
ligions and promote the moral and material 
prosperity of mankind”; and it was proposed 
that a representative committee be constituted 
to look after the management of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, and that full statistics of the 
Somajes be published. 


....At the recent session of the Wilmington 
M. E. Conference Bishop Ames took occasion 
to speak of the pastorate, and what he said is in 
support of what we have said editorially. ‘‘The 
times now require,’’ he remarked, ‘“ something 
different from the former days. We must be 
good pastors, doing the pastoral work with all 
our hearts. Our fathers were preachers, the 
thunderers of their time ; and, while we should 
preach as well as they, if possible, it is of great 
importance that we become careful and faithful 
pastors, looking closely after the moral well- 
being of the flock of Christ.” 


...-A meeting was held in Edinburgh, March 
13th, to complete arrangemerts for the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, to be held July 2d—9th. 
The chairman stated that about 200 delegates 
were expected. America would probably send 
the full number allotted her. Representatives 
were expected from the Canadian, Australian, 
and South African colonies and a large and in- 
fluential body from the Continent of Europe. 
The meeting resolved to raise $7,500 for ex- 
penses and promised to do all in its power to 
promote the comfort of members and the suc- 
cess of the Council. 


....Conferences of Fellowship are the order 
of the day in Fairfield County (Conn.) Congre- 
gational churches. Probably a dozen or more 
have been held the past winter. The ordér of 
exercises is preaching, collation, conference, 
and preaching at night. 


-...The New York and Western Methodist 
Book Concerns report a combined net capital 
of $1,517,272. The profits of the New York 
Concern, on a capital of $1,085,213, were $71,- 
526 for the year. 


...-Mrs. Van Cott, whom the Methodist 
bishops refuse to ordain, counts up 22,000 con- 
verts as the result of her labors as a local 
preacher the past nine years. 


--.-Lafayette-avenue church, of Brooklyn, 
received another accession of forty members 
last Sunday. This church has held very crowd- 
ed prayer-meetings all winter. 


....The Moravian Church in America reports 
forthe year ending December 3ist, 1876, 9,212 
members, 1,557 “‘non-communicants over 13 
years,” and 5,311 children. 


-..«The National Congregational Council is 
to be held in Detroit, late in October or early 
in November. The Provisional Committee 
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A LITERARY WORKER.* 


HARRIET MARTINEAU by her constant 
activity showed herself fit to live, and by 
her careful preparation of a curiously hon- 
est autobiography proved that she was not 
unmindful of the approach of death. She 
even prepared, so long ago as 1869, a prefa- 
tory note for this American edition of her 
memoirs, authorizing its issue by the firm 
which now publishes it. There is also an 
introduction, written in 1855, in which she 
explains her reasons for publishing an 
autobiography. In the very first lines she 
shows that she has the agreeable and ju- 
dicial egotism which is one of the first 
requisites for a writer of personal recollec- 
tions. ‘‘From my youth upward,” she 
says, ‘‘I have felt that it was one of the 
duties of my life to write my autobiography. 
Ihave always enjoyed and derived profit 
from reading that of other persons, from 
the most meager to the fullest; and certain 
qualities of my own mind—a strong con- 
sciousness and clear memory in regard to 
my early feelings—have seemed to indicate 
to me the duty of recording my own ex- 
perience. When my life became evidently 
a somewhat remarkable one, the obligation 
presented itself more strongly to my con- 
science; and whenI made up my mind to 
interdict the publication of my private let- 
teas the duty became unquestionable.” 
This is seemingly boastful, but perfectly 
true. Miss Martineau was the soul of hon- 
esty and frankness, and she tells in these 
two large volumes the whole truth, as she 
understands it, about herself and every- 
body with whom she came incontact. She 
does not hesitate to blame herself when she 
thinks she was at fault, nor to praise 
herself when she has done well; 
and her criticisms and commenda- 
tions of her contemporaries are equally 
candid. This freedom was only cur- 
tailed by a carefully formed determina- 
tion not to print her private correspondence, 
which resolve she takes pains to defend at 
some length. But this reserve was not in 
consequence of fears that her reputation 
would be injured by any satirical sharpness 
in her letters, for certainly no woman could 
be accused of morbid fears lest she be un- 
derrated who prepared for posthumous ap- 
pearance a notice containing such sentences 
as these: 
‘Her original power was nothing more 
than was due to earnestness and intellectual 
clearness within a certain range. With 
small imaginative and suggestive powers, 
and, therefore, nothing approaching to 
genius, she could see c early what she did 
see and give a clear expression to what she 
had to say. In short, she could popularize, 
while she could neither discover nor invent. 
She could sympathize in other people’s 
views, and was too facile in doing so; and 
she could obtain and keep a firm grasp of 
her own; and, moreover, she could make 
them understood. The function of her life 
was to do this; and in as far as it was done 
diligently and honestly her life was of use, 
however far its achievements may have 
fallen short of expectations less moderate 
than her own.” 
Not many authors who are really desti- 
tute of genius, as Miss Martineau was, are 
willing to admit it. In point of fact, she 
was nothing more than an earnest and suc- 
cessful literary worker, with an ethical 
element in her disposition sufficient to save 
her from the career of a mere money- 
making hack. 
Miss Martineau was born in 1802, and 
died in 1876. She was two years older 
than her brother James. The account of 
her childhood is not particularly interest- 





the girl, so long as she was in her teens, 
was a mild sort of Deist, believing in a 
God, but rejecting the doctrines of a per- 
sonal Devil and eternal punishment. The 
Trinity she utterly denied: ‘‘ My belief in 
Christ was that he was the purest of all 





meets in Boston soon. 


ing, save as it refers to her religious opin- 
ions. Her parents were Unitarians, and 
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could possibly be. The Holy Ghost was a 
mere fiction to me.” Strangely enough, 
in view of these radical ideas, she still ac- 
cepted the miracles of the Bible. Her re- 
ligion, in a word, was that of her parents 
and the Unitarianism of the time. Uni- 
tarians educate their children in their own 
dogmas, just as the Orthodox do; and if 
they outgrow the beliefs of their youth, it 
is only because they carry to their logical 
conclusion ideas early implanted in their 
minds. So Miss Martineau, in middle 
life, came to the opinion that supernatural 
religion was absurd, and that a future life, 
although barely possible, was highly im- 
probable. This negation she maintained 
with as much positiveness and bigotry as 
the most rigid believer might bring to the 
defense of an Orthodox creed, thereby il- 
lustrating the illiberality of so-called 
liberality. 

At the age of 24 Miss Martineau had her 
little romance, which terminated in a cloud 
of misfortunes. She had become very 
deaf, her health was poor, and the deaths 
of her brother, his child, and her father 
were followed by that of her betrothed. 
The luckless young man went. @azy first, 
and, to crown all, his family, acting under 
the misapprehension that Miss Martineau 
was engaged to another while receiving his 
attentions, treated her with cruel insult. 
But it was, apparently, just as well for both 
that he did not live until they were mar- 
ried, for Miss Martineau coolly goes on to 
observe that she is “ very thankful for not 
having married atall.” Love, in her opin- 
ion, was a ridiculous whim, easily to be set 
aside. Hear her: ‘‘ Every literary woman, 
no doubt, has plenty of importunity of that 
sort to deal with; but freedom of mind and 
coolness of manner dispose of it very 
easily.” This is worthy of Mr. Obadiah 
Oldbuck’s attempt to ‘‘ conquer the tender 
passion by study”; only Mr. Oldbuck failed 
where Miss Martineau succeeded. A woman 
of this sort never deserved to have even a 
crazy lover. And yet she liked children, 
and feels her own deficiency: ‘‘ When I see 
what conjugal love is, in the extremely 
rare cases in which it is seen in its perfec- 
tion, I feel that there is a power of at- 
tachment in me that has never been 
touched. WhenI am amonglittle children 
it frightens me to think what my idolatry 
of my own children would have been.” 
This inspires pity rather than dislike. Miss 
Martineau, however, asked for no pity, but 
was very cheerful and contented in her 
philosophical view of things: 

‘My business in life has been to think 
and learn, and to speak out with absolute 
freedom what I have thought and learned. 
The freedom is itself a positive and never- 
failing enjoyment to me, after the bondage 
of my early life. My work and I have 
been fitted to each other, as is proved by 
the success of my work and my own hap- 
piness init. The simplicity and independ- 
ence of this vocation first suited my infirm 
and ill-developed nature, and then sufficed 
for my needs, together with family ties and 
domestic duties, such as I have been blessed 
with aud as every woman’s heart requires. 
Thus, I am not only entirely satisfied with 
my lot, but think it the very best for me— 
under my constitution and circumstances; 
and I long ago came to the conclusion that, 
without meddling with the case of the 
wives and mothers, I am probably the hap- 
piest single woman in England.” 

Miss Martineau wrote a prodigious num- 
ber of books, pamphlets, and newspaper 
articles. The circumstances of her literary 
life are all duly set forth, but itis hardly 
worth while to take them up in course. 
Her history of England, her novel of 
‘“‘Deerbrook,” her books of travel in 
America and the East, her tales in political 
economy, and her volume of biographical 
sketches will probably be her best remem- 
bered works. But the chief interest the 
reader will take in this autobiography will 
not be in her accounts of her own labors or 
the exposition of her political or philo- 
sophical theories; but in her reminiscences 
of contemporary men and women, of whom 
she, of course, knew avastnumber. These 
are set forth in the work proper and in Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman’s agreeable 460 
pages of memorials, prepared at Miss Mar- 


beings, under God; and his sufferings for | tineau’s request. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
the sake of mankind made him as sublime 
in my view and my affections as any being 


Campbell, Hunt, the Brownings, Joanna 
Baillie, Whately, Macaulay, Malthus, Sid- 
ney Smith, Moore, Brougham, Jeffrey, and 
Dickens are some of the celebrities men- 
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tioned. Her description of Brougham is a 
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good example of her accuracy and can- 
dor: 


“‘Not an inch of white was there to re- 
lieve the combined gloom of his dress and 
complexion. He was curiously afraid of 
my trumpet and managed generally to 
make me hear without. He talked excess- 
ively fast, and ate fast and prodigiously, 
stretching out his long arms for anything 
he had a mind to, and getting hold of the 
largest spoons, which would dispatch the 
most work in the shortest time. He watched 
me intently and incessantly when I was 
conversing with anybody else. For my 
part, I iiked to watch him when he was 
conversing with gentlemen and his mind 
and its manifestations really came out. 
This was never the case, as far as my obser- 
vation went, when he talked with ladies. 
I believe I have never met with more than 
three men, in the whole course of my ex- 
perience, who talked with women in a per- 
fectly natural manner—that is, precisely as 
they talked with men; but the difference in 
Brougham’s case was so great as to be dis- 
agreeable. He knew many cultivated and 
intellectual women; but this seemed to be 
of no effect. If not able to assume with 
them his ordinary manner toward silly 
women, he was awkward and at a loss. 
This was by no means agreeable; though 
the sin of his bud manners must be laid at 
the door of the vain women who discarded 
their ladyhood for his sake, went miles to 
see him, Were early on the platform where 
he was to be,and admitted him to very 
broad flirtations. He had pretty nearly 
settled his own business, in regard to con- 
versation with ladies, before two more 
years were over. His swearing became so 
incessant and the occasional indecency so 
insufferable that I have seen even coquettes 
and adorers turn pale, and the lady of the 
house tell her husband that she could not 
undergo another dinner-party with Lord 
Brougham for a guest. I, for my part, de- 
termined to decline quietly henceforth any 
small party where he was expected; and 
this simply because there was no pleasure 
in a visit where everybody was on thorns 
as to what any one guest might say and do 
next.” 


Of Bulwer she speaks in a little more 
kindly manner: 


‘For Bulwer I always felt a cordial in- 
terest, amidst any amount of vexation and 
pity for his weakness. He seems to me to 
be a woman of genius, enclosed by misad- 
venture in a man’s form. If the life of his 
affections had been a natural and fortunate 
one and if (which would have been the 
consequence) he had not plunged over head 
and ears in the metaphysics of morals, I 
believe he would have made himself a 
name which might have lasted as long as 
our literature.” 


Moore she hated, and Carlyle she admired. 
Moore did treat her with small meanness. 
Carlyle she thought a national benefactor, 


‘* What Wordsworth did for poetry, in 
bringing us out of a conventional idea and 
method toa true and simple one, Carlyle 
has done for morality. He may be him- 
self the most curious opposition to him- 
self, he may be the greatest mannerist of 
his age while denouncing conventionalism, 
the greatest talker while eulogizing 
silence, the most woeful complainer while 
glorifying fortitude, the most uncertain 
and stormy in mood while holding forth 
serenity as the greatest good within the 
reach of man ; but he has, nevertheless, in- 
fused into the mind of the Enzylish nation 
a sincerity, earnestness, healthfulness, and 
courage which can be appreciated only by 
those who are old enough to tell what 
was our morbid state when Byron was the 
representative of our temper, the Clapham 
Church of our religion, and the rotten- 
borough system of our political morality. 
If I am warranted in believing that the 
society lam bidding farewell to is a vast 
improvement upon that which I was born 
into, I am confident that the blessed 
change is attributable to Carlyle more than 
to any single influence besides.” 


Dickens, she said, could not construct 
a plot, nor could Bulwer, nor Douglas 
Jerrold, nor perhaps Thackeray; whereas 
‘*Fanny Kemble’s forgotten ‘Francis the 
First,’ written in her teens, contains mines 
of plot, sufficient to furnish a groundwork 
for a score of fine fictions.” A curious dif- 
ficulty in connection with Mr. Dickens's 
Household Words is fully detailed. In an- 
swer to a request made by Mr. Dickens for 
a story for that periodical, Miss Martineau 
sent him one, which was ultimately declined, 
on the ground that Household Words would 
never publish ‘‘anything, fact or fiction, 
which gave a favorable view of any one 
under the influence of the Catholic faith”; 
and that it would never print anything 
which “‘could possibly dispose any mind 
whatever in favor of Romanism, even by 
the example of real good men.” This an- 
gered Miss Martineau, free thinker as she 
was, so much that she ever aiterward quit 
writing for it, holding that it was managed 
in favor of Protestantism on Jesuitical prin- 
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ciples. Household Words was probably 
Protestant on the Lord George Gordon, 
rather than the ethical principle. 

The volumes are handsomely printed and 
are accompanied with several well-executed 
steel engravings. 





COMPLETION OF WILSON'’S SLAVE 
POWER. 





Vice-Presipent Wixson's work is now 
finished, and this third and closing volume 
bears no marks of haste in its preparation 
or of inequality in its execution. The au- 
thor had published two volumes at the time 
of bis death, and bis materials and manu- 
scripts for the concluding volume were 
well under way, most of it being all written. 
Rev. Samuel Hunt, a Congregational min- 
ister of Natick, had been working with 
Mr. Wilson ever since he began his book, 
and on the Vice-President’s death he was, 
of course, commissioned to finish the his- 
tory, which his possession of materials and 
his familiarity with the author’s ideas have 
enabled him to do in a very satisfactory 
manner. The complete work is a highly 
important contribution to American polit- 
ical history, as those who have followed it 
in our own columns very well know. 
Other prominent Abolitionists might have 
written an equally good one; but Mr. Sum- 
ner’s contribution to the political history of 
his time was only in the preparation and re- 
vision of his speeches. Mr. Garrison seems 
unlikely to undertake a task of this sort, 
while Wendell Phillips is too much en- 
grossed in newer political questions to 
make a calm review of his past labors, 
The most accomplished literary men 
among surviving anti-slavery agitators are 
T. W. Higginson and F. B. Sanborn; but 
the later reflections of the latter have led 
him into conservatism and Mr. Higginson 
is doing good service as a more general 
historian. But he is unusually temperate 
and fair-minded, and a young folks’ his- 
tory of the anti-slavery struggle, in the 
style of his well-known ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” would be 
well worth having. Meanwhile, Vice- 
President Wilson has left a perfect store- 
house of facts anddocuments. What with 
this work and the first volume of Greeley’s 
history of the war, the future political 
historian will have enough to work with. 

This third volume is more interesting, on 
some accounts, than either of its prede- 
cessors, since it deals with the war and the 
finai overthrow of slavery. It closes with 
the presidential election of 1868. The 
chapter on the “Influence of Christian 
Churches and Associations” is specially in- 
teresting and preserves many perishable 


‘records. The Northern churches were not 


always opponents of slavery, while the 
Southern ones almost uniformly sustained 
it. The Church South had a stronger in- 
fluence on pro-slavery opinion than the 
Church North éxerted on the other side. 
Mr. Wilson’s review of this branch of his 
subject is complete. The summary at the 
close is also adequate. The style of the 
volume is, of course, that of its predeces- 
sors—calm, and yet earnest; unrhetorical, 
and yet by no means dull. The volume 
closes with a full index to all three vol- 
umes and is printed and bound in the sub- 
stantial style of the previous issues, 


* HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWERIN AMERICA. By HENRY WILSON. Vol. III. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 





....There is no publication so cheap, of a 
purely literary character, as that of the British 
quarterlies, which the Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company has the honesty to call a ‘ Republi- 
cation.’”? The characteristics of these famous 
reviews are well maintained in their latest 
issues; the British Quarterly, by a masterly 
article on ‘‘ Julian’s Letters’’; the Westminster, 
by its article, Pres. A. D. White’s ‘“ Warfare 
of Science’; and the London Quarterly, by sev- 
eral articles, the most notable of them being 
“A French Critic on Milton,” and “‘ Geograph- 
ical and Scientific Results of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion.” The Hdinburgh has lost something of 
its raciness; but itis still at the head of the 
British quarterlies. Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
other republication of the Leonard Scott Com- 
pany, maintains its Toryism and its bigh literary 
reputation. It always has, at least, one good 
serial story, which is always published anony- 
mously; but the “Woman Hater,” which is 
its present piece de resistance, is clearly enough 
the work of Charles Reade. Everything else 





changes; but Blackwood remains the same 
that it was in ability and in tone, though its 
editors and its contributors are changing con- 
tinually. Net a soul remains alive of all those 
vigorous contributors who made their mark in 
its earlier, numbers under the admiuistration of 
Kit North; and yet Biackwood’s Magazine is 
of so comparatively recent an origin that the 
editorship at its starting was offered, through 
Walter Scott, to Washington Irving. 


...-The March Art Journal (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is not quite so interesting as usual, but it 
contains many excellent pictures and prose arti- 
cles. The woodcuts are better than the steel 
engravings this month; but of the latter the 
copy of Meissonier’s painting, ‘The Artist,” 
is right daintily executed. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock on Japanese art, the third paper on Pa- 
cific Railroad scenery, and an article on Medi- 


cean porcelain are other attractions of the 
number. Mr. Charles E. Pascoe and Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper now represent this monthly 
in London and Paris, from which they write 
regular letters. 


.... There is a plan in this city to raise some 
sort of a memorial of Alexander Hamilton, 
and, to further it, Judge George Shea, of the 
Marine Court, published through Hurd & 
Houghton a historical study of that statesman’s 
career. It is a pamphlet of 73 pages and forms 
the first part of the four which will form the 
completed volume. Judge Shea now considers 


him as an individual, and gives a clear account 
of his nature, set forth in attractive fashion, 
but with judicial calmness. The pamphlet is 
very handsomely printed. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


TENNYSON’sS house is described every little 
while in some London paper. The London 
World thus depicts it: 


‘©The house is modern Gothic, designed in 
admirable taste, with wide, mullioned win- 
dows, many-angled oriels in shadowy recesses, 
and dormers whose gables and pinnacles break 
the sky-line picturesquely. Within, every- 
thing is ordered with a quiet, refined elegance, 
that has in it, perhaps, just a sowpron of an 
affectation of zstheticism not quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit either of modern or mediex- 
val life. The hall, in spite of its richly-tes- 
selated pavement, has a delightful sense of 
coolness in its soft half-light. The lofty rooms 
have broad, high windows, the light from 
which is tempered by delicately-colored hang- 
ings; walls of the negative tints, in which 
modern decorators delight, diapered with dull 
gold; and paneled ceilings of darkly-stained 
wood, with molded ribs and beams. High- 
backed chairs, of ancient and uncompromising 
stiffness, flank the table, typifying the poet’s 
sterner moods ; while in cosy corners are com- 
fortable lounges, that indicate a tendency to 
yield sometimes to the seductions of soft 
dreams and inspirations. Nowhere is the spirit 
vexed by garish ornament or the eye by glar- 
ing color. <A few good etchings and paintings 
hang on the Walls, among them an excellent 
copy of the ‘Peter Martyr,’ which is doubly 
valuable since the destruction of the original. 
But there is one room in which all that is most 
interesting in this house centers. The door 
opens noiselessly and the tread of your feet is 
muffled as you enter a dim corridor, divided 
from the room by a high screen. The air is 
heavy with the odor of an incense not unfa- 
miliar to men of letters; and, if you could 
doubt whence it arose, your doubts would be 
speedily dissolved, as the occupant of the 
chamber comes forward to meet you, the in- 
separable pipe still between his teeth.” 
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BANGS & C0., 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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FOR 


MR. SEWARD’S 
LONG -LOOKED - FOR BIOGRAPHY. 


NOW READY, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


(1801—1834), 


with a later Memoiriby his Son, FREDERICK 
W. SEWARD, late Assistant Secre- 


tary of State. 


*,* The public have long looked for the publication 
of this exceedingly interesting work. It gives a true 
insight into the career of the great GOVERNOR, SEN- 
ATOR, and SECRETARY, the PHILANTHROPIST, 
STATESMAN, and PATRIOT, whose history is so 
closely identified with that of his country. 


t#" Among the illustrations of those who figure 
in the work, besides those of Mr.and Mrs. Seward, 
there will be portraits on steel of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, Henry Clay, Thurlow Weed, Abraham Lincoln, 
Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Charles Sumner, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Charlies Francis Adams, William M. 
Evarts, Andrew Johnson, Edwin M. Starton, and 
other Patriots and Statesmen. 





The Work makes 822 Pages and is sold 
by Subscription only. 


The Price in Cloth, per Volume, $4.25; in 
Sheep, $5.25; in Half Turkey, $6.25; 
in Full Turkey, $8.25. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


New and Fresh Religious Books. 


JUST READY. 


I. 


A Toure | ware Bh gt Ad Da A a WITH 
HIS By V UNCE, D.D., author of 
the" pre Prize Essays v Whe Christian in the 
World.” 1 vol.,12mq, cloth, black stamp, $1.25. 


This is a book that should be placed in the hands of 
every young man, 
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LECTURE _ ON. THE HISTORY OF 

ACHING. BY Joun A. Broapnus, D.D,, 

Fr 5 Professor in the Southern Baptist Theolog- 

ical Seminary, Greenville, &. C.. and author of “A 

Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons.” 1 vol., 12mo, black stamp, $1.50. 


This isa book of rare value. 
III. 


WHY yours COST ELSt or, THE GOSPEL 
FOR ALL THE WORLD. Designed to aid 
Christians in the Study, eon Home, and the School, 
and to a better understanding of the Gospels By 
Rev. D. S. GREGORY, author of Caristian Ethics.” 
1 vol., 12mo, price $1.50. 


Every Christian should read this book. 
IV. 
MAuDAt, OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
gs, New and thoroughly revised edition. By 
P. H. MELL, D.D., LL.D., professor of Ethics and 


Motapnyeics in the University of Georgia. 1 vel., 
mo 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
‘Ve 


COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES, By 
URGEON, containing a list of and ad- 
we A e the best Commentaries published. 1 vol. 
12mo, price $1.25. 


vi. 

THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER: ITS UTIL- 
I D RE LATIONS TO. PROVI 
DENCE, By Dr. P. H. MELL. Price 60c. 

An invaluable little book. 
Vil. 
epueesors LECTURES TO MY 8TU 
ENTs. Price $ 
‘VI. 


LIX OF TRUST. By GEORGE MULLER. Price 


oe of the ae. sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the pric 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 MURRAY ST., New York. 
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Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR APRIL, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 
A Variety of Entertaining Articles. 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


IRMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4, postage a 
guns Haeber, 35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rate 
SPECIMEN NUMBER a postage paid, to ‘any 
address on receipt of 20 cents 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
By the Author of the 


“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


PINE NEEDLES. 


A Tale. $1.50. 








Little and Wise. 
By the Rev. W. W. NEWTON. 3illustrations.$1 25 
Bernandino Ochino, of Siena. 
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BEREAN QUARTERLY. 


A Magazine Lesson Aid for Inter- 
mediate and Senior Scholars. Each 
number THIRTY-TWO pages. Only 
7 cents a quarter, or 25 cents a year. 
100 copies for three months cost only 
$6 25; 16 copies cost but $1 00, or 
5 copies for 32 cents. Pictorial 
Notes; Pictorial Illustrations; Maps; 
Word Studies; Tabulated Statements, 
etc. The most complete, beautiful, 
practical, and helpful of all the In- 
ternational Lesson Helps. Wherever 
known it is immensely popular. THE 
BEREAN QUARTERLY for April, May, 
and June now ready. Send seven 
cents for a specimen number and 
be convinced. Immediate attention 
given to all orders. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
_ 805 Broadway, New York. 








ROBERTS BP2S., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
BR. CAR™SR & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE. 








1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Riddle, id, 
Lessons, by Tone seS H. SAR ENT. Treas., Boston 


HOW TO CURE 
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manual of pet “oe ae Me drugs. By GE 
r ¢ 
pote Mw ooD % CO., 17 E. 58th St., New York. 








WIDDLETON’S 


Editions of Standard Works. 


DEAN MILMAN’S WORKS. 


MILMAN—History of the Jews; from the 
Earliest Period down to Modern Times. By 
HENRY HART MILMAN, Deanof St. Paul’s. 

Three vols., crown 8vo, extra cloth.. woe $5 

History of Christianity; from the ‘Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. Three vols., cr. 8vo, extra 
CLOG cada dss cin dd. hip cnnadtow, osepsdecaunetannes $5 25 

Latin Christianity. History of Latin 
Chistianity, including that of the Popes, to 
the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Eight vols., 





crown 8vo0, extra Cloth........cc00e oceans $14 00 
Complete Works as above, 14 vola, cloth, 
GAELS 36 CHIE. oo cees cccscecesevsectoudac +00. 849 00 


And many more good editions of works suitable for 
the library. Cutalogues sent by mail, upon applica- 
oO 
W.J.WIODLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 


“ {0-TIMES-10” SERIES. 
Butler's Literary Selections. 


3 PARTS. 


Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose and 
Verse, for use in Publicand Private Schools, on the 


Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk, and by the Family 
Fireside. 


PART ONE---Now Ready. 


Retail Price: Paper, 35 cents 3; Cloth, extra, 
75 cents. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


J. H. BUTLER & C0., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASK FOR THE APRIL WIDE-+AWAKE, 
* At the Party,” +e Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. ‘ 
Night at Lower Eddy,” by G. 8. Horton, of the N. 
Y. Tribune. * “Society of Wide- Aoue Helpers” find 
their workin this number. 20 cents a number. 
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Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
HY 892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Fines Prayer Books, etc., almost given away. 
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T BOOK IN THE ENGLISH 
THE CHEAPEST BOOK GE ; 


Nearly 1,000 Illustrated Pages, 


bound in plain —_ and sent by mail, postage pre- 
aid, for ONL 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 
Plain Home Fig embracing. Medical Com- 
n Sense, for #1.50!! 

Over one oaanel thousand copies of the Standard 
Edition have been sold at three doilars twenty-five 
cents. The new style contains the matter of the 
Standard Edition entire. 


EVENTION OF Rise SE. 


ON 
OF T: 
CHRONIC DISEASES A RODS: 


No Need of Lending Your Copy 
of Plain Home Talk, for the yqpetnce price is within 
reach of all, 


No Need to Consult your Physician 
upon any one of the subjects mentioned, for you 
can have acomplete knowledge of the same, and of 
many other oe at less than ao a fee. 


reserve GOOD HEALTA by i ng 
brevent disease, save $18.50 to purchasing With 
only $1.50 literature that you will upon reading 
say is worth ®2 
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All purchasers of this ahr are at liberty to con- 
sult its author, Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 120 Lexington Ave., 
Y., in person or by mail, FREE. 
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MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 


ment. 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. By KARL MERz. 

* An American Opera in| +4 sparkling amateur 
5 acts, worthy the study of 
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yond the reac 
ee Particulars) § 
sent free. Samplecopy,initume. § men copy. 
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PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEARand 
SIMPLE GuIps to eect i. R none and compo- 
sition. It covets the WH Din amanner 
so simple as to be (ten oe by the youngest 
pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 ex- 
amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
= eee of which this is _ latest ond / all odds 
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KING” were sold. **SON RALD” WILL 
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BILLOW OF FIRE, Words and music by P. P 
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po tl illustration of the music of Nature. 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 





THERE are a few lines in my letter of 
March 2d which I regret to have written. 
They refer to the Christian Association and 
the ministry of Boston. However true 
they may be, they are now out of place. A 
state of feeling is implied in them which 
does not exist at the Tabernacle. The ut- 
most harmony prevails there. Each seems 
to esteem others better than himself. How 
could it be otherwise with such leaders? 
The clergy are about Mr. Moody because 
he requested it. Tothe members of the 
Association and to the ministry alike we 
owe an inspiring example of self-deny- 
ing devotion, which has been one of the 
most delightful features of the meetings. 
What I wrote was in that very spirit of 
criticism which in my last letter I myself 
condemned, and which has been so com- 
pletely absent from the meetings, as I have 
observed them. If I offend again, I trust 
you will allow me space for confession. 

The attendance upon the meetings may 
not have been as large as last week; but 
the severe weather is a sufficient ac- 
count of the falling off. The in- 
terest, taking the general community 
into view, still deepens. The reports on 
Tuesday were very encouraging. Nearly 
all the city churches are enjoying revivals. 
In one church sixty converts were reported; 
in another a hundred; in another one hun- 
dred and seventy-three inquirers; in an- 
other three hundred. These are but 
examples. It is undeniable that a state of 
general revival exists, and with this a pre- 
vailing expectation of great things, such as 
we have not seen since 1858. Churchegare 
moved which have not been revived since 
that memorable year. 

Perhaps the most singular criticism upon 
the work at the Tabernacle is upon the 
doctrine of faith as there expounded—that, 
in substituting trust as the equivalent of 
faith, a weak, emasculated Christianity is 
taught. Mr. Murray speaks like a man 
thoroughly in earnest, like a Saul of Tar- 
sus. But the contrast between the Music 
Hall work, with its one service a day in 
addition to the Sabbath-school, and the 
Tabernacle work is forcibly suggested. It 
is doubtful whether we have ever seen in 
New England a center of so vast and in- 
telligently directed religious activities, all 
steadily aimed at one end, as the Tabernacle. 
On the morning on which the criticism 
above-mentioned was made Mr. Moody 
preached to an audience of 6,000 upon per- 
sonal werk. He is drawing about him the 
workers of all the region, the old and the 
new. The evening service at my church 
that day was vital with the inspiration of 
that morning sermon. All the Tabernacle 
converts whom I have seen are born with 
their mouths open and with the enthusiasm 
of saving others. They are ready for any 
work assigned them. That was a specimen 
convert who was drawn to one of the meet- 
ings by a friend. He was converted at 
once. Since then twenty-five have been 
drawn in and converted through his efforts 
alone. The twenty-fifth was a poor fellow 
whom he met on the street. ‘‘Come in,” 
he said, ‘‘and hear Mr. Moody.” The man 
objected. ‘‘Oh, yes! Come in!” he urged. 
“‘[Tm not fit to be in such a place,” the man 
replied. ‘I haven’t a rag on me that I 
didn’t steal.” Not to be put off, the 
worker drew out his Bible and opened to 
the verse which declares that God is ‘‘ kind 
to the unthankful and the evil.” This 
touched the thief. He went in. Like so 
many others, he was converted. 

Not Christian work alone is taught. The 
gospel of industry and thrift at suitable 
times is forcibly inculcated. Mr. Sawyer 
recently made a little address on this sub- 
ject to a company of intemperate men, 
which included one hundred and twenty- 
five of Miss Stoddard’s flock from the 
North End. They were a hard-looking 
crowd. 

**T feel for you, brothers,” he said, in his 
downright, hearty way. ‘‘I love you. I 
want to do you good. And I tell ‘you to 
go to work. Find something to do. 
There’s no salvation for lazy men, If you 
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can’t do anything else, you can work to 
find work. . He that will not work, neither 
shall he eat. You’re in a hard place. You 
have found that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. But you can work out 
your salvation. A man in Chicago took 
my advice. He traveled until he found a 
man who, to turn him off, said: ‘I can 
hire all the men I want for twenty-five cents 
a week and their board,’ ‘I’m your man,’ 
said he. Within three days something bet- 
ter sought him. He is working out. There 
isn’t one of you that can’t work out, and be- 
come a good, respected man.” That’s good 
Gospel, not for tramps and drunkards only, 
but for all of us. I shall watch with new 
interest the practical results of Mr. Moody’s 
Gospel. But this I can say for myself, that, 
though I have aimed for years at an active 
religious life, he has made me feel that I 
have done nothing and have had concep- 
tions of work altogether narrow and super- 
ficial. 

Speaking of personal impressions, I am 
reminded of the remark which I have 
seen in print, contrasting the religious at- 
mosphere of the Tabernacle with that of 
the revival meetings of Finney and Nettle- 
ton, when an awful stillness was upon the 
audiences and men were stricken with 
agonizing convictions of.sin. The Taber- 
nacle is, undeniably, a cheerful place. Is 
it not because the Gospel is so exclusively 
preached there, instead of the law? An 
evangelist of the old school, in prescribing 
a course fora revival worker, said: ‘‘In 
beginning, give them the law.” This cer- 
tainly is a different way from Mr. Moody’s. 
But who will show us the warrant for 
those who would be able ministers of the 
New Testament to make the law the main 
theme of discourse, or anything more than 
the stern background which it was made 
by our Saviour. Paul’s prayer was that he 
might preach the mystery of Christ. But, 
though the atmosphere of the meetings is 
cheerful, it is serious, tender, and intense- 
ly earnest. 

Its effect is awakening, convicting 
converting. Are there any higher 
tests? Another fact remarked is that the 
wit and fashion and culture of Boston, 
which so make its distinction as a cap- 
ital, are not reached by the meetings. 
It is granted that commoner and common- 
est people are reached; but of the others 
only here and there one. I cannot say 
whether this is true. If itis, then we are 
seeing how the old objections to the Gospel 
repeat themselves. ‘“‘Have any of the 
rulers or of the Pharisees believed on 
him?” If the Saviour was shunned by the 
rulers, save a few critics anda very few 
sincere hearers, like Zaccheus, and was 
thronged by publicans and sinners, perhaps 
we ought not to sayso much about the 
classes reached as about the Gospel 
preached, 

The most encouraging feature of the 
revival at present is the temperance work. 
Three thousand were in attendance yester- 
day at the second meeting, and at the first 
meeting twice as many. Of the witnesses 
recently converted two were cultivated, 
refined-looking men; one had been a rum- 
seller. Some were sailors. One was little 
more than a boy. In each case the testi- 
mony was that the appetite was taken away 
One man testified: ‘‘I had been drunk 
from Thanksgiving, till a week ago. 
Some friends in the church got hold of 
me, set a detail to watch me, and as 
soon as I was sober brought me here, 
I was too weak Friday to lift my hand 
above my head, when those were called upon 
to do so who wished to be prayed for. 
I prayed to have my appetite taken away. 
It was taken. The next day I was soundly 
converted. And I am a newman. And 
my poor, broken-hearted wife is getting to 
be such a singer that already they call her 
the Chelsea nightingale.” 

A friend tells this touching incident of 
the meeting yesterday. The usual call 
was made for those who wished prayers to 
raise their hands. Close by him were 
a manand a woman, The woman urged 
her companion to raise his hand. He 
seemed irresolute, butrefused. She looked 
distressed. Near the two were two little 
girls. They were watching the man with 
the closest interest. ‘ Presently the elder of 
the two, a child of thirteen, rose, went to 
him, took his arm in both her hands and 
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lifted it. ‘‘Zhat is faith,” said Mr. Sawyer. 
*‘God will answer that prayer.” 

One of the most interesting cases of 
conversion is of a woman in’ Winches- 
ter, who for fifteen years kept the worst 
rumhole in the town. She had been 
repeatedly fined and imprisoned; but 
as soon as released resumed her trade. In 
December she was committed for three 
months. At East Cambridge the tem- 
perance missionary, Mr. Stewart, and some 
Baptist ladies visited her. She scoffed at 
them. She was a devout Catholic. But 
they followed her. After atime they pre- 
vailed; she was convicted. She spent a 
sleepless night in pondering why these 
Protestants should be so kind to her and in 
trying to remember what they had said to 
her. Only one thing could she remember. 
She was to confess her sins to God. She 
confessed. Soon she was converted. She 
returned home, closed up her business, ‘dis- 
missed the priest, joined the Baptist 
Church, and has become one of the Taber 
nacle workers. Her husband says she has 
adevil. It is our Saviour’s devil. The 
Catholics are trying to make use of the re- 
vival. One of their papers prints Mr. 
Moody’s sermons. A priest in this city 
advises his flock, when the question is asked 
him, to go and hear Mr. Moody preach. 

The printed reports of the work are 
reaching people and communities beyond 
the direct reach of the meetings. Mr. Saw- 
yer lately mentioned the receipt of a letter 
from Port Elliot, Texas, from an intem- 
perate man, who said that he had been con- 
verted through reading a printed account 
of one of the Friday meetings. 

The event of the week has been the 
Christian Convention for the churches of 
New England. The sessions have been 
varied and of great interest. Though it 
seemed at first a diversion of the work, it 
will prove, I believe, a powerful impulse 
to it. Seven hundred ministers meet on 
Friday in the consecration meeting of two 
hours long—a most solemn service, from 
which results must be seen. 

One matter of much interest has been the 
comparison between Mr. Moody and other 
eminent workers. Dr. Taylor read the 
Scriptures at one of the noon meetings; 
Dr. Withrow at another. Both did ex- 
ceedingly well. The Jatter is an earnest, 
straightforward, able minister. Dr. Tay- 
lor is too well known to need character- 
ization. He is thought to be much like 
Mr. Moody. Dr. Withrow read the 14th 
chapter of John. He spoke of it as our 
Saviour’s ‘“‘after-dinner speech”! But sev- 
eral of his points were excellent. Upon a 
Bible level, perhaps, the universal impres- 
sion would be that in important respects 
Mr. Moody was the ablest man who spoke. 
Dr. Behrends, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Dunn, and 
camp-meeting John Allen were among the 
noticeable speakers. The latter was char- 
acteristically lively. Half in apology, he 
said: ‘I don’t want to make a racket; 
but I feel well.” Mr. Sankey made an ex- 
cellent address upon church music. He 
advocated the small organ, and congrega- 
tional singing, led by a choir. The ques- 
tion drawn brought out the usual variety 
of questions and witty and sensible an- 
swers. In the discussion upon prayer- 
meetings Mr. Moody admirably illustrated 
his wit, readiness, and Christian sense. He 
never makes a flippant remark. ‘‘How 
long would you hold a meeting?” was one 
question. ‘‘Aboutan hour. An open-air 
preacher in London preached out. Every- 
one left him. When asked why he always 
preached so long, his reply was that he 
could not bear to stop when there was so 
much interest, Better stop when there’s 
interest.” 

‘‘How many should take part in a meet- 
ing?” 

‘‘Sometimes a good many; sometimes 
not quite so many.” 

‘« What if a man should take part whom 
people don’t trust?” 

“*T would stop him. We must be honest 
with such men.” 

He gave an address upon “‘ How to study 
the Bible,” which was remarkably able 
and stimulating. The ‘‘ blesseds’’ in Rev- 
elation and the ‘‘overcomeths;” the five 
precious things in Peter; the seven walks 
of Ephesians; the seven ‘‘ togethers” of 
Galatians; the seven persons in John saved 
by Christ; the nineteen persons with whom 
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he had interviews recorded in this Gospel 
were successively commented upon. ‘‘ The 
Old Testament,” he said, ‘‘is the book of 
Christ, the Messiah; the New, the book of 
Jesus, the Saviour. In every page of the 
Old, as well as of the New, you will find 
something about Christ. You may have to 
look a good while; but you will find him. 
I once went over Mr. Prang’s printing 
establishment, and saw the process. I no- 
ticed that after an impression had been 
taken from one stone you couldn’t see much 
of anything, nor after the second impression 
had been taken, nor the third. But each 
added something; and when all the stones 
had been used—there were 28, I think— 
the picture was perfect. So it is with 
Christ. Your first impression of a page of 
the Bible may not bring out Christ at all. 
Don’t be discouraged. Try again. After 
you’ve read it about twenty times you'll 
see him.” 

I have spoken of contemplated arrange- 
ments to accommodate business men at the 
noon meetings. There will be but one 
noon meeting at the Tabernacle the coming 
week, that of Friday. Meetings will be 
held every other noon at South Boston, 
East Boston, Chelsea, and at Tremont Tem- 
ple. Evening preaching services will be 
held at the Tabernacle, as usual. 

BOSTON, March Ith, 1877. 

————E 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THOSE members of the Senate who for a 
day or two meditated opposition to the 
President’s Cabinet nominations soon saw 
the folly of such a course, and there was 
literally no Republican opposition to their 
confirmation. And subsequent events 
have shown that there will be no trouble 
with any of the nominations of President 
Hayes, for he is very careful in making 
them, and a large majority of the Demo- 
cratic senators are in favor of giving him 
full opportunity to develop his policy. To 
tell the truth, it is out of the power of one, 
or five, or twenty Republican senators to 
defeat a Presidential nomination, for oppo- 
sition on that side of the chamber is sure to 
bring support from the other side. Some- 
body asked Mr. Cameron, when the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Evarts was before his commit- 
tee: ‘‘ What are you going to do about it?” 
What am I going to do?” replied the 
old man, nervously and despairingly. 
“What can I do?” That was the 
situation exactly. If his committee had 
tT jected the nomination, and a major- 
ity of the Republican senators had voted 
for rejection, there were enough Dem- 
ocratic senators ready to step in and make 
the confirmation sure. The Senate is no 
longer certainly Republican. For days it 
has been sitting with a Democratic majority 
present, for two Republican seats are 
vacant. With every seat filled, there isa 
party majority of only five, and more than 
three of the majority are inclined to be very 
independent on party questions. It was all 
very well for Mr. Blaine to tell the Senate 
what it should do in the case of Pitt Kellogg; 
but when he came to press the matter he 
found that Kellogg could not muster a ma- 
jority. Conkling, Booth, and Christiancy 
are very moderate in their views of the sit- 
uation in Louisiana, and there are two or 
three other Republican senators who sym- 
pathize with them. So the Kellogg case 
goes over. It cannot be taken up; and if it 
were taken up now he would lose his case. 
For the first time in sixteen years the Senate 
is so closely balanced between the parties 
that it is doubtful how a political ques- 
tion before it will be decided. And the 
new House of Representatives will be 
in the same condition. The Democrats 
will organize it; but their majority will be 
very small, so that extremely partisan 
measures cannot easily be carried through 
it. This fact—the closely-divided condi- 
tion of Congress—should be remembered 
by those extreme Republicans who ask the 
President to sustain Packard and Chamber- 
lain with the army. He has no army after 
June 30th. At any rate, no provision for its 
payment has been made. The last House 
recognized both Nicholls and Hampton, 
and the Senate has not and probably will 
not recognize either Chamberlain or Pack- 
ard. Is it strange, then, that President 
Hayes hesitates what to do? Can he with 
safety use the army any longer to uphold 








local governments? Congress is against it; 
the South is against it; and it begins to look 
as if the North also was against it. There 
is an end to the power of an Administra- 
tion. Conceding that Packard is rightful 
governor of Louisiana, still it is known of 
all men that he cannot sustain himself in 
that capacity without the constant aid of 
United States troops. For eight years car- 
pet-bag ‘governments have been held 
up in that state by the bayonet. 
Can it go on any longer? Ought it? 
I believe Iam not mistaken when I assert 
that the Administration has decided not to 
sustain either Chamberlain or Packard 
with troops. It will keep the peace and 
leave the civil governments to shift for 
themselves. It will use all the means in 
its power tosecure an arrangement between 
the parties; but, failing in that, it will leave 
Mr. Packard and Mr. Chamberlain to sus- 
tain themselves as best they can. And this 
position on non-interference is tenable in 
law, as well ascommon sense. No mortal 
can tell whether Chamberlain or Hampton 
is legal governor of South Carolina. In 
Louisiana Packard has a better case; but 
his legislature has never yet had a legal 
quorum and, therefore, it could not make 
a constitutional demand for aid. Besides, 
Packard’s title by no means is as good as 
that of the President. Mr. Conkling stated 
the case justly to the Senate. The Com- 
mission felt compelled by the Constitution 
to accept and ‘‘count” the regular certifi- 
cates; but it is quite another matter when 
the case of a senator or a governor is under 
consideration. Congress may take all the 
facts into consideration, and the Supreme 
Court says that when it recognizes a state 
government there is an end of the contro- 
versy so far as the other departments of the 
Government are concerned. 

There will probably be very little trouble 
with South Carolina, for it is conceded by 
nearly everybody that Hampton was elect- 
ed governor, and, atall events, he is recog- 
nized as such by 95 out of every 100 tax- 
payers in the state. The real trouble is in 
Louisiana, and, if no other way is left, the 
President may simply order the Government 
troops to the proper reservation, and leave 
Packard and Nicholls to settle their con- 
troversy as they can. 

A few Republicans and many Democrats 
complain because the President has nomi- 
nated Frederick Douglass marshal of the 
District of Columbia. I do not know 
whether be is fitted for that particular 
office. If he is not it isa violation of the 
principles of true civil service reform to 
place any man in office because he is black; 
but, if he has the capacity to administer the 
office well, nothing could be more appro- 
priate than this conspicuous recognition of 
one of the most prominent colored men in 
the country. Born a slave within 50 miles 
of here, now he is Marshal of the District! 
What a triumph is that! And it is just 
such a thing as that which distinguishes a 
Republican from a Democratic administra- 
tion—Mr. Hayes from Mr. Tilden. Presi- 
dent Hayes is not afraid to give the South 
good home officers, not even to nominate 
Democratic postmasters and collectors; but 
at the same time he will give to capable 
and honest colored men theirshare. Color 
is not to be a bar to office; but, sooner than 
name a dishonest colored man or a thiev- 
ing white Republican for high office, he 
will select a Conservative Democrat. Hav- 
ing selected one for his Cabinet why should 
he not for lesser offices? D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16th, 1877. 
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Dr. Lovick Prerce, the patriarch of Old- 
style Southern Methodism and father of Bish- 
op Pierce who must be about sixty years old, 
has issued a bull against the wearing of gold 
ornaments, as contrary to Scripture and Wes- 
ley’s General Rules. He says: 


‘A marriage or memorial ring of gold could 
be worn indefinitely without any infraction of 
these apostolic injunctions; but in the way of 
ear-rings it cannot be worn at all without an 
absolute infraction of them, both in the letter 
and in the spirit of them. It is utterly impos- 
sible to wear ear-rings voluntarily from any 
motive but one diametrically adverse to spirit- 
ual self-denial. They are worn for self-gratifi- 
cation, to please the flesh. . . . Iamcom- 
pelled to say of all these Church-women, that 
so evidently are desirous of vainglory, that if 
they continue’in this mind and die in it, when 
Lop ie Life is opened, their names will not 

t. 


We are so glad that the apostles did not forbid 
wedding-rings, ® 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD AS PER- 
SONAL, 


A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK, 


DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
MARCH 12TH, 


Tue River Rhine is a majestic stream until 
inthe Netherlands of the North Sea shore it 
divides into shallows and swamps and steam- 
ing oozes. Man’s adoration of God is a 
majestic stream until in the Netherlands of re- 
ligious experience it divides among three Gods 
or among many gods, and so becomes a collec- 
tion of shallows and swamps and steaming 
oozes. Out of these North Sea hollow lands, 
wherever they have existed in any age of the 
moral experience of the race, there has invari- 
ably arisen a vapor obscuring the wide, undi- 
vided azure, and even the near landscapes of 
natural truth. Give me the Christian and the 
scientific surety of the Unity of the Divine 
Nature, and let my whole soul flow toward one 
God; let me not worship three separate wills, 
three separate consciences, three separate sets 
of affections; but one Will, one Conscience, 
one Heart, which was, and is, and is to come; 
and so long as the Alps of thought feed me 
with their cool, impetuous, crystalline streams 
[ shall be like the Rhine, deep enough in the 
current of my adoring affections to drive out 
the driftwood and bowlders in the stream, and 
not permit them to accumulate and form 
islands, to divide the river into shallows and 
oozes. Let me move toward God, one in 
nature outside of the soul, one in Christ re- 
vealed in history, one as tangible to the con- 
science in the intuitions; let me feel that all 
these subsistences are one substance ; and it 
may be that the Rhine of the human affections, 
turned thus toward God as one will, one heart, 
and one conscience, will be majestic enough 
to float fleets, both for peace and for war [ap- 
plause], and will go out into the ocean at last 
not as a set of befogged shallows and oozes, 
but as the Amazon goes out—an undivided 
river into an undivided ocean, a thousand 
flashing leagues caught up into infinite times 
ten thousand flashing leagues, the interspher- 
ing of wave with wave, in every case the in- 
terspersing of a portion of the finite person- 
ality with the Infinite Personality, one, invis- 
ible, omnipotent, omnipresent, eternal; the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever; holy, 
holy, holy ; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

For one, I had rather, my friends, go back to 
the Bosphorus, where I stood a few months 
ago, and worship with that emperor who lately 
slit his veins and went hence by suicide than 
to be in name only an orthodox believer, or in 
theory to hold that there is but one God, but in 
imagination to worship three Gods. [A voice: 
“Amen.”] I am orthodox, I hope [laughter]; 
but my first concern is to be straightforward. 
I purpose to be straightforward, even if I must 
be orthodox. [Laughter and applause.] Re- 
vere the orthodoxy of straightforwardness; and 
when that justifies you in doing so, but only 
then, revere the straightforwardness of ortho- 
doxy. [Applause.] Mohammedan paganism 
yonder contains one great truth—the divine 
unity. . And I never touch this majestic theme 
of the divine triunity without remembering what 
that single truth, as I heard it uttered on the 
Bosphorus, did for me when I knelt there once 
in a mosque with the emperor and with the 
peasants, with the bighest officers of state and 
with the artisans, and saw them all bow down 
and bring their foreheads to the mats of 
the temple, and heard them call out, from the 
highest to the lowest, as they prostrated them- 
selves: “Allah el akbar!”—“God is one and 
God is great.’? So prostrating themselves, they 
three times called out ‘Allah el akbar!” and 
then remained silent, until [ felt that this one 
truth had in it a transfiguration. 1! affirm that 
I had rather go back to that shore of the azure 
water which connects the Black Sea with the 
Mediterranean, and, omitting the leprosy of Mo- 
hammedanism, take for my religion pure theism 
than to hold that there are three Gods, with three 
wills,three sets of affections, three intellects, 
three consciences, and thus to deny the assur- 
ances of both scriptural and scientific truth, 
and make of myself the beginning of a poly- 
theist, although calling myself orthodox. 


[Sensation.] 
At what should we arrive, however, if we 


should adopt the bare idea of the divine unity 
without taking also that of the triunity? 
Should we thus be faithful to the scientific 
method? Should we thus be looking at all the 
facts? Should we obtain by this method the 
richest conception of God, or should we see 
from such a point of view only a fragment of 
that portion of his nature which man may ap- 


prehend ? 7 
Theodore Parker taught God’s immanence in 


mind and matter, and it is amazing that he 
thought this truth a newone. Ifyou areof my 
opinion, you will reverence that one portion of 
his far from original teaching ; for it is at once 
a scientific and a Christian certainty that 
wherever God acts there he is. The Bridge- 
water treatises affirm this truth with more em 
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phasis than Parker ever laid upon it. The one | ence of my looks, of my words, of my voice. | fullness than he could be if I had only one of 


chord which he struck in theology to which al, 
hearts vibrate was the certainty of the Divine 
{mmanence in matter and mind. And this one 
certainty was the secret of any power he had 
in distinctively religious endeavor. Men, he 
said, have a conscience ; and in that conscience 
the moral law is revealed ; and that moral law 
reveals a Holy Person. 

Your Helmholtz, and Wundt, and Beale, and 
Carpenter, and Herschel, and Faraday, and 
Darwin, and Agassiz, as well as your Lotze, 
and Kant, and Leibnitz, and your St. Chrysos- 
tom, and Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop But- 
ler all unite with Plato, and Aristotle, and Da- 
vid, and {saiah in asserting the Divine Personal 
Immanence in matter and mind. There is no 
cloud at this moment, shot through by the 
moon, so completely saturated by light as all 
mind and matter are by the Divine Immanence 
—that is to say, by this invisible, incompre- 
vensible Personality which the moral law re- 
yeals. 

But, granting the fact of the Divine Personal 
Immanence in matter and mind, to what results 
must a rigid use of the scientific method bring us 
on the theme of the Triunity of the Divine Nature? 
I know of no question on this topic fairer or 
more fruitful than this. 

1. Since a personal God is immanent in all 
matter and mind, it follows that in all Nature 
outside the soul we look into God’s face. 

2. For the same reason, it is incontrovertible 
that in the Soul we ¢all Christ, and in his influ- 
ence in history, we look into God’s face. 

3. For the same reason, it is certain that in 
the intuitions of conscience we look into God’s 
face. 

4, These three spheres of his self-manifestation 
embrace all of God that can be known to man. 

5. In each of these spheres of the self-manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Nature something is shown 
which is not shown with equal clearness in either of 
the other spheres. In each of them the Ineffable 
Immanent Person says something new. 

6. In external Nature he appears chiefly as 
Creator ; in Christ chiefly as Redeemer ; in con- 
science chiefly as Sanctifier. 

7. These are all facts scientifically known. 

8. A scientific scheme of religious thought must 
ook at all the facts. 

9. When all the facts known to man are taken 
into view, a Trinity of Divine Manifestations is, 
therefore, scientifically demonstrable. 

10. But, according to the admitted proposition 
that a Personal God is immanent in all matter and 
mind, he reveals himself in each of these manifesta- 
tions as a Person and yet as one. 

11. A Personal Triunity, of which Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier are but the other names, is, 
therefore, scientifically known to exist. 

12. This is the Trinity which Christianity 
calls Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of all 
parts of whose undivided glory it inculcates 
adoration in the name of what God is, and of 
what he has done, and of what man needs. 

All these propositions you will grant me except 
the second; but you cannot deny that without 
throwing away your own admission that a Person- 
al God is immanent in all matter and mind. 

Even Rousseau could say that Socrates died 
like a man; but the Founder of Christianity 
like a God. Carlyle affirms that Voltaire’s at- 
tacks on Christianity are a battering-rams wing- 
ing in the wrong direction. Who doubts that 
atthe head of the effect we call Christianity 
there was an adequate cause, or a Person? and 
who can deny that in the soul of that Person 
God spake to man as never before or since? 
Scholarship has outgrown the old forms of his- 
torical doubt ; and historical science now ad- 
mits that, whether we say Christ possessed 
proper Deity or not, he assuredly has been the 
chief religious teacher of the race. But that 
fact means more than much, if looked at on 
all sides. Keep in mind here that glimpse of 
the world history on which we were gazing 
when last we parted from this temple. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, said that something 
mysterious exists in universal history in its re- 
lation to Christianity. ‘‘Can you tell me who 
Jesus Christ was?’ said this Italian, greater 
than Cesar and as free from partisan religious 
prejudices. The question was declined by 
Bertrand, and Napoleon proceeded: ‘ Well, 
then, I will tell you.”” Iam reading now from 
a passage authorized by three of Napoleon’s 
biographers, and freely accepted by European 
scholars as an authoritative statement of his 
conversation in exile (see Liddon’s ‘‘ Bampton 
Lectures,” Eng. ed., p. 148, for a full list of 
authorities for this extract). ‘‘ Alexander, 
“esar, Charlemagne, and I myself have 

yunded great empires; but upon what did 

lese creations of our genius depend? Upon 

yree. Jesus alone founded his empire upon 
ove, and to this very day millions would die 
forhim. . . . I think I understand some- 
thing of human nature; and I tell you all 
these were men, andl amaman. No other is 
like him. Jesus Christ was more than a man. 
I have inspired multitudes with such an en- 
thusiastic devotion that they would have died 
for me; but to do this it was necessary that I 
should be visibly present, with the electric influ- 
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When I saw men and spoke with them Ilighted 
up the flame of self-devotion in their hearts. 
« . « Christ alone has succeeded in so rais- 
ing the mind of man toward the Unseen that it 
becomes insensible to the barriers of time and 
space. Across a chasm of eighteen hundred 
years Jesus Christ makes a demand which is 
beyond all others difficult to satisfy. He asks 
for that which a philosopber may often seek in 
vain at the hands of his friends, or a father of 
his children, or a bride of her spouse, or a man 
of his brother. He asks for the human heart ; 
he will have it entirely to himself; he demands 
it unconditionally, and forthwith his demand is 
granted. Wonderful! In defiance of time and 
space, the soul of man, with all its powers and 
faculties, becomes an annexation to the em- 
pire of Christ. All who sincerely believe in him 
experience that remarkable supernatural love to- 
ward him. This phenomenon is unaccountable ; 
it is altogether beyond the scope of man’s creative 
powers. Time, the great destroyer, is powerless to 
extinguish this sacred flame ; Time can neither ex- 
haust its strength nor put a limit to its range. 
This is that which strikes me most. J have often 
thought of it. This it is which proves to me quite 
convincingly the divinity of Jesus Christ.” [Ap- 
plause. } 

It is beyond all controversy that precisely 
this central thought of Christianity which con- 
vinced Napoleon was what most struck the 
ancient Roman philosophers. Christ’s con- 
tinued life in the Holy Spirit—was that heard 
of inthe first centuries? Why, I open an ancient 
book, written in opposition to Christianity, by 
Arnobius, and I read: ‘‘Our gods are not dis- 
pleased with you Christians for worshiping 
the Almighty God ; but you maintain the deity 
of One who was put to death on the cross. 
You believe him to be yet alive (et superesse ad- 
hue creditis) and you adore him with daily sup- 
plications.’’—(Arnobius, ‘‘ Ady. Gentes,”’ i, 36.) 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan implies all this, but is 
so celebrated that I need not recite its majestic 
facts here. 

Men showed me at Rome, in the Kircherian 
Museum, a square foot of the plaster of a wall 
of a palace not many years ago uncovered on 
the Palatine Hill. Onthe poor clay was traced 
a cross bearing a human figure with a brute’s 
head. The figure was nailed to the cross, 
and before it a soldier was represented kneel- 
ing and extending his hands in the Greek pos- 
ture of devotion. Underneath all was scratched 
in rude lettering in Greek: ‘‘ Alexamenos 
adores his God.”” That representation of the 
central thought of Christianity was made in a 
jeering moment by some rude soldier in the 
days of Caracalla; but it blazes there now in 
Rome, the most majestic monument of its age 
in the world. 

You believe your Lord is yet alive? You 
adore him? Listen to the last words of the 
martyrs through all the first five centuries of 
Christianity. They are these and such as these: 
“O Lord God, who didst make heaven and 
earth ; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God, 
be near us! Save the Church !’’ 

Poor Blandina, there at Lyons, in the year 
177—you remember how they roasted her, frail 
girl, on the red-hotiron chair; put her in a net 
and exposed her to the horns of the wildest 
oxen; whirled her in instruments of torture 
till her senses were lost, and then plunged her 
into flames ; and day after day did that, while 
she apparently experienced little pain, calling 
out at every interval when her strength came 
back: ‘*I am a believer in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God, who is with 
me. There is no evil done among us. Lam a 
Christian.’’ And so she passed hence, but speaks 
to us as one yet living! [Profound sensation.] 
(See Eusebius, v, 1—3, for a contemporary ac- 
count of Blandina, in a letter written from the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne to those of 
Asia Minor.) Multitudes and multitudes, a 
great army of martyrs, passed out of the 
world believing that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit was Christ’s continued life ; and, if there 
is anything mysterious in history, Napoleon 
had his eye upon it when he asked what it is 
that makes the martyrs in every age painless 
when on the bosom of their Spouse. 

There was a God in Christ, whether you re- 
gard him as divine or not; and that was one 
revelation of God which was made and is now 
making, in this incontrovertible fact of his 
earthly influence, which Napoleon thought 
utterly inexplicable on merely human lines of 
cause and effect. But in conscience there is a 
God. In the moral intuitions of the soul wé 
look into God’s face. Assuredly, evenif you 
and I were not to have, a better age will have 
a religious science that will take into view all 
these facts. There is a God in external nature ; 
there is a God in Christ ; there is a God in the 
intuitions of the human spirit; and, if I could 
not have any other Trinity than that, although 
Ido not believe that to be the best, I would 
have that, for I want all the truth 1 can reach. 
I, therefore, will look on God as manifesting 
himself in external nature and in our intuitions, 
and in history as influenced by his spirit ; and 
my God will be thus revealed to me with more 





these three personal revelations of himself. 
In each of them he says what he does not say 
elsewhere. Science must be hungry to hear all 
that all facts say. 

God is a person in each one of these revelations. 
He is a person in the strict sense, as seen in 
external nature. As seen in our Lord heisa 
person in the strict sense. As revealed in the 
moral law he is a person in the strict sense. 
But there are not three persons. He is one Person 
in the strict sense, for natural law is a unit in the 
universe and reveals but one will, Three reve- 
lations of God are all one Person, although 
in each revelation he is a person. Now, is that 
mystical? or does that straightforward use of 
the scientific method give a richer view of 
human history, a richer view of the human 
soul, a richer view of external nature than 
mere deism, or theism, or materialism, or pan- 
theism, however fortified by modern science, 
can present to you ? 

Thus far, gentlemen, I have asked you to 
notice only what is involved in Theodore Par- 
ker’s admission that a Personal God is imma- 
nent in all matter and mind. On this point, as 
on so many others, Theodore Parker failed to 
carry out consistently his own principles, and 
fell into error not so much through a wrong 
direction as through haste and incompleteness 
of research. If, my friends, I must at this 
point, to save time, drop analytical discussion 
and give personal conviction, let me say that 
Theodore Parker’s scheme of thought, melodi- 
ous as that one feebly-struck note of the Divine 
Immanence in mind and matter is, compares to 
me with Christianity as water compares with 
wine. Tennyson makes one of his characters 
say to another: 

** All my passions, matched with thine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, 
Or as water unto wine.” 

So I aver in the name of the precision of the 
scientific method that any scheme of thought 
not Christian, as matched with Christianity 
and tested fairly by intuition, instinct, syllo- 
gism, and ages of experiment, is as moonlight 
matched with sunlight, or as water matched 
with wine. [Sensation.] 

I want supremely such a view of religious 
truth as shall set me at rest about my irre- 
versible record of sin. [Profound sens&tion, 
applause, and a voice: “‘Amen.’’} I want such 
a view of God as shall present him as an aton- 
ing God, on whom I cannot look without the 
regeneration of my own nature through grati- 
tude, and on whom I can look and yet for his 
sake be at peace. 

Why do the ages cling to the doctrine of the 
Trinity? Perhaps their wants have been much 
like yoursand mine! Is the truth of the Divine 
Trinity dear to us because it is a fine piece of 
philosophical speculation? Ah! gentlemen, 
you know life too well to think that eighteen 
centuries have offered up their martyrdoms, 
and the personal careers which, not ending at 
the stake, have been bound to the stake per- 
haps through the better part of the time from 
birth to death, and that these ages have had 
nothing more than philosophy behind them! 
Great human organic wants are revealed by the 
reception the world has given to the deepest religious 
truths. Weknow weare going hence. We wish 
to go hence in peace. We want a religion that can 
wash Lady Macbeth’s red right hand. We want 
to know that an atonement has been provided 
such that we may look on all God’s attributes, 
and then in his merit, not in our own, be at 
peace here and in that Unseen Holy into which 
it is scientifically sure that all men haste. 

Religious science never teaches that personal 
demerit is or can be transferred from an indi- 
vidual, finite personality to God. That isa 
ghastly error, which has been charged to Chris- 
tianity in every age and nowhere more auda- 
ciously or inexcusably than inthis city. [Much 
applause.] It is one of the most monstrous of 
misconceptions, one of the most unphilosophical 
of all the hideous caricatures set up by Theo- 
dore Parker before the public gaze, that Chris- 
tianity teaches that personal demerit or blame- 
worthiness may be taken off one soul and put 
upon another, and that one an innocent being. 
We hold nothing of the sort; but we have been 
taught that there is revealed in Christianity a 
view of God which represents him as substitut- 
ing chastisement for punishment, and as thus 
making possible the peace of all who are loyal 
to him. And this has been the regenerating in- 
fluence which has brought the human spirit to 
the highest summits it has ever attained; so 
that, both by ages of experience and by philoso- 
phy, we know that this central portion of the 
Christian scheme of thought is adapted to man’s 
deepest wants. [Applause.] 

If you deny the doctrine of the Trinity, you 
must deny the whole central portion of this 
crowned system of truth, in all its philosophical 
glory and in all its prolonged and multiplex 
breadth of power in human experience. There 
was nothing so touching when Professor Hunt- 
ington, of Harvard University yonder, turned 
toward the doctrine of the Trinity as his procla- 
mation of the “life, comfort, and salvation” 
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as he attained at once the scientific, the biblical, 
and the only historically radiant point of view. 
(See Huntington, Bishop, “‘ Christian Believing 
and Living.’’) 

Only an undiluted Christianity gives such a 
view of God that we can be true to the scientific 
method and yet at peace with all his attributes. 
Gentlemen, you will not soon drive out of 
human nature the desire to go hence in peace. 
You will not soon remove from human nature 
the feeling it has exhibited in every age that 
peace does not come even when we reform. 
You will not soon change the natural operations 
of conscience. You will not soon cause the past 
to be reversible. You, therefore, will not soon 
make the atonement anything other than a 
desire of all nations. But until you have done 
all these things there will be life, there will be 
a wholly natural and abounding vitality in that 
exhibition of God’s nature to man which repre- 
sents him as an atoning God, and as a Person 
who was and is and is to be with us, because one 
with him who made Heaven and earth, and with 
him who speaks in conscience at this hour, and 
who from eternity to eternity is our Saviour 
and our Lord. [Sensation.] 

But next I want in my view of religion 
something that will bring me into harmony 
with all exact research. I want no mysticism ; 
no medievalism ; no doctrine supported sim- 
ply by the schools, or of doubtful worth under 
the microscope and the scalpel. I find it be- 
yond controversy, as Theodore Parker held, 
that a Personal God is immanent in matter and 
mind. It is beyond all debate that there is a 
Holy Person revealed by the moral law. I want 
a God who shall be one in history, in external 
nature, and in my intuitions ; and I turn to 
Christianity, and I find a breadth of outlook 
more than equal to the loftiest philosophical 
demand. I read that he who is the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world— 
that is, the Personal God who is revealed in 
conscience—is also he whose light shone in 
the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not; and who was in the world which was 
made by him, and the world knew him not. 
He who speaketh in the still small voice is he 
who spoke and who yet speaks as never man 
spoke. If we do not force upon the Scriptures 
our own narrowness of thought, we find that 
Science and Scripture are agreed, for both 
make God perfect and one; and, according to 
the Scriptures, the Holy Spirit is Christ’s con- 
tinued life. 

What are the great proofs in Scripture that 
God is presented to us as Triunity in Unity ? 
What are the great biblical proofs that God is 
triune? What are a few of the tremorless bases 
of conviction that the Trinity is taught in the 
New Testament ? I hold, my friends, that it isa 
cheap reply to the assertion that the Trinity is 
taught in the New Testament to say that the 
word is not there. The word “Christianity ” 
is not there; the word *‘ Deity” is not there ; 
the word “humanity” is not there. The ques- 
tion is, whether it is not taught in the New 
Testament that God is one. You say yes. If 
it be taught in the New Testament that God is 
one, and that each of the three subsistences is 
God, the Trinity is taught there implicitly, 
though not explicitly. After ages of debate, 
you know what nine out of ten of the devout- 
est and acutest think the New Testament 
teaches in the baptismal formula and the apos- 
tolical benediction—two incisive biblical sum- 
maries of Christian truth. The direction to 
the apostles as to baptism was: “ Baptize all 
nations in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ’’—a triune name, no distinction be- 
ing made between these three. So, too, the 
benediction was pronounced in the triune 
name: ‘‘ May the love of God, the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you.’”? You have been 
told that Neander says that thére is not a pas- 
sage in the New Testament which asserts the 
doctrine of the Trinity explicitly ; and Neander 
does say so. But he says a great deal more— 
namely, that the whole New Testament contains 
the doctrine implicitly! [Applause.] 

“In the doctrine of the Trinity,” he writes, 
“‘God becomes known as Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, in which threefold relation the 
whole Christian knowledge of God is com- 
pletely announced. Accordingly, allis herein 
embraced by the Apostle Paul when, in pro- 
nouncing the benediction, he sums up all in the 

formula: the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. God, as the living God, the God 
of mankind, and the God of the Church, can 
be truly known in this way only. This shape 
of theism presents the perfect mean between 
the wholly extra-mundane God of deism and 
the God brought down into and confounded , 
with the world of pantheism. This mode of 
the knowledge of God belongs to the peculiar 
science of theism and the theocracy.’’—(Nean- 
der, “‘ Hist. of the Chr. Rel. and Ch.,” Torrey’s 
trans., I, 572.) 

As many windows, gentlemen, as there are 
facts let us use when we gaze on religious 
truths. Your mere theism shuts me up to one 





which burst upon his vastly-enlarged horizon 


window. You will not let me look on all quar- 
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ters of the sky. You shut your eyes to the 
light when you will not recognize what Napo- 
leon saw in history. J want no pulpit that is not 
built on rendered reasons ; but I must be allowed 
to find reasons wherever they exist, whether the 
heavens stand or fall. ' 

Let research, with the four tests of intuition, 
instinct, experiment, and syllogism, have free 
course, and Iam content. For fear that your 
conclusions may be alittle broader than you 
like, you will not fail to gaze on the evidence 
which convinces Neander that the outcome of 
all looking into the Scriptures and into mere 
reason must be a belief in a Creator, in a Re- 
deemer, and in a Sanctifier, the three one God, 
personal, omnipresent, and in conscience tan- 
gible. 

When I thus use all my light, I am delivered 
from materialism; when I thus look on God, I 
am delivered from pantheism. 

Whoever searches the Bible as a Christian be- 
liever will be delivered from some narrowness 
that belongs to half-educated Christian circles. 
We are not abreast of our privileges when we 
live always in Judea. [Sensation and ap- 
plause.] The Scriptures are a map of the 
universe, and not of Palestine merely. If we 
are full of their spirit, the wings of philosophy 
will tire us only by their tardiness and narrow 
range of flight. 

There are in all ages, and particularly in this 
age of special studies, the most terrific dan- 
gers in a fragmentary view of God. I want 
this doctrine of the Trinity to save me from 
fragmentariness of outlook upon the Divine 
Nature. I will not allow myself to see God 
merely in my intuitions, and shut up the win- 
dows of external nature, and of history; for 
thus I may easily drop downinto pantheistic 
individualism, which, with supreme felicity of 
speech, your brave, broad, and massive Thomas 
Hill calls egotheism. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] (See Hill, ex-president of Harvard 
University, ‘‘ The Theology of the Sciences,” 
1877.) 

Neander says that the doctrine of the Trinity 
implies that of the theocracy, or of a govern 
ment of God in the universe and in national 
history. Remember, gentlemen, that our 
fathers came here ayowedly to found a the- 
ocracy. What did that mean? A state of 
which natural law and revelation together, 
shining under, in, and about legislation, should 
be the masters; a state where what can be 
known of God by reason, on the one side, and 
revelation, on the other, should ‘lock its two 
hands around the neck of all vice and throttle 
whatever would throttle the Christian well- 
being of the poorest or the highest; and 
should thus build up in history a state fit to be 
called at once natural and God’s own! When 
the Jesuits came to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, they intended to found a theocracy. 
The great dream that lay behind Milton’s and 
Cromwell’s and Hampden’s thoughts and 
deeds was that human legislation should 
be a close copy of the Divine and natural 
law. At the point of view to which ex- 
act research has now brought us we must 
assert that the fact of the Divine Imma- 
nence in matter and mind makes the world 
and nations a theocracy, and that politics 
and social life, no less than philosophy, must 
beware of fragmentary outlooks on the Divine 
Nature. Richter said: ‘‘ He who was the Holi- 
est among the Mighty, and the Mightiest among 
the Holy, has, with his pierced hand, lifted 
heathenism off its hinges and turned the dolor- 
ous and accursed centuries into new channels 
and now governs the ages.’’ History, the 
illuminated garment of God! The Church, 
Christ’s temple! Did you ever hear of the 
former in the name of science, or of the latter 
in the name of Christianity? But to your 
Titanic Richter the two are one. De Tocque- 
ville affirms anxiously that men never so much 
need to be theocratic as when they are the most 
democratic. Democracy will save itself by 
turning into a theocracy, or ruin itself by not 
doing so. [Applause.] 

Transfigure society with Richter’s thought. 
Saturate the centuries with the certainty of the 
Divine Personal Immanence in matter and 
mind. Do this, and in the name of Science 
itself the laboring ages will slowly learn not 
merely admiration, but adoration, of one God 
incontrovertibly known in external nature, 
history, and conscience as Creator, as Re- 


deemer, as Sanctifier. When they touch the 
hem of the garment of a Personal God thus 
apprehended, and never till then, will they be 
healed of the measureless evils arising from 
fragmentariness of outlook upon the Divine 
Nature. Let the forehead of Science, in the 
name of Christianity, bow down upon the 
moral law, as the beloved disciple did upon our 
Lord’s bosom. Let Richter lead, and a time 
will come when all clear thought, all political 
action, all individual growth will call out: 
‘‘Glory be to God revealed in external nature ; 
glory be to God revealed in Christ and the 
Church; glory be to God revealed in con- 
science.”” To this secular voice the Church will 
answer, in words which have already led 
eighteen centuries, and Science will add at last 
her momentous acclaim : Glory be to the Father, 
[applause], and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. [Great ap- 
plause.]—TZhe Boston Advertiser. 
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For the purpose of ascertaining what Chris- 
tianity is doing in this city—how many 
churches, chapels, missions, schools, charitable 
associations it has, the growth of Protestantism 
in the past century, as compared with Roman 
Catholicism and the population, and a thousand 
other facts bearing upon Christian work, we are 
confident that nothing has ever been issued 
from the press affording so much and such 
trustworthy information as may be found in a 
pamphlet of 160 pages issued by the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society and entitled 
“Christian Work.” In the first place, this pub- 
lication contains the fiftieth annual report of 
the Society. Then there are nearly seventy 
pages made up of extracts from all sources 
bearing upon evangelical and missionary work. 
Next there is alist of all the churches in the 
city, with the names and addresses of their pas- 
tors, a list of city missions of all denomina- 
tions, some valuable statistics of the pop- 
ulation, an account of the charities, and a 
table of benevolent receipts for 1876. The 
book is edited by Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, 
who revises and adds to it yearly. The So- 
ciety for which the book is issued is unde- 
nominational. It has five chapels, 30 mission- 
aries, three organized churches, 767 communi- 
cants, and 4Sabbath-schools and 1,500 children. 
During the year 57,543 missionary visits were 
made, 916 Bibles and Testaments given, 1,280 
children led to Sabbath-schools, 458 persons in- 
duced to join Bible classes, 8,472 persons per- 
suaded to attend churches and chapels, 981 
temperance pledges obtained, 4,049 religious 
meetings held, 53 persons restored to church- 
fellowship, 329 persons united with churches, 
and 750,000 tracts distributed. Of general 
missionary work it is stated that the total num- 
ber of city missionaries in New York may be 
set down at 266, who probably make 800,000 
visits a year. Besides these, there are hun- 
dreds of tract visitors, and hundreds of poor 
visitors, and other voluntary agents of various 
churches and societies, who are going about 
continually doing good. There are 140 Protest- 
ant missions in the city, where Sabbath- 
schools and preaching and other religious 
and moral services for adults or children, or 
both, are regularly carried on. Of this num- 
ber 45 are permanently established in suitable, 
commodious, church-like buildings, with the 
ministry, the ordinances, and the government 
that usually appertain to churches, though 
they be not regularly incorporated as such. 


..--Recently a celebrated church baritone, 
Mr. Frank Bartlett, died. He had been suffer- 
ing some time from pneumonia. On the eve 
of his death stimulants in large quantities 
were given to rally him; but they did not have 
much effect, and the attending physician sug- 
gested that some music should be played. So 
a friend sat down to the piano and began to 
play one of the sick man’s favorite hymns. 
In a minute or two the company were startled 
to see the dying man rise in his bed and with 
great effort sing to the accompaniment. ‘ He 
sang better than ever before, three or four 
hymns, hislisteners looking on in amazement.”’ 
In a few minutes he sank back exhausted 
and fell into a stupor from which he was again 
aroused at the sound of the piano, the familiar 
music proving more potent than all the other 
stimulants combined. Again he attempted to 
sing, but the water which had accumulated in 
the bronchial tubes overflowed into the wind- 
pipe, causing dropsy of the lungs by strangu- 
lation, and the singer fell back dead. 


esting church statistics of New York City. 
There are in all 489 churches, chapels, and 
missions of all denominations, furnishing ac- 
commodations for 375,000 persons. Of Pro- 
testant churches and missions there are 396, 
with sittings for 275,000 persons. Total of sit- 
tings in all churches, 375,000; total sittings re- 
quired, 500,000; deficiency, 125,000. There are 
278 regularly incorporated Protestant churches, 
with an average membership of about 300, 
which would give a total of more than 80,000 
communicants ; and these would represent a 
Protestant population of say 300,000 to 400,000 
persons. The average attendance upon re- 
ligious services in Protestant churches and 
missions, 150,000. The regular and occasiona] 
churchgoers reckoned at 250,000. 


....-The employment of small boys as acro- 
bats appears to be pretty well broken up 
through the exertions of the Society, for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Recently 
one of the well-known family of gymnasts gave 
up to the officers of the Society the papers by 
which a boy had been apprenticed to him. He 
stated that children were a poor investment to 
men in his business, as the agents of the 
Society followed them up too closely. The 
boy is known to the public as ‘‘ Master John” 
and is 10 years of age. The Society took 
charge of the child, and will see that he is pro- 
vided with a good home, as he is a very bright 
boy. A few days ago an Italian brought two 
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little boys to the Society and gave them up, for 
the same reasons. 


-.«.The Mormons have had a congregation 


in Brooklyn for several years past. The saints 
from New York, Jersey City, Newark, and ad- 
jacent places meet together every other Sab- 
bath, to the number of about one hundred. 
Two elders from Utah have charge of the 
services, which consist of the reading of pas- 
sages of Scripture from the Old Testament and 
the exposition of the Sealed Book of the Mor- 
mons, which is in possession of the elders. 





Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 
poor, despond dysp in the heme-circle. [f 
your draggist does not keep it, send to proprietor, 

TARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 
ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT ; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your draggist for SOZODONT. 


EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There is a recess of one week 
at Christmas, and another in February. 

The teachingis consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is underthe charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year, 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of every description. 

Settees for Lecture Rooms, Public Halls, and Sun- 
day-schools. 

Latest Novelties in Sunday-school Chairs, 


Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 


Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 each and upward. 
gage furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 
ation. ° 
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FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. ¥Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Foe oertionately. 

OS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


SCHOOL AND SUMMER HOME for Boys. 
(18th year.) Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
REV. H. CALLAHAN. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.—English to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof.B. KUTTNER. Highest city references, 
Call at or address for circular 217 East 35th St., N. Y¥. 

















PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST (INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
possible to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
Bination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 





-ments, will stand longer in dry or ee climate, less 


liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 

three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 

either sbrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
tANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

New styles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Rogers Upright Piano, 


_. WITH THE 
ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE, 


will never get out of tune after the stretch is once 
out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 





PERRY & €0.’S STEEL PENS. 





SUPERIOR TO ANY INTHE MARKET. 
2ERRY & *" 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


50 Visiting Cards 
Ag’ts Outfit. 10c. 





with name. 10c. and stamp. 
. C. COE & CU., Bristol, Conn. 


= Fancy Cards, 16 styles, with name, 10c., post- 
25 paid. J.B. HUSTED. Nassau, Renss. CouNY 








HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. 


embracing 
every style and finish. 


254 BROADWAY, New York. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards for 
10c. CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 








95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name,10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


_E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium ct Vienna and Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and ComrorT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
roved by all physicians. Agents 
Wanted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, $2; Sattcen, $1.75. To Agents 
© 25 cents less. Order size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over 
4 the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
5 Mi Sie 763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find profitin the * American Edu- 
cational Monet Price 20 cts,, or $2 per annum, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,, 14 Bond at., N. Y. 

















| HABDING'’s 


Premium Bibles, xs. 


They are the Bestand Cheapest | Teceived the 





Bibles inthe world. Most Libe| HIGHEST 
eral Terms to Agents. For full AWARD 
particulars apply to AND 
W. W. HARDING, MEDAL 
No. 630 Chestnut Street, ps 
PHILADELPHIA, Exposition. 





WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
sold in 60 days. It beingthe only complete low- 
price work (770 pages, only $2.50), treating of the 
entire history. grand buildings, wonderful ex- 
hibits, curiosities, great days, etc. Illustrated, 
and $1 cheaper than any other. verybody wants 
it. One new agent cleared $350 in 4 weeks. 3,00 
agents wanted. Send quickly for proof of above, opin- 
ions of officials, clergy, and press, sample pages, full 
description, and extraterms. HUBBARD BROS., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Chi- 
CAUT or Sprtageea. — ieetiicinciiadians stiles 

eware of falsely-claimed officia 
CA TION and worthless books. Send for proof. 





WwW AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M..D.D. 
The Grand History of the World before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fitabode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
with delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1.000 Agents to canvass for the COM- 
PLETE HERBALIST and GROWING WORLD. I 
will give such terms and furnish such advertising 
facilities that no man need make less than $200 per 
month and all expenses—no matter whether he ever 
canvassed before or not. Address DR.O PHELPS 
BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J., and full 
particulars will be sent by return mail. 


THE MORNING HOUR. A. B. Raric.D.D. 


Now ready for Agents. The great family subscription 
book of the year. Meets a daily household want. The 
author is everywhere known. His otherbooks have 
had agreat sale and areinconstantdemand. This is 
his crowning work. Exclusive territory. For full par- 
ticulars address J. H. EARLE, BOSTON, Mass. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


WE WANT AN°AGENT in every County to 
sell our "* Horse and Cattle Food and Stock Book.” 
Great inducements. No capital required. Address 

L. 8. SHEARMAN & CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Blue Laws of Connecticut. Price $1.50. 
BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 
American Publishing Co., Harttord, Conn. 


Made by 17 Agentsin January, '77, with 
my 13 New Articles. Samplesfree. Ad- 
dress Cc. M. Linington, Chicago. 


54 9 er day at home. Samples worth $5 
$o TO $20 Free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$200 ermonth. Send for the most complete 

fiiustrated Chromo Catalogue ever 
issued. J. LATHAM eg 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass*® 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
* terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





























$66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EMPLOYMENT forall. New Chromosand Nov- 
elties. Catalogues Free. GEO. L. FELTON &CO..N.Y 


So Week \e les FREE 
$55E$77 P. 0. VICKER ae faine. 


a day sure made b mts selling our 
10 g $25 Ohranos, Grayous, Ps 











; wid ing A ge 

Cards. 125 samples, wo! 5, se 

Dostpaid, for $3 Cents, Illustrated Catalogue free. 
7H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1830 





Improved ($2) Receipt Book. Address Pr 





double their ney selling Dr. Chase’s 
AGENTS Inpro od (#2) Receipt Ann Arbor, Mica 
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(ge GREAT PREMIUM. “Spy 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY F. B. CARPENTER. 


TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting, startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be 
found in any other book published. The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘‘written 10 a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rue in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray he man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “‘inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published, 


This wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT--- 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given away asa 


premium to any one who will send the name of one new subscriber to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with Three Dollars. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from the 
following list: 


























1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Tjmes. 570 pages. 

8. David Copperfield, 520 pages, 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4, Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages, 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey's 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular novelist of the century. Each novel is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Son, Eyrrnck, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


‘ ¥ ng are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, through the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired 


EL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emaricipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable, 

















“Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, with accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

. Iix-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Kdwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved especially for Taz INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 
We also offer 








Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium he may select. 
Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787. 251 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{@~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, March 22d, 1877. 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE IDIOCY. 


Is this the Nineteenth Century? Have 
two hundred years passed since Roger 
Williams and Lord Baltimore? Is our 
boast of religious liberty a sham? Does 
the free air blow in New Hampshire? 

We confess to a sense of inexpressible 
shame that one of the New England States, 
one of the original thirteen, one in which 
every Protestant pulpit has for a hundred 
years praised the Lord on each Thanksgiv- 
ing Day that we live in a land of religious 
freedom and equal rights, should have con- 
tinued past our centennial year by its 
organic law to brand the members of the 
largest Christian Church in the world as 
unfit to hold office, for no other reason than 
for their faith. We confess to an astonish- 
ment beyond words that when the oppor- 
tunity was given last week to the people of 
New Hampshire to remove this stain from 
their constitution they have refused to 
embrace it. On this point, according tothe 
information thus far received, the consti- 
tution is to remain in its original ugliness. 
‘*Every member of the house of repre- 
sentatives shall be of the Protestant relig- 
ion.” ‘*No person shall be capable of 
being elected a senator who is not of the 
Protestant religion.” No person shall be 
eligible for governor unless he ‘‘shall be of 
the Protestant religion.” No Catholic, no 
Jew, no infidel can be elected as governor, 
oras senator, or as representative in that 
dark hiding-place of bigotry—nobody but 
a Protestant. 

How happens it that the amendment re- 
pealing these proscriptive tests was not 
adopted? There is only one reason. So 
large a majority of the Protestants of New 
Hampshire, as to outvote all the liberal- 
minded men within their own body re-en- 
forced by all the Catholics and Jews in the 
state, are so narrow, so ignorant, so bigot- 
ed, so cowed by terror of Romanism, that 
they dare not trust the state to protect 
itself against Popish snares if Papists are 
permitted to become candidates for office. 
And who are these Catholics of whom New 
Hampshire Protestanis are so afraid? 
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There were ‘in 1870 in that state 318,300 
inhabitants. Of these only 12,190 were 
born in a Catholic country. There are, 
practically, no lrish in New Hampshire. 
Republicans and Democrats alike are Pro- 
testant, and both hate the Catholics. They 
have no faith in enlightenment and truth, 
and trust only to the sword—for secular 
government means the sword in its last 
analysis—to maintain their religion. 

Such an occurrence as this, disgracing, 
as it does the country and the century, 
does not call for smooth words of argu- 
ment. The air is full of argument. The 
time for it has passed—at least, outside of 
New Hampshire. Perhaps the new pres 
ident and the professors of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, that guide of New Hampshire Pro- 
testantism, have some pedagogic duty in 
the premises toward the voters of the state. 
Perhaps in some localities the 664 clergy- 
men of the state may be under obligation 
to explain what religious liberty means, 
and to apply its principles to the state con- 
stitution. For us, and for ai! self-respect- 
ing Protestants throughout the country, 
who have been so deeply disgraced by the 
Protestants of New Hampshire, there is 
but one Christian duty, and that is to 
denounce them, and, like Elisha, to curse 
them in the name of the Lord! They are 
the enemies of Protestantism. They are 
doubly the enemies of Christianity. It is 
for such men as they that religion walks in 
sackcloth. If Protestantism cannot be the 
religion of equal rights, of fair play, of 
honest justice to all men; if Protestant- 
ism can take a Catholic’s money, and for- 
bid him to say in his country’s halls of 
legislauon how that money shall be ex- 
pended; if Protestantism can invite Cath, 
olics to this country, and then class them 
with criminals and paupers, then let Pro- 
testantism perish! It is not Protestantism. 
It is Vaticanism stealing a Christian name. 

There are in New Hampshire not a few 
Protestants who have the grace to be deep- 
ly mortified at this action of their party in 
the state. It is their duty to make this 
the prime matter of state politics until this 
disgrace is removed. If they are too few 
to attempt it, and if the state persists in 
hiding itself in the dark caves of the last 
century, then the United States must 
amend its Constitution so as to forbid all 
religious proscription within the borders of 
the nation. 





THE LOUISIANA PROBLEM. 


THERE are undoubtedly two sides to the 
Louisiana problem, each demanding a care- 
ful consideration. Two persons claim to 
be the lawful governor of the state, and 
two different sets of men claim to be the 
legislature. One governor and one legisla- 
ture are all that the constitution and laws 
of the state authorize. Hence, one or the 
other or both sets of claimants are without 
any title in law. The President, in the 
performance of his strictly official duties, 
has really nothing to do with either set of 
claimants, except in the single contingency 
of ‘‘ domestic violence” or ‘‘ insurrection ”’; 
and then, being asked in the proper way to 
suppress the violence or insurrection, he 
must necessarily decide, for the purpose of 
discharging this duty, which is the lawful 
government of the state. He may, as the 
executive head of the General Government, 
act as an adviser and counselor, and seek 
to aid by his influence and wisdom in the 
adjustment of existing difficulties; yet he 
can authoritatively determine nothing ex- 
cept when exercising the military power to 
put down an insurrection. 

Looking at the Packard government, in- 
cluding both houses of the Republican 
legislature, simply with reference to the 
legal proceedings that have brought it into 
existence, we do not see how it is possible 
to resist the conclusion that it is as perfect- 
ly a government de jure as any state gov- 
ernment in the Union. It is the creature 
of a popular election legally held. 

The Returning Board of the state, under 
the authority of law, counted the votes 
cast for members of the legislature and 
those cast for governor. As directed by 
law todo, this Board certified the result 
to the proper state officer. On the basis of 
this certificate both houses of the legislature 
were organized, each with a quorum com- 
petent to do business. On the second day 
of their session both houses met in joint 





convention and canvassed the returns pre- 
sented by the Returning Boardfor governor 
and lieutenant-governor, and declared 
Stephen B. Packard to be elected as gov- 
ernor and C. C. Antoine as_lieutenant- 
governor. Both of these gentlemen were 
duly sworn into office. Their title to office 
is as absolutely perfect as the forms of law 
can make any title; and the same is true in 
respect to the Packard legislature. The 
same is equally true in respect to the title 
of William P. Kellogg to represent the 
State of Louisiana in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. There is not a broken link in 
the whole chain. All these titles are per- 
fect as conclusions of law, and there is no 
way of invalidating them in consistency 
with the plain letter of the law. The title 
of President Hayes to the office he holds 
and honors is not more complete. 

The Nicholls government, on the other 
hand, including himself and his so-called 
legislature, does not present a solitary fea- 
ture of legal regularity. If the forms of 
law are to be respected, then it has abso- 
lutely no claim to be recognized as a lawful 
government. It is an attempt to usurp and 
exercise authority in open violation of law. 
Senator Morton characterized it as a ‘‘ New 
Orleans mob,” and this is simply the truth 
as to its origin. It is as strictly a revolu- 
tionary government as ever existed, and its 
only recommendation consists in its power. 
We judge it to be a fact that the great body 
of the white people in New Orleans and 
throughout the state, embracing nearly the 
whole of the better class in point of intel- 
ligence and wealth, are strongly in favor of 
the Nicholls government, and that, if left to 
themselves, without any interference on the 
part of the Federal Government, they 
would make very short work with Mr. Pack- 
ard’sclaims. The latter, unless we entirely 
misapprehend the facts, could not hold his 
position twenty-four hours if all the Fed- 
eral troops were withdrawn from the state. 
Indeed, the state government of Louisiana 
for the last four years has been continued 
only because the General Government up- 
held it. 

This is certainly an anomalous and most 
embarrassing position of things. The 
Packard government is the one of law and 
the only one that has a particle of law in its 
favor, and yet it is too weak to sustain 
itself against the local power that exists in 
the state. The Nicholls government, on 
the other hand, is revolutionary and un- 
lawful from beginning to end; and yet, in 
those who support it, it has power, if left 
to itself, to assert its own ascendency and 
make itself a successful revolution. If 
these parties do not peacefully adjust the 
matter among themselves, and events shall 
transfer the settlement to Washington, 
then the question will be this: Shall the 
General Government give its sanction toa 
revolution in one of the states because it 
has power on its side, and be a consenting 
party to the destruction of a lawful gov- 
ernment in that state because it is weak and 
cannot for the time being sustain itself? 

Sincerely do we hope that such a direct 
issue may not be presented to the General 
Government; but,if it is presented, then 
we answer the question emphatically in the 
negative. The Constitution of the United 
States pledges the whole power of the na- 
tion to prevent the success of any insurrec- 
tionary movement against a lawful state 
government; and the laws of the United 
States make it the duty of the President, 
upon being properly applied to for the 
purpose, to exercise this power. This 
theory should not be abandoned in any 
case or for any reason. The precedent 
thus furnished would be an exceedingly 
dangerous one. Hence, if President Hayes 
is compelled to act at all, he must act as 
the Constitution and laws direct or not 
discharge his duty. It would be his duty 
to sustain the lawful government of Louis- 
iana, even {though it be weak, and not a 
revolutionary government. If the white 
people of that state cannot peacefully ob- 


tain the control of its government through 


the forms of law, they should not be per- 
mitted to do so by revolution. Any local 
self-government which disregards law and 
is essentially revolutionary in its source is 
not the kind which the Constitution either 
tolerates or protects. We trust that the 
President, in his commendable anxiety to 
settle the Louisiana trouble, will not lose 
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sight of the fact that the Packard govern- 
ment is the lawful government of that 
state. 





THE DEFECTS OF THE ITINERANCY. 


TuE chief defect in the Methodist econo- 
my is that it does not distinctly recognize 
the two-fold nature of the ministerial call- 
ing. The itinerant system 1s a recognition 
of the minister in the character of evangel 
only. The early Methodist preachers were 
evangelists in the truest sense; but they 
were not pastors. They traveled up and 
down the land, calling people to repentance ; 
but their mission’ was only to gather raw 
recruits, not to drill them. So far as 
any drilling was done it was done 
by the class-leader; and, as he was un- 
trained himself, he could not be expected to 
make a perfect drill-master, although it is 
not to be denied that he did some good 
work. It must be that many of the great 
army of deserters from the Methodist camp 
(either to the Old Enemy or to rival camps) 
were lost from lack of good pastoral care. 

It is not the largest but the best-trained 
army that is the most efficient. Method- 
ism represents a very large army; Congre- 
gationalism a comparatively small one; yet 
see how much stronger, more influential, 
and efficient, proportionately, is the latter! 
The two denominations have pursued radi- 
cally different policies. One sought chiefly 
the increase of its numbers; the other, to 
train thoroughly its volunteers. Congres 
gationalism has lacked of the spirit of 
evangelism; Methodism has done too little 
of pastoral work. There is a tendency in 
the latter denomination, as has been shown, 
to correct the evil. The modifications of 
the itinerancy already made mean that the 
Church wants pastors, as well as evangel- 
ists. Weare willing to pass it as an open 
question whether any further extension of 
the pastoral term is necessary in rural dis- 
tricts; but we do not believe that the 
Church can obtain the standing, influence, 
and general success in cities it ought to 
have without the advantages of a settled 
or continued pastorate. 

The itinerancy fails in cities because it is 
incompatible with the best pastoral work; 
because it allows the preacher no reason- 
able chance to establish himself and gain 
standing and influence in the community; 
because it prevents him from gaining either 
a local or a national reputation; because it 
periodically breaks the relation of pastor 
and people—very often at a critical mo- 
ment. The friendships formed between 
pastor and people are of the most intimate 
character. The pastor becomes the faithful 
friend and adviser of the members of his 
flock—not only in spiritual matters, but in 
private concerns, as well. To him con. 
fessions and revelations are made which 
would be made to none other than a trusted 
pastor. He gains and holds the affections 
of his people. They confide in and con- 
sult him, and receive from him advice, 
warning, consolation, encouragement, ap- 
proval. He rejoices with them in their 
happiness, assists them in their troubles, 
and mourns with them in their bereave- 
ments. Such relations cannot be imme- 
diately established; they can be established 
only where there is a possibility and an ex- 
pectation of permanency. Confidence is 
not given to a stranger; and how can itin- 
erant preachers be regarded in any other 
light? They cannot hope to gain an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of from five to. 
fifteen hundred people in less than thirty- 
six months, nor can they expect their con- 
gregations to form strong personal attach- 
ments fora different minister every three 
years. Formerly the class-leaders could 
give the minister the benefit of their inti- 
mate acquaintance with the members; but 
the decay of the class system in the last 
twenty years has seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed, the local pastorate. 

While the itinerancy deprives the church 
of a pastor, it shackles the minister. Just 
as he is becoming known in the community, 
and people are being drawn to him by 
appreciation of his character, piety, attain- 
ments, eloquence,-he is withdrawn and 
sent to another field, where the same pro- 
cess is gone through with again. His 
opinions and sermons have no great value 
in the commuity, because he is not well 
known. He is compelled to scatter his 


work all over the country, and has no 
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chance of securing a national recognition. 
A Methodist church is never known by its 
pastor’s name. Other denominations may 
have a Dr. Hall’s, a Dr. Taylor’s, or a Dr. 
Tyng’s church, and they may have a Dr. 
Crosby, of New York, or a Dr. Brooks, of 
Boston; but unless the proceedings of 
upward of eighty annual conferences are 
regularly examined one cannot hope to 
keep posted as to the whereabouts of a 
Methodist minister. 

The law of the itinerancy is as the law 
of the Medes and Persians. With Pro- 
crustean precision it chops off every pas- 
toral term at the length of three years. A 
minister may be in the midst of a revival or 
of a building enterprise; but no considera 
tion can be weighty enough to justify a 
breach of the law. He must leave his 
work at a critical time, at the risk of losing 
all the fruit of the revival and of seeing the 
society drift hopelessly into bankruptcy. 
This is a matter of momentous importance 
and bears with great force against the itin- 
erancy. It is a possible explanation of a 
part, at least, of the loss of probationers. 

It is not a matter of wonder to us that 
many prominent Methodist laymen of New 
York and Brooklyn hold pews in churches 
of other denominations, in order to bring 
their families under the influence of such 
pastors as Dr. Storrs. When we hear 
of whole families quitting the Methodist 
Church we wonder—not what the cause is, 
but why the Church does not at once seek 
fora remedy. Methodism is not deficient 
in pulpit talent. Any denomination might 
be proud to have such preachers and pas- 
tors as Drs. Foss, Andrews (now Bishop), 
Hunt, Buckley, Ridgaway, Peck, Palmer, 
Todd, Kelley, Hatfield, Payne. In the 
pulpit Bishop Simpson and Drs, Tiffany, 
Chapman, Cummings, and Curry rank 
with the highest talent ef other churches. 
But neither good preachers nor well-situ- 
ated churches appear to bring prosperity 
to city Methodism. The Summerfield 
Church, for example, is situated in one of 
the best districts in Brooklyn, and its pulpit 
is always supplied by the best talent in the 
New York East Conference; yet it is never 
filled and is not a growing church. Dr. 
Duryea has built up a strong Presbyterian 
church in ten years in a no more favorable 
neighborhood, and he always has full con- 
gregations. The same is true of Dr. Scud- 
der’s Congregational church, which stands 
in the midst of acres of vacant lots. 

It seems to us that the itinerancy isa suf- 
ficient, though not the sole cause of the 
comparative failure of Methodism in cities. 
In late years Methodism has been changing 
its policy in cities. It no longer asserts its 
special mission to the poor; but aims to win 
converts from the middle and higher classes, 
and we see complaints in the Methodist 
press that the poor are neglected. While, 
therefore, the Church has been relaxing its 
hold on the lower classes, and preparing fine 
churches for the wealthy and fashionable, 
it has lost golden opportunities. New- 
school Methodism is not at all in favor with 
Methodists of the old school, and it is no 
more attractive to the upper ten of society 
than old-school Methodism. Methodism does 
not yet offer such attractions of architect- 
ure, music, or ritual as the Episcopal 
Church; and its itinerancy stands, as we 
believe, in the way of success in the mid- 
dle stratum of society. 

We want to see Methodism earnestly en- 
ter the race for the ascendancy in numbers 
and influence in our great cities. But to do 
so it must lay aside its weights. It must pro- 
vide for a continued pastorate and it must 
bring forward its best-trained talent. The 
Cartwrights and Finleys, excellent and 
successful men in their spheres, may be 
kept on circuits; but the Durbins, the 
McClintocks, the Olins, and the Bascoms 
must be placed in the city pulpits. We 
have a high admiration for the splendid 
work Methodism has wrought in this coun- 
try; we rejoice at its present position, 
power, and influence; and we hope its sec- 
ond century of history will be no less suc- 
cessful than its first has been. 

Ee 

PRESIDENT HaYEs, being waited upon by a 
delegation of colored citizens, assured them 
that if his policy of conciliation show'@ have 
the effect of putting in peril the rights of the 
colored people it would be very promptly 
changed. He had no such intention. This is 
a good hint for the white,people of the South, 
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DR. PRENTISS ON THE SPOILS 
SYSTEM. 


Tue letter of Dr. Prentiss, of this city, 
recently published in the New York 
Tribune, giving the genesis and growth of 
the ‘‘spoils system” in this country, and 
also sketching the numerous forms of 
political corruption which have grown out 
of it, was originally prepared to be read 
before an association of New York clergy- 
men. Weare glad that it has been pub- 
lished, and venture to suggest that it should 
be republished as a pamphlet and dis- 
tributed broadcast throughout the whole 
country. It is the clearest, most compact, 
and conclusive exhibit of the truth on this 
subject that we have seen. It comes too at 
an opportune moment, when President 
Hayes by solemn public pledges has com- 
mitted himself to a thorough and radical 
reform in the civil service of the nation, 
and asked the people to rally around him 
and support him in the effort. The struggle 
between the office-holders and office-seekers 
and the President, if he firmly maintains 
his position, will be alike intense and pro- 
tracted; and he will need in every stage of 
it the hearty and earnest support of the 
people. 

Such a paper as that of Dr. Prentiss, if 
extensively read, will go far toward secur- 
ing this support. In giving the history of 
the ‘‘spoils system” he goes back to the 
decision of Congress, in 1789, conceding to 
the President alone the absolute power of 
removal from office. This was the proton 
pscudos, the first fatal step. Next comes 
‘*the four-years law of 1820,” making every 
appointment to run for four years, and 
then to lapse unless renewed. And next to 
this comes the open avowal of the principle 
that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils,” 
followed by a system of sweeping political 
proscription, under the administration of 
General Jackson, who in a single year re- 
moved three times as many incumbents 
from office as had been removed by all his 
predecessors. This bad precedent, imitated 
by successive administrations, gradually 
grew into the system of congressional 
patronage, which in practice and in fact 
means the transfer of the appointing power 
from the President to members of Con- 
gress. The result is that the offices of the 
Government, as stated by President Hayes 
in his letter of acceptance, ‘‘ have become 
not merely rewards for party services, but 
rewards for services to party leaders.” 
Senators and representatives, belonging to 
the party in power, claim these offices as a 
political right, and then distribute them 
among their favorites. Such has been the 
established custom of party politics for 
more than a third of a century; and the 
President has been expected to bow to its 
imperial authority, as if it were written in 
the organic law of the land. 

The evils of the system, as Dr. Prentiss 
impressively shows, extend through all the 
machinery of politics and to every branch 
of the civil service. The system corrupts 
congressmen, and gives them power not on 
their merits as citizens, but on account of 
the patronage they have to bestow. It 
turns politics into a regular trade and 
makes office-seekers and office-holders a 
set of gamblers in the emoluments of the 
public service. It largely ignores qualifi- 
cations and character, and makes the cus- 
tom-house and the post-office a sort of pool- 
room, where party-leaders and party-gam- 
blers operate as a political joint-stock com- 
pany, and, like the famous Credit Mobilier, 
distribute the offices where they will ‘‘do 
the most good.” It generates a race of 
demagogues, who fatten themselves on the 
‘“‘spoils system” and with it engineer the 


agencies of party success. From the | 


primary meeting up to the nominating con- 
vention, and then through the whole pro- 
eess of conducting a popular election, it 
acts as a malign and corrupting influence. 
It stimulates an unhealthy party spirit and 
tends to make it purely selfish and un- 
scrupulous in its measures. It gives activ- 
ity and political power to the worst 
elements in society. To the party in power 
it is an immense force for the perpetuation 
of its own power. In a word, it is evil, only 
evil, and that continually, corrupt in itself 
and corrupting everything it touches. 

Next to the destruction of slavery, which 
was accomplished only at the price of a ter- 
rible civil war, the downfail and absolute 





wiping out of the ‘‘ spoils system,” and the 


establishment of the civil service on the 
same basis as that of the naval and military 
service of the country, would constitute 
the highest political boon which intelligence 
and patriotism can bestow on the nation. 
The reform, though it cannot be secured 
without an intensely aroused public senti- 
ment, is not an impossibility. The great 
body of the people have no interest in the 
offices of the Government except to have 
them filled by the proper persons; and this 
to them isa very vital interest. If they 
will treat it as such, and demand of every 
representative and senator in Congress 
and every President that he shall do the 
the same, as the condition of their favor, 
and enforce the demand by insisting upon 
suitable legislation to the end, they will 
emancipate the politics of the country from 
its worst evil. 

President Hayes, who seems to have 
counted the cost of his own ideas, has 
certainly made a most excellent beginning; 
and our earnest hope is that the people 
will so encourage him in the effort that 
the army of office-holders and the larger 
army of office-seekers will not be able to 
divert him from his purpose. President 
Grant tried and failed. Shall President 
Hayes follow in the same line? The an- 
swer to this question depends largely upon 
the people. 

The above is but a meager sketch of the 
points that appear in the letter of Dr. 
Prentiss, As already said, we hope that he 
will give it to the public in pamphlet form. 


Giditorial Votes. 


Miss SMILEY has been giving “Bible read- 
ings’? in Farwell Hall, Chicago, and in various 
churches. She does very little reading, how- 
ever. Sucha text as “The just shall live by 
faith” is read with two or three collateral 
texts (the whole occupying not more time than 
most ministers do in the same way), when she 
proceeds with an orderly sermon. The words 
“Bible reading” are only another name for the 
fresh and fragrant spiritual rose. On Thurs- 
day evening of last week she was to give a 
“Bible reading’’ in the Second Presbyterian 
(Dr. J. Muro Gibson’s) church. The Doctor 
wasa bit late in arriving at the church, and 
found not only the lecture-room but the vesti- 
bule crowded, and a fair audience standing 
upon the sidewalk, unable to gain admittance. 
There was a spirit of jollity inthe air. There 
were nudging and whispering, and here and 
there a ripple of laughter, that would laugh in 
spite of itself. The Doctor took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. ‘‘In view of the largeness of 
the audience and the inclemency of the 
weather for those standing on the sidewalk,” 
said he, ‘‘ we will open the church and go up- 
stairs.” Andso it came about that the little 
Quakeress preached from the pulpit of the 
finest Presbyterian church in Chicago. Where 
is Dr. Craven ? 








THe Cincinnati Presbytery is heroically 
struggling with its heresy case. It will be re- 
membered that one of its ministers, the Rev. 
W. C. McCune, organized a Union church and 
expreesed sentiments adverse to denomination- 
alism, which were interpreted as being incon- 
sistent with his relations to the Presbyterian 
Church. Thereupon he was charged with 
heretical teachings by Dr. T. H. Skinner, and 
the Presbytery was asked to condemn his 
teachings. But the Presbytery was unwilling 
to do it, except after trial, and asked Dr. 
Skinner to present charges. This he declined 
todo. The Presbytery then forced it on Dr. 
Skinner, by itself preparing charges on common 
fame and requiring him to act as chairman of 
the prosecuting committee. The charge is 
of disloyalty to Presbyterian doctrine and 
order in nothing except exaggerated views and 
practice as to Christian unity and ministerial 
fellowship. The trial is going on slowly, with 
no specially interesting episodes. The opinion 
prevails that he will be acquitted. Certainly, 
the prevailing sin of the Church is not in the 
direction of too much mutual affection and 
courtesy. 


CuurcH debt, declares The Christian Advo- 
cate in its first editorial, kills feeble societies, 
is ‘“‘a runving sore,”’ ‘‘intimidates lukewarm 
saints,” ‘‘alarms backsliders,”’ is ‘‘a rathole 
into which the money of the church rolls and is 
lost,” “strangles the benevolence of the 
church,” ‘‘stagnates enterprise,’’ ‘‘ defeats the 
eburch,”’ ‘‘is the incarnation of evil,’’ and thus 
endeth the first lesson. The second editorial 
is not like unto it. On the other hand, the 
‘utilities of church debts’? are manifold. 
‘“‘Prudence is an invention of the Devil.” 
‘Going in debt in building a church is an act 
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of faith.” But for church debts the Church 
(Methodist, we understand) “‘ would not have 
had to exceed one-fourth ” of her church-build- 
ings, with “‘not more than one-half of their 
seating capacity”; and ‘‘ Methodism would 
not have exceeded one-eighth her present 
power.” ‘Seven-eighths of her present mem- 
bership and capacity are due to church debts.’” 
Now tell us soberly, without staggerivg across 
both sides of the street, are church debts a 
curse or a blessing ? 


Or all places in the world, we findin The 
Presbyterian’s columns 4 letter from its Scotch 
correspondent, written in hearty sympathy 
with the new movements within the Scotch 
churches iu rebellion against the binding force 
of the Presbyterian Standards. Prof. Smith, it 
will be remembered, published an important 
article, declaring that Deuteronomy was not 
written till hundreds of years after Moses’s 
death; that the inspiration of the Song of Sol- 
omon was very much like that of Robert 
Burns’s ‘‘Comin’ through the Rye’; and that 
Isaiah did not write the last part of the book 
which bears his name. Of the committee of 
the Free Church College professors which was 
appointed to report on the case of their col- 
league to the next General Assembly the cor- 
respondent declares that those who were not 
competent to judge of the matter acted mod- 
estly in not expressing an opinion, and that 
the committee acted wisely and prudently in 
reporting that they had “ not found in the arti- 
cle any ground sufficient to support a process 
for heresy.’? The correspondent proceeds to 
specify similar cases of loosening theology in 
the other Presbyterian churches of Scotland, 
which would not have been allowed twenty 
years ago, of which the most remarkable is the 
declaration of the Rev. Dr. Storey, of the Es- 
tablished Church, before a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, that in chapters of the 
Bible which jarred upon their moral conscious- 
ness they were to pass it by and nut make it a 
rule of life, and not to confuse themselves with 
such ‘‘astounding passages’? as are found in 
the ninth chapter of Romans (about God’s de- 
crees). For all this the writer has not a note 
of ululation, but rather of sympathetic antici- 
pation, ‘‘ Old Presbyter”’ though he signs him- 
self. Possibly one result of our reference to 
this matter will be that ‘‘Old Presbyter’s” 
commission as correspondent will be revoked. 
The outcome may be nearer than we think, 
that the churches will give up their elaborate 
and divisive creeds, and unite on the simple 
and iuspired creed of ‘‘ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.”’ 


THE Lutheran Observer has evidently met with 
an astonishment. It says: 

“A liturgy is a good thing in its place; but 

The Churchman, with apparent seriousness, rm - 
marks : ‘The revival accounts are full of mer - 
tion of ‘requests for prayer.’ Yet, if people 
really want to pray, the liturgy of the Church 
contains petitions for all of the proper subjects 
of prayer and there are churches open daily all 
the year round.’ Jehosaphat! Imagine the 
maa of The Churchman poing about among a 
few scores or hundreds of convicted drunkards 
or other distressed penitents, in one of Moody’s 
and Sankey’s meetings, to perform upon them 
with a liturgy !” 
We had not imagined prayer to be a perform- 
ance upon men, but to have its influence with 
God. It may not be necessary to be quite as 
specific in speaking to the Omniscient One as in 
addressing an audience of Boston drunkards. 
If, in addressing them, we tell them their sin, 
and then in addressing God ask him, even in the 
words of a liturgy—‘‘ Grant that we may here- 
after live a godly, righteous, and sober life’”’—we 
imagine that the Lord will understand it. 


WE do not publish the commendatory letters 
we have from our friends, though we like to 
receive them, because our readers can be bene- 
fited more, we think, by other sorts of litera- 
ture. But when a letter comes with sugges- 
tions it may be worth more attention. Here is 
one from a Western home missionary, to whom 
THE INDEPENDENT was sent by the benevo- 
lence of a wealthy business man of this city. 
It is new to him and he likes it much, but 
adds : 

‘‘As a Presbyterian I keep one eye open, for 

you see I don’t trust you too far. I know you 
will hit us a dig when you get the chance. I 
enjoy it very much when you straighten out 
our Methodist and Baptist brethren. This 
makes pleasant reading, and [ find no trouble 
in saying Amen to every word. But, somehow, 
when you strike us Presbyterians I don’t have 
the same kind of feelings. I am not psycholo- 
gist enough to quite understand it; but I know 
it I 80. Please touch us lightly, but give them 
‘ fits. 
Dear Presbyterian brother, you are an admir- 
able psychologist, for you knw how to analyze 
your own consciousness. GVe would try to 
heed ‘your request ; but th gol are yet left in the 
Presbyterian body two or three fools and three 
or four bigots, and they don’t know enough to 
keep out of sight. Look at Cincinnati. 


THE different members of the Cabinet, upon 
taking charge last week of their respective de- 
partments, informed their subordinates that 
they did not design to make any removals from 
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office, except for adequate cause relating to 
the qualifications and fidelity of the incum- 
bents. This is a pledge on their part that they 
mean to put in practice the theory of President 
Hayes. Postmaster-General Key, the only 
Democrat in the Cabinet, soon had the oppor- 
tunity of indicating the policy of his depart- 
ment. Being approached by a gentleman from 
South Carolina with a petition recommending 
him for appointment as postmaster at Colum- 
bia, he inquired who now held the office. “A 
colored man,’? was the answer, ‘‘ who, of 
course, ought to be put out at once.’? Mr. 
Key further inquired whether the office had 
been mismanaged ; and, upon being informed 
by the applicant that he knew of no complaint 
against the present incumbent on the score of 
efficiency, he promptly said: ‘‘ Then there are 
only two ways in which he can be displaced 
without opposition from me. One is by the 
army of the United States, and the other is by 
order of the President of the United States.’ 
There was no civil-service reform in the change 
proposed, and no intention on his part to make 
any changes except to correct abuses and im- 
prove the service. If Mr. Key will continue 
right on in this line the people will not trouble 
themselves with the question whether he is a 
Democrat or a Republican. 


THOSE Republicans, if any there be, who are 
disposed to complain of the policy of Presi- 
dent Hayes in regard to civil service reform 
will find some interesting reading in the plat- 
form adopted by the last National Republican 
Convention. For their consolation, as well as 
instruction, we reproduce the following pas- 
sage: 

‘* Under the Constitution, the President and 

heads of departments are to make nominations 
for office, the Senate is to advise and consent 
to appointments, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to accuse and prosecute faithless 
officers. The best interests of the public service 
demand that these distinctions be respected ; 
That the senators and representatives who 
may be judges and accusers should not dictate 
appointments to office. The invariable rule 
for appointments should have reference to the 
honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the ap- 
pointee, giving to the party in power those 
places where harmony aud vigor of adminis- 
tration require its policy to be represented, 
but permitting all others to be filled by persons 
selected with sole reference to the efficiency 
of the public service and the right of all 
citizens to share in the honor of rendering 
faithful service to their country.”’ 
If this was good doctrine for Republicans to 
avow when they had a President to elect, we 
do not see why it is not just as good when they 
have a President in office. President Hayes is 
simply practicing upon the doctrine, and it is 
to be hoped that he will have the courage and 
good sense to continue the practice to thé end 
of his term. If he does so, he will do what 
bas not been done by any President since 
General Jackson corrupted the politics of the 
country.” 


THE Republicans of the Ohio legislature have 
selected the Hon. Stanley Matthews to be the 
successor of Ex-Senator Sherman inthe Senate 
of the United States. Ohio is not lacking in 
decidedly strong men, yet it has no abler man 
for the position than the one selected. Mr. 
Matthews, as a lawyer, ranks among the very 
first class. His arguments on constitutional 
questions before the Electoral Commission 
were in some respects the best that were made 
and in no respect inferior to those of Mr. 
Evarts. He is a gentleman of unblemished 
reputation, a® earnest Republican, and withal 
in hearty sympathy with the policy inaugurated 
by President Hayes. The contest among the 
friends of different candidates has been earn- 
est, without any bitterness ; and when the fact 
appeared that Mr. Matthews was the choice of 
the majority of the Republican members of 
the legislature all the other candidates grace- 
fully retired and their friends accepted the 
situation with cordial unanimity. 


THE Albany Law Journal gives the full text of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in regard to the grain ware- 
houses in Chicago. The Journal expresses the 
opinion that this case will rank in the reports 
with the well-known Dartmouth College case. 
We give its comment as follows: 

“‘The principle enunciated and applied, that 
when one devotes his property to a use in 
which the public has an interest, he, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in that use and 
must submit to be controlled by the public, for 
the common good, to the extent of the interest 
he has created, gives to the states an almost 
unbounded control over business and traffic, 
affecting the public, within their respective 
boundaries. Not only may a state regulate the 
methods of business and amount of compensa- 
tion of hackney-c»achmen, innkeepers, bakers, 
and the like; but it can inthe same manner 
deal with those of 1 \e great companies through 
whose hands passes the commerce of a conti- 
nent, Every instruméutality having to do with 
the public is under the control of state Jaw, and 
legislation to the end of exercising such con- 
trol is not repugnant to the Federal Coastitu- 
tion.”’ 

The Journal is of the opinion that any other 
decision ‘‘ would have been dangerous to the 
best interests of the people at large, which is 


undoubtedly correct, The moment a man ora 





company makes such a use of private property 
as directly to involve and affect the public in- 
terest, that use ceases to be purely private, 
and, hence, to be exclusively under the law of 
juris privati ; and to this extent it may be reg- 
ulated by lawin any way necessary to secure 
the public good. Any other principle would 
leave the public at the mercy of the individual, 
who might sacrifice the interests of the former 
in prosecuting his own. 


WE are glad to learn that President Hayes 
does not favor the foolish project of holding 
another election in South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, as the means of settling the political diffi- 
culties in those states. There is no probability 
that the conflicting parties would agree to such 
a plan of settlement, and no certainty that, if 
tried, it would improve the status of things. 
No such election could be held in either state 
except by a special act of the legislature 
thereof ; and this supposes a lawful legislature 
already elected and competent to enact laws, 
Why, then, hold an election prior to the regular 
period when each state must have a lawful 
legislature to authorize it, and by this very fact 
show that the election should not be held at 
all? The President cannot appoint the election 
and he cannot take charge of itin any way. It 
is, moreover, just as certain that the people of 
these states last November chose state govern- 
ments as it is that they chose Presidential 
electors. The more we think of the subject the 
more we are inclined to the opinion that the 
only wise course is rigidly to follow the law and 
maintain the results ensuing therefrom. We 
do not see how the President, if called upon to 
act officially, can safely take any other course, 
so far as his own duties are concerned. 


.-».There is, we learn from a long and 
serious article in The Advent Review, confuting 
their arguments, aclass of Seventh Day Baptists, 
who are such sticklers for ritualism that they 
are not satisfied with ordinary immersion, but 
must have three immersions, one into the name 
of each person of the Trinity. But even this 
isnotenough. They insist that the three im- 
mersions must all be prone—that is, must be 
by a forward, and not a backward movement; 
because (don’t you see?) Moses went forward, 
not backward, when he and all the people were 
baptized in the Red Sea. So Noah, too, went 
into the Ark not back foremost. The reply in 
The Review is ingenious and even more ritual- 
istic. By immersion, says the writer, a man 
goes out of the world into Christ’s grave, and 
then emerges out of the grave into the Church. 
Shall, now, aman go face foremost into the 
grave, and come out back foremost into the 
Church? Is thatrespectful? Besides, was not 
Christ laid on his back in the sepulcher? This 
is a point, says the writer of the Trine 
Pronists, ‘‘which I have never heard them 
answer.’? 


.-..The Church of Scotland has quite a num- 
ber of divinity students in Edinburgh. They 
have a debating society, in which they have 
lately discussed the question ‘Should the 
Westminster Catechism now be revised ?’”’ The 
vote at the conclusion was unanimous ‘that 
such revision is now necessary.’ That is 
more radical than would please most Ameri- 
can Presbyterians ; and yet it is a fact, though 
we have never seen it published, that in the 
synod within whose bounds the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary is situated two of the most 
prominent and pronounced Old School doctors 
of divinity in the state had three years ago 
made arrangements to try to secure an overture 
to the General Assembly looking toward a re- 
vision of the Standards, and were only pre- 
vented from doing so through fear that the ex- 
citement of the Swing trial would prejudice 
the cause. 


....The Disciples are pretty sharply divided 
into two wings—not yet separate sects—which 
oppose each other with great energy. At least, 
the old-fogy wing, pro-slavery and anti-educa- 
tion, is fearfully annoyed at the changes which 
it thinks it sees creeping into the body. Its 
chief organ, the American Christian Review, has 
been for some time ignorantly abusing the pro- 
gressives for their great crime—imagine it—of 
having settled “located’’ pastors over their 
churches. We warrant that the editor, J. A. 
Headington, who signs his initials to these 
attacks under the atrocious title of ‘‘ Pastor- 
ating,” is himself a ‘‘located’’ preacher, and 
we imagine it would be hard to show why a 
church is not as much in need of a settled pas- 
tor as a newspaper is of a settled editor. 


-...derome once said: “If an offense come 
by the preaching of the truth, it is better that 
the offense come than that the truth be hid.” 
The canon is bold and admirable; but the mis- 
fortuneis that our opinion, our certainty even, 
does not certify the truth. All we can be gov- 
erned by is our opinion of the trath; and the ob- 
ligation, strong as Jerome put it, rests on every 
man put in the place of teacher to tell his 
opinion of truth. If a teacher of religion be- 
lieves the ancient theology to be true, it is bis 
duty to preach it, whether popular or not. If 
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he believes that certain featurees of it are false, 
itis his duty to say so clearly, whoever may be 
offended. For in either case “itis better that the 
offense come than that the truth be hid.” 


«+» The Hebrew Leader has been made the vic- 
tim of its innocent and unsuspecting nature. It 
called the attention of its readers to the great- 
ly improved quality of its inside pages, an im- 
provement which it had provided for, though it 
happened to forget to say so, by the “‘ patent 
inside’? process—that is, it had bought the 
electrotype plates of its ‘‘inside”? of a firm 
which providesscheaply for impecunious news- 
papers. But what was the astonishment of 
the readers and the mortification of the pub- 
lishers to find in these boughten pages a receipt 
for cooking beef @ la mode, in which the reader 
was told to take a pound of ‘salt pork,” and 
then how to cut it into strips and to put it 
where it will do the mostgood. The Leader has 
been led ‘‘ by the nose as asses are.” 


....-The number of insane people in the 
United States madeso by spiritualism is great- 
ly exaggerated. A statement attributed to Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, of London, makesthe number 
ten thousand. There are, however, not over 
thirty thousand insane in all the asylums of the 
country, and their records attribute the cause 
to spiritualism in less than one hundred cases, 
as shown by The Religio-Philosophical Journal. 
Other forms of religious excitement have pro- 
duced about five hundred cases. But we have 
not regarded spiritualism as 80 much a craze 
as an idiocy. 


....MeGee’s new Catholic Jilustrated Weekly 
has a striking picture of a phase in Catholic re- 
ligion in Catholic countries. It represents a 
sailor carrying to the shrine of the Blessed Vir- 
gin a miniature ship as a votive offering fora 
successful voyage. We are not informed that 
such yotive offerings are customarily offered in 
this country; but those who wish to see similar 
testimonials will find them in abundance in the 
Di Cesnola collection, in the shape of carved 
ears, hands, toes, images, bowls, etc., presented 
to Venus as votive offerings in her temple at 
Cyprus. 

...-Prof, Swing’s diagnosis of Unitarian elo- 
cution must be founded on the Chicago type 
of that disease: 

“Itis said that Unitarians have even an 
enunciation of their own, and are wont to pause 
just as they come to a valuable word, and then 
to explode it suddenly upon the hearer. This 
final explosion is preceded by a halting on the 
part of the reader or speaker, as though he had 
lost his place or was hesitating for language, 
and meanwhile a momentous humming in the 
nose may beheard. [f any orthodox man be 
present let him now look out, for when that 
word comes somebody of the Old School will 
get hurt.” 

....-Senator Simon Cameron, of Pennsylva- 
nia, being in his seventy-ninth year, has re- 
signed his seat in the Senate of the United 
States and his son, J. Donald Cameron, ex-Sec- 
retary of War, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. The ex-Senator was a Democrat un- 
til 1854, when he participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party, since which he 
has been the most conspicuous and successful 
manager of Republican politics in Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘‘ The Cameron influence ’’ is one of the 
recognized powers iu that state. 


.... The happiest man in Washington, appar- 
ently, is Secretary Key. He is as jolly and 
radiant as a country squire just sent to a state 
legislature, and is working as hard as he can 
for President Hayes’s policy of reconciliation. 
Post-office applicants, under the new régime, 
don’t bother him much, and so he has time to 
think of affairs of statecraft. Just think how 
busy he would have been as an appointee of 
8.J.T. But he is the last man Mr. Tilden 
would have appointed. 


.. .Senator Blaine indignantly denies that he 
had any scheme to head an opposition to the 
Administration, which he says he is going to 
support very cordially. He does think, though, 
that Packard’s title is as good as Hayes’s. His 
own course in the Senate was merely actuated 
by a belief that the wheels of ‘‘ reform’’ were 
running a little too fast, and that the political 
clock needed an escapement, as well as a 
weight. 

.---There are circulars being distributed 
abcut New England, written by an orthodox 
minister of the old school, complaining of Mr. 
Moody for having deserted the old Calvinistic 
teachings and taken a position which can only 
bring disaster and ruin to the churches which 
accept it. Dr. James Freeman Clarke has re- 
ceived a copy. 


.... Seventy-five ancient gold coins have re- 
cently been dug up near Athens. In fact, they 
dig up gold somewhere in Greece about every 
day. There is a popular prophecy long current 
in Greece that ‘‘in the last days the treasures 
of the earth shall be opened and the rich shall 
eat pot-herbs.”’ 

....'* Those partisans of Mr. Tooth,’ says 
The Church Times, ‘‘ who so indecently left his 
late church in a body after the Matins and 
Litany, had probably already attended the 
Divine Mysteries elsewhere.” The Divine 





Mysteries do not seem to have done them any 
good. 


--.-So far as we have heard, everybody, 
Methodists included, is delighted that Presi- 
dent Hayes and wife have refused to sit in 
state on Sunday in the ‘‘Presidential pew’’ in 
the Metropolitan Church at Washington, 
Pastoral toadyism is at a discount, 

.-.. Vice-Presidents are not generally nomi- 
nated with any reference to their fitness to pre- 
side over the Senate and some of them have 
been very poor presiding officers. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler proves upon trial to be exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the position. 

....We are glad to see Secretary Morrill 
made collector at Portland. Still, we would 
like to be informed whether Mr. Washburne 
was promoted, or was removed for cause, or 
resigned for ill health, or died. Which was 
it? 

-...The Senate of the United States, owing 
to the absence of several Republican senators, 
last week presented the spectacle of a Demo- 
cratic majority for one day—a thing which has 
not occurred before for the last sixteen years. 

...»Why wonder at Schliemann’s discovery 
of the remains of Agamemnon, when the Pope, 
excellent archelogical authority, has just au- 
thenticated the bones of the seven Maccabee 
brothers, discovered the other day in Rome ? 

....An extra session of Congress will be 
necessary, because the Democratic House of 
Representatives would not pass the Army Bill 
without a provision in it forbidding the Presi- 
dent to use the army in the Southern States. 


....1t is not every paper that claims to retain 
the services of its editors after they have 
passed ad majores; but The Religious Herald 
still counts Dr. R. Fuller as one of its active 
editors, though he died some months ago. 


...-Mr. Evarts has the smallest head in the 
new Administration, and Mr. Key the biggest. 
What a comfort Mr. Evarts must be to Dr. 
Holmes, apropos of his unselfish disbelief in 
large skulls and Websterian brains. 

...-A querist wants to know what is the dif- 
ference between Home Missions and Sustenta- 
tion. Home Missions means the support of 
needy churches; Sustentation means the sup- 
port of needy ministers. 

....A Presbyterian minister in Texas declares 
that the only way to make his members look 
up to Heaven is to have a balloon ascension. 
Home missionary boards will take notice. 

.... Wade Hampton wants President Hayes to 
mind his own business, which simply means to 
let the rifle clubs of South Carolina make him 
governor, law or no law. 

....President Hayes is the most popular of 
recent arrivals in Washington, except Mrs. 
Hayes. 

....This is the month that The Witness takes 
up its bi-monthly collection. 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





AFTER SHAVING.—Gentlemen who use 
the razor will find BuRNET?T’s KALLisTon a 
most desirable cosmetic. It softens the 
beard, allays all tendency to inflammation, 
counteracts the painful effects sometimes 
produced by soap, and prevents roughness 
and dryness of the skin. 








THE BOND STREET FIRE. 


Tue elegant building which was de- 
stroyed by fire in Bond Street about a week 
ago included among its occupants Messrs. 
Jesse 8. Cheney & Co., with whom our 
readers are familiar. Their entire stock of 
astonomical instruments, magic lanterns, 
etc., etc. was a total loss, not even an in- 
strument being carried from their rooms. 
But, with unusual enterprise, this concern 
have moved to 27 Great Jones Street, one 
block from their former quarters, and are 
at this early day ready to pay prompt atten- 
tion to all orders sent to them. Their cata- 
logue of stereopticons and Janterns is very 
interesting, and gives the reader all particu- 
lars regarding the prices of the above 
articles and the views that go with them, 
which is of great value to one about to pur- 
chase. The returns from magic lantern 
exhibitions will often pay for the lantern in 
a few entertainments, and an exhibition of 
fine views is one of the most interesting 
and instructive forms of enjoyment that 
can be given in behalf of a church or any 
organization. We advise our enterprising 


readers to see what arrangements can be 





| made with Messrs. Cheney & Co, 
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A Covau, CoD, om SorE THROAT re- 
quires immediate attention, as neglect 
oftentimes results in some incurable Lung 
Disease. ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
will almost invariably give relief. 





NO PLUMBER'S BILLS TO PAY. 


WHERE is the man who can tell us how 
to get rid of plumber's bills and the causes 
that employ plumbers? How can we be 
free from the deadly effects of sewer-gas? 
Traps have been invented which in a meas- 
ure prevent the poisonous gases from 
surging through the pipe inte the house; 
but until we can sever all connection with 
the sewer we shall never be entirely free 
fromit. To dothis we must go back to 
first principles. But the objection arises 
that we must resume the old washstands, 
with their bowls and pitchers, which are 
always liable to breakage and are very 
cumbersome, 

That is serious. But in this age of in- 
vention there must be some substitution 
to overcome such an objection; in fact, 
we have seen just the thing and want 
to tell our readers about it. There 
is a portable washstand, manufactured 
as near like the present stationary one 
as possible, which is provided with a 
tank and a slop-pail, the latter holding 
twice the quantity of water as the former 
These are placed in the closet of the stand, 
and in the tank setsa simple diaphragm 
pump, the pumping-rod of which runs up 
through the marble slab. The slightest 
downward pressure of this rod forces the 
water into the basin, when by drawing the 
plug it is emptied into the slop-pail be- 
neath. The action is as positive as in the 
stationary stand, and needs but to be seen 
tobeappreciated. The ‘‘apparatus” can be 
applied to stands of the old pattern, we 
are told, at small expense, and we refer the 
reader for further particulars to the manu- 
facturers’ advertisement, on page 20. 








FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS. 


Amone the recent changes in the retail 
clothing business in this city has been the 
removal of the well-known clothiers, Foote 
& Richardson, to 245 Broadway, between 
Park Place and Murray Street. They were 
formerly established in Fulton Street, where 
they had remained for nearly sixteen years. 
Their increasing patronage was an excellent 
proof of the good quality of their goods and 
the reasonable prices at which they were 
sold. But these gentlemen are determined 
to please their customers better than ever in 
their new quarters on Broadway. Their 
opening day was last Saturday, when the 
public had an opportunity to inspect the 
premises and the goods for sale. The store 
is a hundred and forty-four feet deep, with 
a twenty-five foot ell extending into Mur- 
ray Street. In the basement there is plenty 
of room for shop-cutters, while in the ell is 
done most of the custom work. The goods 
throughout made a fine display. English 
and American fabrics of all qualities and 
styles comprise the stock. The spring 
overcoats, for instance, were excellent in 
quality and low in price. But the best 
clothing for the least money is the motto 
of Foote & Richardson, and they are deter- 
mined to extend their business during the 
coming season. We wish them success, 








BLUE GLASS. 


PEOPLE are no longer afraid to admit 
that they have tried blue glass as a cure. 
There is now no attempt to go into a de- 
serted part of the house to try the effect. 
The house that has not half a sash or at 
least some signs of the curative element 
boldly displayed in front is behind the 
times. 

Dealers are springing up all over the 
city and the importing houses cannot get 
their supplies fast enough. As yet, we 
advise our friends to buy from the 
wholesale dealers, to be sure of obtain- 
ing the right article. Messrs D. A. Van 
Horne & Co., 22 Murray Street, will give 
prompt attention to all orders forwarded to 
them for any amount. 








Important.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express, European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 





THE LNDEPENDENT. 
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INSURANCE people and the public in gen- 
eral will be interested in reading the state- 
ment of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company, printed in an- 
other column. With assets of $3,652,063.33 
and liabilities of $1,837,396.41,there remains 
a surplus of $1,814,666.92. This surplus 
only applies to the United States. The total 
surplus is over $12,000,000, gold. This Com- 
pany has during the past twenty-six years 
paid $67,000,000 gold in losses, of which $22,- 
000,000 have been in thiscountry. During 
the years 1871 and 1872 $11,000,000 in losses 
were paid, and still the Company is a grow- 
ing one and never stood better than to-day, 
both on this side and the other side of the 
Atlantic. During 1876 it rendered a net 
profit of over $1,000,000, gold. 

In the English statement which we have 
received the assets at present are seen to be 
nearly $30,000,000, and the following ex- 
tract from the London Review shows the 
manner in which this Company is appre- 
ciated in England: 


“There 1s a certain amount of congratula- 
tion which we as British journalists may 
take to ourselves for the backing up we in 
our humble way gave to the company in 
the time of its great trial—viz., immediate- 
ly after the Chicago and Boston fires. 
From a certain point of view it may be 
thought that too much has been said about 
these conflagrations; but we think differ- 
ently. We have to proclaim again and 
again that we on this side have carried our 
companies unsullied through catastrophes 
which shook the American fire offices to 
their bases and obliterated some scores of 
them, The big American offices did then, 
as now, challenge scrutiny and stood their 
ground well; but it is a source of sincere 
pride to us to think that a British office, 
and also the office most heavily hit, should 
to-day stand in such an unrivaled position. 
We are all proud of our own nationality, 
and it will command the sympathy of our 
confréres on the other side of the Atlantic 
when we ask them to unite with us and ad- 
mire the skill and courage exercised by the 
manvagers of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, which has placed them to-day 
in the position they now occupy.” 
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SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS. 





THERE are so many worthless voltaic belts 
advertised nowadays that it will certainly 
do no harm to say a good word for the elec- 
tric disks that are made, and especially 
those manufactured by Garratt & Co., 6 
Hamilton Place, Boston. These disks are 
self-acting and cure sick nerves, pains, and 
local weakness. The disk is constructed 
upon scientific principles, as the following 
description, prepared with considerable 
care, will show: 


“The electric disk is constructed for a 
battery and like a battery. Itis made with 
twelve central connecting wires running 
under its middle space, so connecting the 
twelve poles at the positive end of the disk 
with the twelve negative at the other end, 
which are insulated, the one from the other, 
on the face of the disk. The buttons that 
form both the poles and elements are sol- 
dered to rivets, which pass separately 
through the enameled cloth and are there 
riveted fast with the direct, and as many 
indirect connecting wires, insuch a manner 
that each positive pole at one end responds 
to any one and to all the negatives at the 
other end, and vice versa. This produces a 
twelve-element avalanche action, simultane- 
ously, through shorter and longer spaces of 
flesh. These different lengths of wires give 
different degrees of resistance, and, of 
course, affecting different depths in the 
muscle and nerve-cords underneath it. The 
greater the distance, to a certain degree, 
there is between the positive and the nega- 
tive poles, with such a primary current, 
the greater and deeper the effect. The disk, 
being a veritable battery, generates its 
many mild currents at the large negative 
buttons, which are driven by their electro- 
motive force through the flesh and nerves, 
to the positive poles, and then, following the 
main conductors within the disk, they find 
the negative poles again, and so on, in com- 
plete galvanic circuit. The direction of its 
electric action, as a whole, is lengthwise 
with the disk and is capable of definite 
work as a therapeutic. The method of ap- 
plication of the disk is also important. It 
is never applied around a limb, nor cross- 
wise of muscles or nerve-cords; but length- 
wise with the nerve-cords and muscle-fibers, 
with the silver poles at or toward the nerve- 
roots—that is, in accordance with the anato- 
my and physiology of the part and so that 
the negative end of the disk is toward the 
periphery of the nervelets.” 


For further particulars, circulars, and 
price-lists can be sent. Address Garratt & 
Co., 6 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 





WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 

THE perfect accuracy with which scien- 
tists are enabled to deduce the most mi- 
nute particulars in their several depart- 
ments appears almost miraculous if we 
view it in the light of the early ages. 
Take, for example, the electro- etic 
telegraph, the greatest invention of the 
age. Is it not a marvelous degree of accu- 
racy which enables an operator to exactly 
locate a fracture in a submarine cable 
nearly three thousand miles long? Our 
venerable ‘‘clerk of the weather” has be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with those 
most wayward elements of Nature that he 
can accurately predict their movements. 
He can sit in Washington and foretell 
what the weather will be to-morrow in 
Florida or New York as well asif several 
hundred miles did not intervene between 
him and the places named. And so in all 
departments of modern science what is 
required is the knowledge of certain signs. 
From these the scientists deduce accurate 
conclusions, regardless of distance. A few 
fossils sent to the expert geologist enable 
him to accurately determine the rock-form- 
ation from which they were taken. He 
can describe it to you as perfectly as if a 
cleft of it were lying on his table. So 
also the chemist can determine the consti- 
tution of the sun as accurately as if that 


luminary were not ninety-five million miles 


from his laboratory. Thesun sends certain 
signs over the ‘‘infinitude of space,” and 
the chemist classifies them by passing them 
through the spectroscope. Only the pres- 
ence of certain substances could produce 
these solar signs. So also in medical 
science diseases have certain unmistaka- 
ble signs, or symptoms, and by reason of 
this fact Dr. Pierce, of the World’s Dis- 
pensary, has been enabled to originate and 
perfect a system of determining, with the 
greatest accuracy, the nature of chronic 
diseases, without seeing and personally ex- 
amining his patients. He has spared 
neither pains nor expense to associate with 
himself, as the Faculty of the World’s Dis- 
pensary, a large number of medical gentle- 
men, of rare attainments and skill—gradu- 
ates from some of the most famous Medical 
Colleges and Universities of both Europe 
and America. By aid of Dr. Pierce’s sys- 
tem of diagnosis, these physicians and 
surgeons annually treat, with the most 
gratifying success, many thousands of in- 
valids, without ever seeing them in person. 
In recognizing diseases without a personal 
examination of the patient they claim to 
possess no miraculous powers. They 
attain their oer of the patient’s dis- 
ease by the practical application of well- 
established principles of modern science to 
the practice of medicine. And it is to the 
accuracy with which this system has en- 
dowed them that they owe their almost 
world-wide reputation for the skillful 
treatment of all lingering or chronic affec- 
tions. This system of practice, and the 
marvelous success which has been attained 
through it, demonstrate the fact that dis- 
eases display certain phenomena, which, 
being subjected to. scientific analysis or 
syntbesis, furnish abundant and unmistak- 
able data to guide the judgment of the 
skillful practitioner aright in determining 
the nature of diseased conditions. The 
amplest resources for treating lingering or 
chronic diseases and the greatest skill are 
thus placed within the easy reach of every 
invalid, however distant he or she may 
reside from the physicians making the 
treatment of such affections a specialty. 
The peculiarities of this scientific system 
of practice are fully explained in the Ap- 

endix of ‘‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser”—a book of over nine 
hundred large pages, which is so popular 
as to have reached a sale of almost one hun- 
dred thousand copies within a few months 
of its first publication. Itis sent (postpaid) 
by the Author to any address on receipt of 
one dollar and fifty cents. Address R. V. 
a M. D., World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 





GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 


WE have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 





Tue Advertisement of Messrs. W. W. 
Bostwick & Co., on the 20th page of this pa- 
per comes to us from a respectable adver- 
tising agent who adds that the representa- 
tions of Messrs. W. W. Bostwick & Co. 
may be relied upon. THE INDEPENDENT 
does not offer these pictures toits subscrib- 
ers and is in no way responsible forthe ful- 


fillment of the conditions of the advertise- 
ment, 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
FEEBLE 


Desruity, whether it be inherent or 
caused by overtaxed strength or protract- 
ed illness,s+has a most depressing influence 
upon the mind, breeding an abject melan- 
choly, nearly akin to despair, and enforcing 
the abandonment of cherished projects and 
high hopes. Happily, the enfeebled sys- 
tem, even in extreme cases, is susceptible of 
invigoration. It is proved by incontrovert- 
ible evidence that Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters is an unfailing strengthener of the 
weak; and that, in addition to vitalizing 
the physical organization, it establishes 
regularity among those organs upon whose 
efficient discharge of the duties imposed on 
them by Nature continued vigor and 
health depend. ‘Thousands of instances 
might be cited to show the regenerating in 
fluence of this health-giving agent in cases 
of debility, liver disease, dyspepsia, nerv- 
ous ailments, constipation, intermittent 
fever, urinary and uterine troubles, gout 
and rheumatism, amd other maladies. 


MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which tor excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWirr TALMAGE.” 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the am. As a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No’ one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hrscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
Manufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


COMPLETE. 
SYSTEMATIC. 


ACCURATE. 
ROGERS, PEET & Co., New 
York, Brooklyn, and Balti- 
more clothiers, whose name 
and reputation ts probably 
known to most of our read- 
ers, have organized a safe, 
beneficial, and practical sys- 
tem, that cannot fatl to bring 
them an immense trade 
from every section where it 
is known. They do alarge 
order business throwgh the 
mails. When desirous of 
making a selection for a sutt 
or any portion thereof, for 
yourself or children, write, 
stating about the price you 
wish to pay and the purpose 
intended. Samples and 
price-list will be forwarded 
to you, with their perfected 
system of measurement, that 
will assure you a perfect jit. 
Goods shipped C.0O.D., with 
privilege of opening and ex- 
amining contents before 
payment of bill; also, in case 
of any dissatisfaction the 
money will be refunded. 
Purchasers are never conm- 
pelled to accept articles they 
do not want. Write for sam 
ples, if you do not wish to 
purchase, and discover the 
large amount you can save 
by dealing direct with the 
above house. Address your 
communications to ROG- 
ERS, PEET § Co., 487 
Broadway, New York, whose 
reputation for the best goods 
at the lowest prices has be- 
come almost national. 
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‘““READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 
Ir you would relieve your eyes of hurt- 
ful strain; if you would prevent loss of 
sight, or so soothe the light to your eyes as 
to render reading a physical as well as 
mental pleasure, use the ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” having a small diamond stamped 
on every pair. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


DYSPEPTIC PERSONS, would you be cured 
of this dreadful disease and all others aris- 
ing from the use of common Saleratus? 
Also have white, light, and healthy Bread 
and Biscuit? Do not fail to procure a pa- 
per of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Salera- 
tus, after which you will never use any 
other. It is the best in the world. Try it. 
Call on your Grocer for it. At wholesale 
by all Dealers. 











HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 
— by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

ace 





TOC ADVERTISERS. 

Send for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 
on applicstion. 
GEORGE P.ROWELL & go. 

41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of these plants 
s0 much admired in the Centennial Grounds, last 
summer Wegrow lergely, also, the best TREES 

N ob pel in great variety. 





R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
BOX 99, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


LACUSTRINE 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
64 COURTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
$10.00 PER TON. 


Send for Circulars. 


EDWARD PEIRSON, Supt. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Tre. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
rintipg Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
‘attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 











What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
. — with Box 148, Hartford, 


nn. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendi¢ 
Hair Dye for 37 zoors, with benefit to the hair and n’ 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true am 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and_beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. d and property applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with _— exactly fitted to the Bald 


trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of tha same shade and 
the growing hair. They are so portent sher 
Cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHHLOR’ 
Celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 








THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 





Sextons 
r 


Sold ss Undertakers an ® 
RAVES Parl tue tertax 


THE GREAT QUESTION 


with Scientists, Physicians, and the entire 
cmaeate is ~ to avoid the deleterious 
effects of Sewer Gases in Sleeping Apart- 
ments, Read Clarence Cook, in Scribner's 


Monthly. 
A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 

“With sunshine and an open: fire, 
there is only one other customary 
enemy to be got rid of in the bed- 
room, and that is the fixed washstand. 
This machine is useful enough in pub- 
lic places, in hotels and restaurants, 
but ought to be banished, both for 
sanitary and esthetic reasons, from 
our domestic life. Leaving out of 
view the expense of plumbing arrange- 
ments, their liability to get out of 
order, the frequency with which they 
get stopped up, the freezing in winter, 
and all the evils water and drain-pipes 
are heir to, I believe it is now admitted 
that the drain-pipes are the source of a 
great deal of the disease of our cities, 
and even of our country towns. Con- 
vinced of this, and seeing no certain 
way to prevent the evil so long as 
drain-pipes are allowed in bedrooms, 
maby people nowadays are giving u 
fixed washing stands altogether, an 
substituting the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of a movable piece of furniture, 
with movable apparatus, the water 
brought in pitchers, and the slops car- 
ried bodily away in their native slop- 
jars.”,—CLARENCE COOK, in Sceribner’s 
Monthiy. 

It is evident that the writer of the above 


had never seen the new “PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND,” or he would not have penned 
the last clause. 

We have combined in this new invention all 
the requisites of a perfect piece of household 
furniture, discarding all Sewer Connections, 
using no Bowls, Pitchers, or Slop jars, and 
giving an instantaneous flow of water. The 
most searching criticism is courted and every- 
body invited to examine its merits, at our 
Salesroom, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. Y. Portable Washstand Co. 





“8U LPHURET OIL OF ROSES.”’ 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive injustice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. \ oz., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3. Solidified and sent mi, mail free, on receip 
FLAVILLE, BROTHER & CO., Proprie- 





n, Mass. 
ge N.B.—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 





H. P. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


EGRAAF, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEFE THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





$15. IN PREMI FREE 


Three Grand Premiums 
Worth $15 in Gold 


GIVEN 


are more than pleased with it, 


THREE PREMIUMS FREE 


To Every Subscriber of this Paper. 
¢ The Last Premiums Offered This Year 


In furnishing our Premium Picture *‘ Christ in the soe 5 mil to our subscribers we were 
@ delayed in filling the orders on account of the unprecedented e ; 
printing so superior an engraving; but now every subscriber has received this engraving and all 


In view of the satisfaction universally expressed in favor of a high Standard in Premium 
Engravings we have been induced to give our subscribers 


THREE MORE PREMIUMS FREE 


thus making the most liberal offer ever made in the annals of Journalism. The Steel En- 
gravings comprise the following subjects, each printed on fine heavy Plate Paper; 


Grandfather's Pets, size, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. 
Burial of the Pet Bird, size, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. 
Far From Home, size, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. 


AW AY 


arge demand and slow process in 


THREE PREMIUMS FREE 


‘*Grandfather’s Pets,’’ is one of the most pleasing subjects ever engraved by the artist and 
represents 13 figures, the * Grandfather ’’ being the cential object. 
‘Burial of the Pet Bird.’ This engraving is truly a study, 6 figures are represented, and 


it must be seen to be fully appreciated. 


‘‘Far From Home” represents a beautiful boy asleep “far from home” with his faithful 
dog by his (ae ere by a group of interesting children, 


he Englis 


and French Editions of these Engravings retail at $10 each, while our Amer- 


ican Edition is equal to them in every respect and is furnished to you at the absolute cost of post- 
faze, roller, wrapping and mounting charges. We have made arrangements with Messrs. W. W. 
Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 & 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, whereby every suscriber to this 


paper is Entitled to these Engravings 


Free by noting the following conditions. The 


cost of postage, tubing, mounting, etc., on each of the engravings is 25 cents, or we can send the 


three for 50 cents, the additional postage being only 25 cents more when the three are ordered at 
one time. Subscribers must cut out the following Certificate and enclose with it 25 cts. to W. W. 
Bostwick, & Co., No. 177 & 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, in order to obtain one of the engravings 
or 59 for the three, as no engravings can be obtained at a less cost than $5 
tificate accompanies the order. Subscribers who desire but ome of the engravings can obtain 
same by enclosing 25 cents with the certificate and marking the engraving desired. 


Cut Out this Subscribers’ Certificate. 


each without the cer- 


It is worth $15.00. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ 


THREE PREMIUMS FREE | 


To every subscriber of this pa; 





On receipt of this Subscribers’ Certificate, together with 25 cents to pay for postage 
roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send any one of the engravings selected, or on ree 
ceipt of 50 cts. the three beautiful Engravirgs, three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 

<< NDFATHER’S PETS.” “ 
BURIAL OF THE PET BIRD.” 
“FAR FROM HOME,” 
w free, by mail, postpaid. Send for Engraving: 
at once, stating name in full, P. O. address, county, and State. Address all orders to 
W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 & 179 W. Fourth St., Cin’ti, O. 


CERTIFICATE. 


THREE PREMIUMS FREE 








82 All our subscribers that have not as yet received the beautiful engraving ‘‘ Christ in the 
Temple ’’ 3 feet long and 2feet wide as enn can now get it by enclosing the postage, namely 


25 cts., and sending their name to W. 
ad care y- 


Bostwick & Co., 177 & 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 
None but subscribers of this paper will be allowed these Premium Engrav- 


ings, and all orders must be accompanied with above Subscribers’ Certificate, which be sure to 


cut out and send with directions for mailing to W. W. 
177 & 


BOSTWICK & CO., Publishers, 
179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


$15. IN PREMIUMS FREE 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 








COUCH SYRUP. 


Sellers’ Co: Syrup Is the oldest and most 


popular Remedy for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, 
ad 


P, Hoarseness, and Lung T 
—‘It Saved 


it, send fo 
sburgh, P: 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
PTIOUITING 2's 5 55055 desis Jace $1 30 «$1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly........... seeeee 360 ©6400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine...............360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............ ----» 360 400 
Harper's BAZAl...........03005 --- 360 400 
FIOMC POURMAL. 00.65006sicecscccses 2 OO 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee 
engraving ‘The Rustic 
WOE Dccssceccessetiecn AAO |S 
Ladies’ Journal.................. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age......... scree See 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 


Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
MO MINE 356 5 i 55 58k Seesacs eB 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)...... --» 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 
ARDIIEEMED.. cc crssccccsseecess, GD AOD 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 


International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine....... coccccsee 450 865 00 
Waverley Magazine........ coeeee £50 0 8=6065 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,’’. an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


( POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 





“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 


Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Che Sudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 ’ “ % 1.50 
1 3 .“ “ “ 0.75 
52 a after 3 months, > 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, . 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 


3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, 01 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 








wre Advertisements. <_ Page& Business Notice 
eae ee aaa 
4times(one month).. 70c.| 4 times (one month) ..85c. 
138 “* (three months).téc./13 “ (three months).80c 
= “ & s 600./26 cn bg TICs 
52 “ (twelve “ 50c./52 “ (twelve “  ).65c. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

eee hee pve deasies severecsaeeswecuene 

4 times (one month)..... 

ie, tbree months)., 

. ee six bod \ 

= = twelve “ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Box 2787, Kew Yerk Ot¢ 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(For week ending Friday, March 16th, 1877.} 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—This market 
has continued very dull. Our stock had run 
down pretty low, and, being ill-assorted 
and mostly composed of undesirable quali- 
ties, there has been no disposition on the 
part of the trade to increase their stocks of 
these descriptions, of which they have al- 
ready a good supply. Mild Coffees.—The 
market for these descriptions has remained 
quiet; but there is a firm feeling, with 
moderate though increasing supplies. The 
jobbing trade is to a fair extent, the dis- 
tributive inquiry being Fretty good at full 
prices, especially for Maracaibos, which 
are insmall supply and wanted. We quote: 


Rio, Jobbing Lots, Good, Ordinary to { Gold.) 


CROMCB .0.0002002cc0ccencce Pepe RES 1 
Santos, Jobbing Lots, Ord. to Choice.1744@21¢ 
Padang (Jobbing lots)....... whemecad 2334 
Mocha (Jobbing lots)...........ese0 26461 
Maracaibo... .cccccccccccsccccceccces 19 on 
LMZUBYTB. oc coccccccccccccccccccccccs 193¢1 Le 


TEA.—The only feature of interest in 
this trade has been the large auction sale, 
which resulted in firmly establishing late 


market quotations, The Green Tea offered 
was sold exceedingly close to the valua- 
tions made and in some cases showed a 
considerable improvement. The Oolong 
also sold well up to the prices expected, 
while Japan, on a basis of 25 cents, met 
with a fair sale, though considerable of the 
stock offered was withdrawn. The market 
at private sale has shown little if any life 
for the past few days, the line trade being 


very small. We quote: 

(Line Prices.) 
TA YBONs 2.60 oc ve cccccccescocticcecgedes 2 @ 55 
VWounge HeGOs 60 cccscccsscssccsese 23 @$1 00 
Gunpowder and Imperial........... 30 @110 
Uncolored Japan.........ceeseeeees 20 @ 70 
OOMODGs 6050 cd lveccestcccdecséccbec 2 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw.—Our market continues 
depressed and prices gradually tend down- 
ward. New Orleans is in ample stock, but 
there is no demand at present and quota- 
tions are nominal. Refined.—This market 
is extremely dull, the demand growing 
less and less, and, with a very unsettled 
feeling, prices: are again lower. There is 
some little inquiry for export; but we hear 
of nothing doing. We quote: 


Duty 2 3-16 to 5 cents. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8%@ 914 
HARD.—Cut Loaf......0...ccceccece 11ly@llky 
Crushed.......e.06 Saaccekas 114@— 
Powdered..... Ueteticorcsca 11 @ 
CAMINO. oo ccccceccccccesa 10%@11 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocers...... 10% @101¢ 
PUMMEE Mei cctucesscaqscenursus 0 @10% 
EEO. satcsccscesscccocccs 94@ 9% 





YELLOW —Extra C.....ccccscccccecs 9 @ 91g 
Other grades, including C... eG 9% 


MOLASSES.—The supplies of new crop 
Cuba in first hands are very light; but Re- 
finers, being well supplied at the moment, 
are scarcely in the market except at lower 
prices, and we call the market dull and a 
trifle lower. New Orleans continues dull, 
and, though buyers have the advantage, 
we retain previous quotations. Stock 
large and rather on the increase, at an ad- 


vance of two cents per gallon. We quote: 
Duty 6 cents per gal, 
Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 38 1930 
Cuba, grocery PTAMES...0.. secon e+. Dominal, 
Porto Rico (neW).......ceceeceeeecee 47 @55 
Barbadoes..........6 Secuecaawece 44 @45 
Demerara..........+ Bideedéddccewese 35 @45 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 46 @50 
New Orleans, choice.......6..s020+5 53 54 
New Orleans, fancy..:......+.- eee 56 


FISH.—With the approach of opening 
navigation an increased demand is antici- 
pated, and holders, in consequence, show 
less disposition to press sales. Mackerel 
are in light supply, and Eastern shippers 
are holding back, looking for an advance. 
In Dry Cod there has been rather more do- 
ing. Box Herring are quiet. Barrel Her- 
ring are dull but steady. We quote: 





George’s Cod, @ qtl...........— _ 6 25 
Grand Bank God.............. 550 @5 %5 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 5 00 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl...... oeeee 5 DO 6 00 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore........ avesasovada 20 00 @22 00 
NG: SOONG 6 s6ccccsasccnceoss 10 00 @l11 00 
o. 1 Bay é --16 v0 oi 00 
No. 2 Bay r -.10 00 @13 00 
No. 3 uarge, N...... sovcceees-10 00 @l11 00 
No. 3 Medium..............06- 8 00 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box.........— 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box........ — 15 18 


SALT.—For Liverpool there is a very 
limited inquiry, the sales being of small 
parcels only to local consumers. There is 
less demand for bulk; but prices remain as 
before. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel...... _— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...........— _— 


Tana oat, tea brands... 110 
e 1 OZ... _ 
In small 20 1 


2 50 

13 

: 1 30 
. Ina obi.....— 6% 

Tn small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 as 





GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—The demand shows no im- 
provement, the sales being of jobbing par- 
cels only. We quote Pot 4% and Pearl 
614 @6% cents. 


BROOM CORN.—The market for Corn 
is dull and prices nominal. We quote Short 
Brush 6@7 cents, Green Hurl 544@6%4, Me- 
i Green 4@5, and Red Tipped 3@4, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been 
more export business in local mill and 
other kinds of Flour adapted to the trop- 
ical and semi-tropical latitudes, and also a 
fair movement for the Provinces, while the 
European trade continues pretty much at a 
stand. The home trade has been about 
equal to the recent average, with the 


market somewhat irregular; but, as the re- 


ceipts continue light and Wheat firm, there 
has been no pressure to sell, and prices, 
except, perhaps, in isolated cases, cannot 
be quoted lower. Southern Flour has been 

uiet throughout, with prices about steady. 

ye Flour is in ample supply and light de- 
mand, with previous = barely steady. 
Corn Meal has been less active and the 


market weak. We quote: . 
Unsound Flour.........-+++- oecee & 5 75 
State Supers......cceccecceecceees 5 5 60 
BNE NO Den oc ccccccnsceccccesoens 4 475 
State Extra.......cccccccccccccces 5 5 90 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 7 60 
eM # White..... 7 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 8 50 
r% New Process..........- i 10 7% 
Southern Flour....... a 8 75 
Rye Flour..........++ 4 90 
Corn Meal .......ccccccecece. 3 20 





GRAIN.—The Wheat market remains 
quiet and steady, the light movement since 
our last having been equally divided be- 
tween millers and exporters. No new 
features calculated to materially affect the 
market, one way or the other, have been 
developed. If anything, the market has 
gained tone and strength from the known 
fact that supplies on both sides of the 
Atlantic are gradually wearing away. 
Rye has ruled very quiet. Barley con- 
tinues depressed and dull, the malting 
season drawing to a close. The Corn 
market has varied in no essential par- 
ticular, having been alternately weak and 
firm and finally leaving off steady. Oats 
have ruled atrifle stronger. Medium Beans 
are a shade firmer, under lessened receipts 
and a little better demand. Marrow are 
only in moderate request for shipment, but 
prices are unchanged. Pea and Kidney 





are quiet. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State.........cccceeees -150 @1 65 
White Western............008 150 @1 67K 
White Southern......... esecan nominal, 
147 @150 
142 @1 44 
nominal, 
140 @—— 
.145 @155 
8 @ 90 
S2k4@ 838 
55 @1 00 
59 @ 60 
55 @ 57 
Western White... .9....e.se0. 7 @ 59 
Western Yellow........ eccccce 55 @ 58 
Oats: 
Btate...cccccccccscccccccces eo 48 @ 57 
Western......... Scsedecsesses 4. @ 55 
BEANS: 
Marrow, NeW.......seseeecees 2 10 S33 
Medium, New....... Ssccicic's De 215 
White Kidney, New.......... - 250 @ 2 60 
Red Kidney, New............. 265 @270 
BOM (RUM cc ccccccccccuccces 255 @ 2 65 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
met with considerable inquiry, both from 
exporters and home consumers, and prices 
have advanced fully one-quarter of acent 
per pound. The sales were at 8%@11\4 
cents for common to good Steers, to dress 
55@57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 91¢@10 for 
light to medium do., to dress 56 Ilbs.; 
and 1114@1214 for prime and extra, to 
dress 58 ibs. Calves ruled quiet at 644¢@9 
cents for State Veals. For Milch Cows 
the demand was fair at steady prices. We 
quote $45@75, calf included. The im- 
proved demand noticed in our last for 
both Sheep and Lambs has continued and 
prices may be quoted a trifle higher. The 
range was 54¢@8§ cents for ordinary to 
prime. Dressed Hogs were dull and easier 
—quoted 634@7% cents. The receipts for 
the week were 7,896 Beef Cattle, 130 Milch 
— 881 Calves, 15,027 Sheep, and 18,658 

ogs. 


HAY.—The receipts of the past few 
days have been light; and, with a fair in- 
quiry for both shipping and retail grades, 

rices are somewhat firmer. We quote 

orth River Shipping 65@70 cents, Retail 
qualities 70@95, Clover 50@60, and Salt 
55@60. Straw continues in réquest, with 
prices ponds. The quotations are for 

ng Rye 75@80 cents, Short do. 60@65, 
and Oat 55@65, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for H 
products has been more or less unnniiied 
throughout, Prices of Pork and Lard 
alternately, ruling strong and weak, ac 
cording to the tenor of the dispatches from 
the West, finally closing with some degree 
of tone, especially for the last-mentioned 
commodity. Box and Bulk Meats are a 





trifle firmer. Beef products almost neglect- 
ed, with prices nominal. We quote: 





West. Steam, tcs., pr., 8 100 Ibs. 9 50 9 621¢ 
City Steam, tierces............ 9 50 -— 
Kettle-rendered............... | nominal, 

No. 1, tierces............ Saned 9 75 9 87K 
Sansechecce aasanausdecdaa 8 374@10 1244 


Pickled.......... siattnedacamranadhan — 6 
Dry Salted.............e0 6 
Bacon, Dry Salted 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 





market is quiet. We quote: 

Domestic Rags: 

pwede: Spe sadevanaddaadas - 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... 3 33% 
Ciiy COlaTOd. . . ccccccecccsececoccccns, MEE 


Imperfections... .......0sceccecseeces 38K,@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............... 5Y@ Dig 
Book Stock (solid)..........seseeeee 4@ 4 

Common Papers.........ssesseeees «1 1% 


WOOL.—The market has shown rather 
more activity, chiefly for the medium 
grades, and at the close the feeling was 
somewhat better, with prices steadier. We 

uote: 







erican XXX... .cccccccccce -—50 

b> ee sadweess -—36 

Ss be ane —36 
fo —37 2 
ER ORenemnntey —0 @-7 

Gaperine Pale@iais cde dscscee —33 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 22 
yo gO” Ee eee oe eet 28 
Texas, coarse........ —18 20 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed — @—30 

E. I. White.......... 315 
Smyrna, Unwashed.. -- 015 16 
Smyrna, Washed.............+. 516 S 


Cal. gpg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 24 
Cal, 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The arrivals of State Butter 
have increased considerably, while Western 
have been lighter. The market for State 
has weakened under the pressure to sell 
and we note a general decline. e de- 
mand has appeared lighter this week than 
last. Western fresh grades have arrived 
sparingly and have had a good demand 
when choice from the home trade and when 
good from the shippers; but some inferior 
lines have dragged heavily. We quote: 


State, Dairies, firkins and tubs @23 
State, half-firkin tubs.......... be @27 
1 





@15 


CHEESE.—The market has ruled very 
quiet. Shippers have been discouraged by 
unfavorable advices from England and have 
bought lightly. The home demand has 
been very moderate. The early receipt 
of new Cheese is expected. The Liver- 
pool quotation is 73s. Freights by steam 
to Liverpool, about 253.@303s. Gold, 1044. 
Commercial 60-day bills on London, $4.814 
@$4.824 gold, per £ sterling. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September.....153¢@16 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 1344@15¢ 
State, Factory, poor to fair..... Oy 13 
State, Farm Daley, rto prime....10 14 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 144 @15 
Western, Factory, get to fine...... 13 14 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 114¥@13 
Western, Factory, skinimed........ - 6 8 


EGGS.—The tone of the market has been 
generally firm all the week. An early ad- 
vance checked the demand fully as much 
as the receipts decreased. There is a large 
stock in store here, a good deal of which is 
held on limits, and the arrivals have almost 
balanced the sales. The market has been 
strengthened more by the tone of the West- 
ern advices of cold weather, snows, and 
light shipments than by any deficiency of 
stock here. We quote: 






Jersey, single barrels.......+..+2.+0- 17K@18 
State and PenN......G2...0.seeeeeees 1644@17 
Western and Canadian............... 1534@163¢ 


FRUITS.—Receipts of Apples are com- 
a light and the demand is fair, 

rices firm. ‘Cranberries are very dull and 
prices in buyers’ favor. Florida Oranges 
are firm at quotations. We quote: 


APPLES : 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 eae 


Western N. Y., mixed lots...... soe tk 00 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... 1 25@ 1 50 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... 2 2 7% 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate...... 2 2 50 


Jersey, choice, per bbl.......... -. 8 50 
Mass. and R. L., large bbis., fancy.. 6 00@ 9 00 


ORANGES : 
Florida, per bbl...........s00--+- 6 50@ 8 00 
DRIED FRUITS.—The market is ruling 


extremely quiet for all kinds. We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876.............0--+6 4346@ 5% 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime. 4K 


eoveree 








21 
Apples, Southern, sliced, choice 4 5= 
alas Southern, fair to good. Ys 436 
eaches, peeled, choice............- 2 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves............ ll @12 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters.........9 @l0 
Blackberries, 1876, prime........ wee 8 @ 8K 


HOPS,—Unfavorable advices from En- 
land have checked demand. The brewing 
demand is light and that from the trade 
unimportant. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fancy........... 14 @15 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 10 @14 
Crop of 1876, Eastern.............00. 7 @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @lill 


POTATOES.—The demand for Irish 
Potatoes is good, especially for Peachblow 
and Rose, and these are slightly in sellers’ 
favor. Sweet are plenty and only sell fair- 


ly when strictly prime. We quote: 

Bermuda, per bbl...........02+.0++ $7 00@7 50 
Peach-blow, per bbl..............+. 8 37(@3 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 37@3 75 


Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 2 75@3 00 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 


POULTRY.—LivE—Receipts of West- 
ern have been very light and there has 
been a fair demand from killers. Prices 
higher for Fowls, Turkeys, and Ducks, and 


steady for Geese. We quote: 

Bowley Per Wann. s ..cddcsccssrcccsne 14@16 
Chalke, © ..ccccccdcscccsceccdens 10@12 
MIS  addnccccacassacdesdsaae 8@ 9 
EUR eae inc ds opibdne cncan coast 14@16 
Dacké, Per PalP. . cic... cdseccececdac @$1 12 
Geese ieee rere Fe ere 1 12@ 2 00 


DressED.—The fresh arrivals have been 
moderate and the demand good. Prices of 
all kinds excepting Geese have improved. 
We quote: 





SEEDS.—Clover, with a reduced stock 
and a fair demand for home use, is a little 
higher. Timothy is dull and lower. In 
Flax there is little or no movement, with 
$1.70 the nominal price. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876, prime,per lb. 144,@ 151 


we Beate, per MDs cs. ...0. «2 144%@ 15% 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 85 @1 95 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 7 @1 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 


Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No, 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 


Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
OO) ER Hp 52 28 


Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

SOGGRIBN: decade cidvevactcscee 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

ORME a Fs SSBB pile do wece 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 





Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 80 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..............0. 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone............e0 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 33 00 
5 © Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
s “ Pure Bone Meai 33 00@ 35 00 
“ « Raw Bone 8. 3800@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............-. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... ° 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
40 00 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 47 00 
High-grade sy ee ong : 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
ORG BIGWE ned ic osicsscnscccsvace 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
Plaster, per ton. .........cescese : 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash @5 p.c.), per Ib. 884c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34ge@4 c. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 c.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib.............- 24e.@3 c« 
Bieta Miowihy.: ,. 4 sswede ts dicaes 24¢.@ 3 ec. 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goo: 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 





(P.-0. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
BARLOW’S 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. ee ER, 
0) 
INDIGO BLUE. 233 N. 2a Strcet, Philadelphia 





TEAS, COFFEES, SUCARS AND SPICES 
REST AN AR 4 if ¥ Lo 


rr 





TE AS —The choicest in the world—Importer® 

* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
men on’t waste time—send for | vaanel 
ara Ge ice eee 1,4 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








SPRING NOVELTIES 
DRESS SILKS. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


have now open a fine selection of the NEWEST 
SILK FABRICS, containing many NOVEL 
and CHOICE EFFECTS. 
ARMURE and SATIN FACONNE, 
CREPE pane 
URETTE, . 
AMASSE, 


AND MATELASSE C ACHEMIRES. 
EVENING TINTS in PLAIN SERGE FOULARDS. 
STRIPED and CHECKED SUMMER SILKS. 
BLACK and WHITE CANTON CREPES. 
The most fashionable colorings in 
TAFFETAS, GROS GRAINS, and FAILLES, 
together with an unapproachable selection from the 
most CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS of 


BLACK SILK 


to be found in the city, 


and at the he Lowest Prices. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


CARPETS, 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, 


Brussels Carpetings, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


containing a very choice assortment of the 


Newest Styles and Colorings. 


ALSO FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS, 


Brussels, Tapestry, and Ingrain. 
PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OLL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 














Financial, 
THE GRANGER LAWS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered a series of very im- 
portant decisions in reference to the con- 
stitutionality of the laws enacted in some 
of the Western states and known as the 
‘“Granger laws.” The first decision, the 
full text of which is given in the Albany 
Law Journal, relates to a law of Illinois pro- 
viding a maximum of charges for the stor- 
age of grain in the warehouses at Chicago 
and other places in that state having not 
less than one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. It was contended by the plaintiffs 
in error that this Jaw is unconstitutional on 
three grourds, as follows: 1. That it is 
inconsistent with the power of Congress 
“to regulate’ commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states.” 2, 
That it is inconsistent with that provision 
of the Constitution which says that ‘‘no 
preference shall be given by any regula- 
tions of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one state over those of another.” 3. 
That it is contrary to the section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that no state shall ‘‘deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, nor deny’to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

In reference to the first objection the 
court takes the ground that the regulation 
of these warehouses by state laws ‘‘is a 
thing of domestic concern, and certainly 
until Congress acts in reference to their 
interstate relations the state may exercise 
all the powers of government over them, 
even though in doing so it may indirectly 
operate upon commerce outside of its 
jurisdiction.” 

The second objection is:disposed of by 
saying that the provision referred to 
‘operates only as a limitation of the pow- 
ers of Congress,and in no respect affects 
the states in the regulation of their domes- 
tic affairs.” 

The third objection is the one which the 
Court carefully argues, taking the follow- 





ing grounds’ 1. That the state govern- 


ments are clothed with all governmental 
powers except those granted to the General 
Government, or denied to them, or reserved 
to the people; and that in this respect their 
powers are analogous to those of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. 2. That it is a common- 
law right of these state governments to 
regulate and control the use of private 
property so far as such use is public in its 
character, and thus directly affects the in- 
terests and convenience of the public. 3. 
That the warehouses contemplated in the 
law, though private property, are so inti- 
mately connected with trade and commerce 
that they have a public character, which 
legitimately brings them under the police 
powers of the state. 4. That the Four- 
teenth Amendment interposes no restric- 
tion upon the legislative exercise of these 
powers. 5. That itis competent for the 
legislature of Illinois in its discretion to fix 
a maximum of charges for storage in the 
grain warehouses of that state. 

The other decisions relate to the railroad 
cases which have arisen in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. The point is thus 
tersely put in regard to Wisconsin: 
‘«The decision is that until Congress acts 
in reference to the relations of interstate 
commerce it is competent for the state to 
regulate the fares of the railroads, so far 
as they are of domestic concern. The com- 
pany, it is said, has domestic relations with 
the state, and incidentally these relations 
may reach beyond the state. Until Con- 
gress undertakes to legislate for those who 
are without the state Wisconsin may pro- 
vide for those within, even though it may 
indirectly affect those without.” The right 
of the legislature of Iowa to prescribe a 
system of classified charges for railroads is 
sustained. In a word, the Supreme Court 
decides in favor of the constitutionality of 
the so-called Granger legislation in respect 
to railroads. With its expediency the 
Court had nothing to do; but as to the 
power the victory is a complete one, ex- 
cept where the power is so limited by a 
railwag charter as to imply a contract on 
the part of the state. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Notsine has happened during the past 
week to cause any depression of prices, ex- 
cept the manipulations of speculators; but 
they have been sufficient to create some- 
thing like a scare on the Stock Exchange 
and at the close of the week there was a de- 
cided ‘‘ bearish” movement and araid upon 
the whole list of speculative stocks and 
regular investment securities. How long 
it may continue it is not easy to foresee; 
but the combinations of the ‘‘ bear” clique 
are very extensive and powerful, and the 
change, which must inevitably come sooner 
or later, will not be likely to occur until the 
operators for a fall have covered their 
‘*shorts” and accomplished whatever other 
objects they may have inview. We would 
advise the holders of stocks which still pay 
dividends not to sacrifice their property by 
throwing it on the market in the time of 
panic. There are some things that are still 
valuable, and the country at large is not 
only in a sounder condition, financially 
speaking, than it has been since the end of 
the Rebellion, but it is all the time improv- 





ing. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, the 
17th, showed a loss of surplus reserve to 
the extent of $2,286,525, which might 
cause an uneasy feeling if it were not 
caused by a withdrawal of specie to be 
used in the payment of 44-per-cent. bonds, 
The specie withdrawn from the banks to 
the Sub-Treasury vaultg will soon find its 
way back again, as it must be paid out in 
the redemption of 5.20s. The gain of over 
half a million in legal tenders by the banks 
shows a healthy flow of currency to this 


center. The following were the items of 
the Bank Statement: 
Totals. Changes. 

LOADS 000 .soeecerccecceees 4/3259,257,100 Inc. $891,400 
BOTS. 0.20. decd cerscietivores 24,407,900 Dec. 3,140,400 
Legal-tender......+..ss.... 43,230,109 Ine. 511,500 
Deposits .......00ere00 + see, 221,817,990 Dec. 1,369,500 
Circulation. .......0...20.00s 15,568,900 Dec. 16,500 


The amount of the surplus reserve in ex- 
cess of the required 25 per cent. is now 
$12,233,525, showing a decrease of $597,520, 
compared with the Statement for the cor- 
responding week last year. 


The loan market continues very easy 


and rates. of discount and on ‘‘call” are 





only a fraction higher. 
on miscellaneous, collaterals the rates are 
from 21g to 3 per cent., and on prime 
paper, with 60 to 90 days to run and dou- 
ble names, 4 to 5 percent. The banks are 
discounting liberally, so that there is very 
little first-class paper offering outside. 

Notwithstanding the raiding operations of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Western Union continues to pros- 
per; and the quarterly statement of Presi- 
dent Orton shows an increase of the surplus, 
after paying the next 114 per cent. divi- 
dend of $108,000. The surplus is now 
$357,000. It would be better for the stock- 
holders if the company were not in the 
habit of making an estimate of the two 
months’ earning preceding the dividend. 

The gold market shows a steadily de- 
clining tendency; but the fluctuations of 
the week have not been very wide, the 
range being the points of 104% to 1048, the 
closing price being 104%. As there is still 
a good demand for the new 4} per cent. 
bonds, it is not unlikely that the payments 
for them will keep the rates for gold from 
a further decline for some weeks to come; 
but when the extra session of Congress 
commences Secretary Sherman will prob- 
ably endeavor to procure the passage of 
some law for commencing specie payments 
before the 1st of January, 1879. 

The withdrawal of the contestants in the 
Vanderbilt will case, without any com- 
promise on the part of William H. Van 
derbilt, the residuary legatee, early in the 
week, had a good influence on the stock 
market; but the effect did not continue 
long, as the disagreements with the other 
trunk lines caused a decline in the current 
value of New York Central and Lake 
Shore. 

The course of the market during the week 
is shown in the following comparison of 
prices between the close on Saturday, the 
17th, and on the 10th inst. The heaviest 
decline, it will be seen, was in Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, which dropped 
from 103% to 944. 

The decline for the week was in Western 
Union Telegraph, 14; N. Y.Central, 18; Lake 
Shore, $; Michigan Central, 14; Erie, §; Del- 
aware and Hudson, 2; D., L., and Western, 
4&8; Morris and Essex, 44; Northwestern, 2; 
Northwestern, peferred, 14; Rock Island, 
14; C., B., and Quincy, 74; Pittsburgh, 4; 
Chicago and Alton, 34; Chicago and Alton, 
preferred, 1; Adams Express, +; American, 
1; United States, 1; St. Joseph, 14; St. 
Joseph, preferred, 1%; Illinois Central, 1; 
St. Paul, preferred, #; Ohios, 4; Fort 
Wayne, §; Kansas City, preferred, ; Wa- 
bash, 14; and Union Pacific, + per cent. 

The advance in prices was small, being 
but in St. Paul; ¢ in Pacific Mail; 4 in 
Wells-Fargo;4in C., C., C., andI.; and 4 
per cent. in A. and P. Telegraph. 

In regular investment securities the 
market is very steady. Governments are + 
tot per cent. lower, and state and railway 
bonds are without material change, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17th, 1877. 


Bid. Asked. 
a BR a a ee - 133 - 
American Exchange............ 1081g =110 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association, 80 90 
Butchers’ and ino ig WEE _- 120 








GIy daweseccsscee - 200 — 
Commerce.. ase - id 1124 
Continental.......--..- neat ae oacae - 
Comm Exchange. ..00.eccosceccos, 120 ~ 
East River......... Sg aaa aia oracees _ 9214 
ee ee Radghes 200 _ 
Fourth National........ ....... 100% 100% 
ee eee aor dtd WU 150 _ 
Gallatin National.....-.-.-. ++ +s. 106 _ 
German American............+- <= 68 
GRGRATB oy oo bie pin 0004s opepdes duq0 ee 98 
RP ae ee — 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 200 
MER Deis o-0000 cine smis Dobie ae 136 187 
Ae a a OA AAS nog — 
Mechanics’........ pe tettckinwes 135 137g 
EES TCT Cree ee — 115 
MOCCIARNG? 65d. 0 tun Ja jAUNT 119 
Metropolitan....... Pepys be _- 
PORNO, bitch iis citciad <a suicw said _ 
ea ee ae 1164 
North SEPM a t+ 9 ikea eis 68 
ae Pats: Age: pee _ 
St. Nicholas . = a RE eth iceaeeaae 100 105 
Tradesmen’s....... Bence eeieee — 140 





COUNTY AND CITY BONDS 


BEARINC 7,8, and 1O PER CENT. 





These Securities are safe and reliable—especially 
desirable for Investments, Send for Price List. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


NQ. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





On ‘‘eall” loans 
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Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau Sta 


New Yorks, Jan. 16TH, 1877 


The demand for Government Bonds for in: 
vestment 1s now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than at any previous period 
for along time. To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 
tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our “ Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. - 

(s" Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
rewenvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, ange and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix years’ 
business never Jost a dollar; never délayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and references 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 

Pine Street, New York 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agensy bogie Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AN 8 PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten Ret Cent. will wy! KR 

pot ee ton ACT 








ddress Po Circular 
Kansas, Missouri, a 
Agency,’ ? Jacksonville, Lllinois. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, & 
QUINCY RB. GO, 


FIVE PER CENT. SINKING 
FUND 25 YEAR BONDS. 


Interest Payable April 1st and October 1st, 





COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
. 

Whole amount authorized. 32,500,000, of which 
$2,200,000 are issued, the Company reserving 
$300,008 for future needs 

These Bonds are secured by $2,500,000 St. Louis, 
Rock Island, and Chicago R. R. Co. 7 per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds, deposited with the New England 
Trust Co.of Boston as Trustees. The last-named 
Road (270 miles in length) has been leased to the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R.Co., for 25 
years with renewals, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy R. R. Co. agreeing to pay $175,000 per 
annum rental, reserving from this sufficient to pay 
interest on this issue of 5 percents. and paying the 
balance tothe New England Trust Co, which con- 
tracts to apply it as a Sinking Fund and to buy Bonds 
semi-annually at or under par and interest. By this 
Sinking Fund, all of the Bonds—if taken at par— 
will be absorbed by maturity. 

We invite the attention of Trustees and other in- 
vestors to these bonds,inthe belief that as anin- 
vestment they are exceptionally safe, The appre- 
ciation in the value of the bonds, as they approach 
maturity, will be materially enhanced by the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund. 

The price for the present has been fixed at 89 and 
accrued interest, at which rate they pay the investor 
over 6 per cent. per annum. 


MORTON, BLISS & C0., 


DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO, 


44 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


A Safe and Profitable Investment. 


To parties sending us New York draft or post- 
office order sums of $25, $50, and $100 or $200 we are 
issuing Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest as fol- 
lows: If left three months, eight per cent. per annum ; 
ifleft four to six months,ten per cent. per annum; 
A left nine to twelve months, TWELVE per cent. per 

num. Our certificates, with interest as above 
stated, will be paid “ maturity at owr own office or the 
banking house of MESSRS. INSLOW, LANIER & 
Co., New York. on presentation, either in person or 
eroeee any reliable bank or banker in the United 
The members of our firm have eo resi- 





JOEL i. ‘GOODIN & SONS, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ..... . $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. {st, 1877 ais . $1,642,882 59 











B..S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L, ROE, Assistant Secretarrs 
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March 22, 1877.] 
Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre business of the past week in domes- 
tic goods has been steady; but, on the 
whole, smaller than the expectations of 
both agents and jobbers. The extent of 
sales since the commencement of the year 
has been in excess of last year’s transactions; 
but the activity which has been so confi- 
dently anticipated for the present month, it 
must be said, has not been fully realized. 
The result has been disappointing, and the 
market has shown signs of weakening, 
which, with the recollection of last year’s 
trade still fresh in the minds of jobbers, 
have caused a feeling of apprehension that 
prevents large purchases. There is one 
very encouraging circumstance in connec- 
tion with the spring business, and that is 
the prompt payments made by out-of-town 
customers, many of whom anticipate their 
payments for the sake of a small discount. 

The shipment of domestic cotton goods 
to foreign markets are still on the increase, 
and the indications are all favorable toa 
growing demand from other countries. 

Although there has been some cutting 
under of prices during the past week, the 
stock of desirable goods in the hands of 
agents is unusually light for the time of 
year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are stead 
ily held at quotations, and while the leading 
makes are as far from a-surplus in first 
hands as they are at present there would 
not seem to be much danger of any decline. 
The transactions of the week have been 
comparatively light in all but the most 
favorite makes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
only moderate demand, while there has 
been some ‘‘ cutting,” in the hope of stimu- 
lating purchases, which has failed to effect 
the object in view. Fine bleached shirt- 
ing of favorite makes—like Wamsutta, 
New York Mills, Nonpareil, etc.—are firm- 
ly held and in steady demand. 

Print-cloths have shown a falling tend- 
ency, and the market is quiet and weak, 
with a decline in quotations of about 4 
per cent. 

There has been a diminishing demand for 
even the most favorite styles of prints, and 
holders have been induced to make some 
raids by way of encouraging their dilatory 
customers. With the leading jobbing 
houses engaged in a rivalry of raiding 
prices, the market cannot be otherwise than 
weak and uncertain. The agents may do 
something toward putting a check upon 
such proceedings, and thus far they have 
shown a disposition to steady the market 
by holding on to their goods. In the mean- 
while, there is a reduction of stock and the 
mills are lessening their production by 
nearly 25 per cent. It will not take long 
for prices to recover if a conservative 
policy should be maintained by the manu- 
facturers’ agents. 

Wide prints are in good demand, with in- 
creasing sales of cretonnes, percales, and 
cambrics as the season advances. Organ- 
dies, lawns, and jaconets are selling less 
freely than they were earlier in the season; 
but there is still a reasonably fair business 
doing in these fabrics. 

Ginghams are less active than they were; 
but there is a steady demand for the favor- 
ite dress-coods patterns. There has been 
some raiding in these goods, as well as in 
prints, by the leading jobbing house in 
Church street. 

Checks and stripes are very quiet and 
the market is dull; but prices are without 
material change. 

Cheviots are not in active demand; but 
prices are steady and sales are confined 
chiefly to a few favorite styles. 

Cottonades are dull; but there is an ap- 
parent activity in them, from the deliveries 
that are daily made on old orders. Prices 
are unchanged. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 


goods there is very little movement and 
prices are without quotable change, though 
they can hardly be called firm. 

Worsted dress goods are in very good 
demand for new and attr eabve styles, 
which have now nearly supplanted the for- 

eign fabrics of a similar grade; and even 
for plain gray goods and de beiges the mar- 
Ket is well sustained. 

Woolen goods are in irregular demand; 

but prices are steadily maintained for light 
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spring fabrics, the production of which 
has now nearly ceased. The supply in 
first hands of light-weight woolens is said 
to be small, The clothiers have hardly 
yet commenced their selections for heavy 
fall goods; the active business, therefore, 
in heavy goods has yet to be experienced. 

Fancy cassimeres are in fair demand for 
the favorite styles and for suitings and 
prices are unchanged. 

Worsted dostings arein good demand for 
diagonals, and the supply of certain makes 
is short of the requirements of the trade. 

Black doeskins are neglected. The de- 
mand for them is very light, the current 
setting strongly in the direction of worsted 
diagonals. 

Beavers and Moscows are in small de- 
mand, the clothiers not being quite ready 
to make their purchases. Prices, how- 
ever, are unchanged. 

Satinets areinactive and there seems to 
be danger of the demand for these goods 
being diverted in the direction of a cheaper 
fabric of a similar quality. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet, but prices re- 
main without change. 

Flannels are in steady demand by the 
single bale, but the sales are only to the ex- 
tent of keeping up assortments. Prices 
are without change. 

Foreign goods continue inactive. The 
revival in the demand which. was confi- 
dently anticipated has not yet taken place, 
and the diminished importations have not 
had the effect that might have been looked 
foron prices. Dress goods are in fair de- 
mand for staple fabrics and soft finish and 
for solid colors; but the fashion in color is 
in the direction of a grayish tint. 

Silks are in only moderate demand, and 
even ribbons and millinery articles. are 
affected by the large offerings at auction. 
The importers show an unusual anxiety 
not to be caught with a heavy stock on 
hand at the close of the season. 

Linens and white goods are in fair de- 
mand; but the sales are by no means active 
and prices are not strongly maintained. 

Woolen goods of all descriptions are in 
very small demand, the sales being mostly 
confined to a few styles specially adapted 
to city trade. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March 1¥th, 1876. 
* PRINTS. 



































Albion ........+.++. 73¢|Mallory........... 74 
Allens.........+0+ - 7 |Manchester....... - 46 
American.......... 746|Merrimack, D...... 1% 
Arnold........ eee Tg |Oriental........... re. 4 
Cocheco, L...... oe CIPRCMS 22.6 sciig css: e74 
Dunnells.......... 7ig|Richmond......... 7 
Freeman.. ....... 644 Simpson’s Mourn’ g ta 
Garner &Co..... 7 TOMUGs 605 060s ove 
Gloucester........ 71¢|Wamsutta ........ 3 
Hamilton ......... 74¢| Washington....... 7 
Hartel... ceed sete re74 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 91¢|Lancaster.......... 914 
PROMMBS ccc ccccases 91¢|Namaske.......... 91g 
BatéSs.csccecoces -. 94¢|Renfrew ........,. 934 
Glasgow.........+. 9 |Southwark..... ae 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 9 ,Lawrence, LL...... 7 
“«  H, 44 8% ¢ shaded Me 
he eo S| . XX.... 9 
“ Dp, 44 7% “ XXX ..10 
“ LL, 44 6i4;Lyman,E, 44 9 
be V, 34 74|Massachusetts : 
Agawam, ae 634 Btacécacs 
Augusta, 44 8 Waxed coats 61 
me 34 7 - Si dienes 6146 
Appleton, A, 44 9 {|  C......... 6 
” N, 34 7% 44 SR 88% 
Bedford R. 3+4 3% Meaford, 44 8 
Boot, iy Nashua, O, 38-in... 714 
pinssagcoans © R, 36-in.. 8 
“ a SROGRRERT 6 “KE, 40-in... 91 
ae tai s|  )—-Wi48-in.. 1314 
Broadway, 44 61¢|)Newmarket, A..... 716 
Cabot, A, 44 81 hive bisa c 63% 
44 7% fA RR... 9 
Crescent it Mins, A 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 884 
R.. 91¢|Pepperell, E....... 9 
¢ “ 0... B¢ " Biss2.2 8 
Continental, Caawes 9 - Disease 7 
ee “ Micccass Oe 
e 7-417 
“ 84 20 
se 9-4 221¢ 
“ 10-4 26 
68¢|Pequot LEE 91g 
es “err eere: 1016 
NP 15 
Pittsfield, A....... 6% 
Pocasset : 
ge 44 9 
QR PTR Hs SE 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 84; it Welend ane wales 5 
+ XXX. gy (Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 4-4 Stark, Pad cacesnaes «9 
3-4 ; Bisesesvsvad 84 
Indian ee Swift River ....... 
Serge ee . 9 |Tremont,‘CC...... 6% 
ER sth... 8 Utica, 4411 
| Ss” 9-4 26 
Wiliccscns | 10-4 30 
Laconia, ~~ cone OG Wachusett, 30-in.. 7% 
SRiwsnc. 256 36-in.. 83¢ 
a) eee . 8 a 40-in. 12 
oe errr, . 48-in. .131¢ 
Langley, A........ 8l¢|Waltham, P....... 11 
“ ard. 88% 20 
Laurel, D.......... 4 ™ 10-4 221g 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 13 
AA, 4-4 1114/ Lonsdale, 4-4 101 
1B schtamhi ed He 
Amoskeag, A, asonville, 
, 87 well, 12 
Bay Mills. 4411) “ wines Pst a 
Bartlett, A 4-4 103¢|N Y, Mills, | 4-4 
Ballou & Bon, 4-4 9 |New Market,A,4-4 "8 














$e * 30-in 734 ¢ Crscee TE | 
Boot, 8............ 84|Nashua, E, 44 104¢ 
oe PE as alts P, 42-in...114¢ 
6. Wise wane cones lh “ , 45-in. .13 
Pl: SPR RS 634 Pepperell, 6417 
Blackstone,AA 44 a4 y 7-42 
Blackstone River.. ee 8-4 23 
Cabot, 7-3 8 b a 94 26 
™ 44 9% ts 10-4 271¢ 
“ 42-in.......114¢|/Red Bank, 44 8 
«6 46-in. . +g 7-8 7 
Canoe, 34 54</Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .44 114¢ “ 7-8 6% 
“«  C, 4&4 9¢/Tuscarora, 4-4 124 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric, 4412 4-414 
Linen Finish. .15 6 5-4 1614 
Forestdale, 4410 « 6-4 224¢ 
Fruit of the Loom: - 8-4 26 
44 11 me 9-4 30 
Fearless, 44 9 $ 10-4 321¢ 
Green, G, 44 8 |Wauregan, No. 1..1° 
Great Falls, Mvcace’@ Wamsutta, 44 124 
M..... 8 5-4 1 
«60 A... 8 =| Williamsville, 4-4 1D 
edie. -e a White Rock, 4411 
Sra ioe: 101g Whitinsville, 44 91 
Gold Medal, 4+ 8% # 78 7% 
7-8 74|Waltham, 64 18 
Ho " 44 8%| « 8-4 20 
Hills: ¢ 9-4 2244 
Semper Idem,44 10 Le 10-4 25 
“ q-8 9 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......... 1 OE > 114 
Blue Hil”, Dataesun & 91¢|Pearl River........ 15 
Columbia, one Warren, AXA..... 1414 
Everett............ 151g BB dsi.es 13 
Haymaker.. Nausea 10 aye CEE ecranka aa 11k 
Otis, AXA........ PE PEOMEN cece cetcccecs 16 
BB ...<..iwele 
STRIPES 
American.... 9 @10 (Otis, BB..... 104@— 
Amoskeag...11 @12 |Massabesic. PA@) 3g 
Dexter, A...— @l14_ |Pittefield.. @ 5% 
ie -o— @12 Thorndike, B. 11K @1%¢ 
Hamilton....11 = Uncasville, A. 914¢@101¢ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, nage -17 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
yr Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“¢ 3. Redelas Massabesic, Mines 1314 
. Go samas 3 | eeoe 216 
™ Biscceo Ree wr UaseKs 11K 
¢ TEE 104¢|Methuen, AA...... 15 
Cordis, ACE,......19 |Pearl River........17 
aaannd Pittsfield .......... 54 
Easton, ACA...... 12% Swift River........ 91g 
Sj pAhovencnens os Willow Brook..... 1446 
a Spee York, 30-inch...... 134 
Hamilton.......... Bx 6 SMMER. 222 0 0 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Laconia... -9 
Androscoggin..... 9 Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 91g 
Canoe River....... 7 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ - | Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard.. o3 ‘Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge......... Z| 
acai DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... S aes 4s4s00<0 9 
Amoskeag,....... Pe A 
Applets rT ae 9 |Massachusetts, C.. 734 
Augusta. ......ce0% 874 Pepperell.......... 9 
) oe. 2A ae a ee 9 





SPRING NOVELTIES. 


WE ARE NOW PRESENTING 
an 
UNEQUALED EXHIBITION 


of 
NEW and SEASONABLE GOODS, 
introducing 
ALL THE LATEST ROVELTINS 


FORBIGN and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 
SILKS, DRESS GOODs, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, 


HOSIERY, UNDERW BAR, GLOVES, 
BOYS’, CHILDREN’S, and MISSES’ 
READY-MADE SUITS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, LINENS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Etc., Ete. 


SUITS and GARMENTS 


of ALL KINDS, 
UNDERWEAR, ETC., 


MADE = ORDER 
LATEST APPROVED STYLES 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 
INSTRUCTIONS for SELF-MEASUREMENT 


and 
SAMPLES FURNISHED on APPLICATION, 


ALT Sena C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KiD CLOVES. 
VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris Seamless, Victoria, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


S77 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19rH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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H. 6. FV KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor. 20th St., New Yok 


has just received from the recent Peremptory Auc- 
tion Sales and is now offering the most extraordinary 
bargains in 


DRESS COODS AND SILKS, 


gmonart which the following deserve especial atten- 


20 Pieces Suipes and Check Debeiges, 25 cents per 
TAU Picees Wool-iiling D 
eces W0ol-filling hopes e, Plain and Striped, 
18 cents. Elsewhere 30 ce aiid 
150 Pieces Madras Cloth ( Soar 12% cents per yard. 
Value = cents. 
eces 6-4 English Cashmere, in all the latest 
shades, 3icents. Broadway price 50 cent ts. 
180 Pieces Matelasse Cloth, 25c., 30c., 40c., 60¢., 80c. 
per yard. Fully 20 per cent. below Broadway prices. 
80 Pieces es French Sennen 40 and 46 inches 
55c., 65c., 85c., $1.20 per ya’ 
Always on hand full Gees of the leading Novelties 
in Grenadines, Serges, Armures, Basket Cloth, etc. 
The following lines of Black Silks, also from auc- 
tion, are by far the most praiseworthy goods and 
equal to last Spring’s Panic Prices: 
40 Pieces Black Gros Grain, $1 per yard. 
35 Pieces Black Cashmere de Lyons, $1.25 per yard. 
36 Picces Black Cashmere Parisian, $1.50 per yard. 
80 Pieces Guinet’s celebrated Silks at $1.50, $2, $2.40, 
$3 per yard. 


Also Poveivet in Fancy and Colored Silks at Pop- 


ular Pric 
NOW READY 
the best assortment cf 


SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES 
suitable for —— Wraps, Polonaises, etc., from 
ents a yard upward. 
Fringes onlen i Order to Match any Color, 


CLOSING OUT balance of Bankrupt Stock of 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


at one-half the cost of Importation. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples 
sent when the te price, etc. ot goods desired 
is specified. Prices ofal,guods guaranteed to be the 
lowest in this market. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 
6th Ave.. cor. 20th St., New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their 


GRAND OPENING, 
TUESDAY, MARCH 20th, 
Ee = T, atest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bri- 
dal Appointments an Veils, Flo- 
ral Garvitures for Ball and 
“0 vening Costumes, 
Arranged to Order.”’ 
JARDINIERES. VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Plants ‘‘a specialty.” To 
the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
I. LOEWENSTELN, Prop. 





9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 





James McGreery & Go,’s, 


BROADWAY AND | ith ST. 


OPENINC DAY, 


MONDAY, MARCH 19th, 


Imported Dresses and Suits, 


PARIS AND BERLIN Gi0aee 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS. elc., etc., etc. 


THIS EXHIBITION will be continued during the 
entire week. 
An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


James MeGreery & Go., 
BROADWAY AND i ith ST. 
W. & J. SLOANE 
HAVE JUST OPENED 


A LARGE, SU PERB LOT OF 


REAL PERSIAN RUGS, 


IN BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS and of EXTRAORDI- 
NARILY FINE TEXTURE. 


Also a choice collection of 


Smyrna, Turkey. and India 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


JUST LANDED. 








In Carpetings by the yard they will offer 
FRENCH and AMERICAN MOQUETTES 
in all the new popular shadings, 

BIGELOW COMPANY WILTONS, 
CROSSLEY’S VELVETS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN BRUSSELS and 
TAPESTRY CARPETING at 
A GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 
Also choice INGRAINS IN BRUSSELS STYLES 

with BORDERS TO MATCH. 


CORTICINE, 


the new patent floor-covering, suitable for banks 
offices, halls, restaurants,and steamships. It is warm 
noiseless, clean, thoroughly damp-proof, inodorous 
and of great durability. It is made in plain and 
figured patterns, and can be tastefully laid, with ap- 
propriate borders. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


is, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


Crambclothe Oil-Clo e cheap at the Old Pl 
12 FULT ins, ON ST RIe NEW 


ace. 
YORK. 


Carpets careful ly packed aad sout fo any por ‘of tho United St States free ef charge, 
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Gemmercial. 
RAILROAD INVESTMENTS. 


A RECENT number of the Railway Age 
presents a list of tabulated figures show- 
ing the number of railroad companies that 
defaulted on their-interest cupons in 1876 
for the first time, together with the number 
of roads sold under foreclosure, and those 
in which receivers have been appointed or 
foreclosures determined upon. All these 
figures, for which the Age vouches as be- 
ing at least proximately correct, relate to 
the facts of the last year. They are alike 
startling and instructive, and, hence, we re- 
produce them in full, as follows: 

SOLD UNDER FORECLOSURE IN 1876. 





Capital 
Miles. Invested. 
Atlantic and Richmond Air Line.... 269 $10,000,000 
Atlanticand Pacific. ..............+..- 328 43,000,000 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, & North- 

Es eee a ee 400 21,000,000 
Cazenovia, Canastota, & De Ruyter.. 29 777,000 
Chicago and Southwestern ........... 271 12,000,000 
Cincinnati and Martinsville ,....... - 38 800,00 
Davenport and St. Paul,.............. 157 12,000,000 
Detroit, Lansing, & Lake Michigan.. 183 8,500,000 
Duchess and Columbia................ 59 4,000,000 
Evansville, Owensboro, & Nashville. 31 1,000,000 
Geneva, Ithaca, and Athens.......... 76 2,900,000 
Gilman, Clinton, and Springfield..... lll 5,500,000 
Grayville and Mattoon.... ............ 90 500,000 
CPB U ORE OE. Bibi. ccvecwsenecnsss::ccee 4 75,000 
Kansas City, Memphis, and Mobile.. 90 500,000 
Lafayette, Bloomington, and Missis- 

“LS ree Se ees 80 2,500,000 
Louisville, Paducah, and Southwest- 

DO as cngasnidle sccesenecoecdebar oosbete 231 8,000,000 
Louisville, How Albany, and St. 

a ee Ry ee ay oe 28 2,600,000 
Montpelier and Wells River Sectceves 38 1,065,000 
New York, Boston, and Montreal.... 50 3,231,000 
New York and Oswego Midland, 

Western Extension... ............-- 78 6,000,000 
Pacific of Missouri.................... - 284 20,000,000 
Pekin, Lincoln, and Dacatur......... 68 2,500,000 
Pensacola and Louisville............. 45 500,000 
Philadelphia, Newtown, and New 

POE «...cchetecdinsibents cutee eeocee 20 1,000,000 
Sunbury and Lewistown... .......... 44 1,900,000 
Tennessee and Pacific,................ 31 1,000,000 
Toledo, Tiffin, and EKastern........... 4B 1,500,000 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western........ 599 40,000,000 
Wilmington and Reading.... ......... 64 3,500,000 

Thirsty POR. ....020,ccccocescces 3,846 846 $217,848,000 


RECEIVERS APPOINTED OR te LOSURES DETER- 
MINED ON IN 187t 
Arkansas Central...........ses-cec0 ove 48 


Atlantic and Great Western. ........ 
Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio....... 















Buffalo and Jamestown .............- 66 2,500,000 
pe | a a 242 10,500,000 
ey ge an a ee eo 189 10,000,000 
Chesapeake and Ohio ........ eves 428 67,000,000 
Chicago, Clinton, and Western........ 60 2,500,000 
Chicago, Danville, and Vincennes.... 12 8,500,000 
Chicago and Iilinois Soutnern......... 33 500,000 
Chicago and Michigan, Lake Shore... 246 10,000,000 
Chicago and Pacific.............ccessees 87 3,000,000 
Chicago, Saginaw, and Canada... .... 21 600,000 
Cincinnati, Rockport, and Southwest- 

Didi oth schsdansbne<nnespepsnnbenddeced 27 650,000 
Cincinnati and Terre Haute........... 40 1,000,000 
Colorado Central... .cccccccecccscsccsese 7 2,000,000 
Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana Cen- 

GM cic cn ccseuknbhasstenkhrenseee 586 40,000,(00 
Connecticut Valley...........+sceeeeees 46 3,500,000 
Des Moines, Indianola, and Missouri 
Des Moines, Winterset, and south. { 48 1,500,000 

WOESEEIT....cecccccgecccccccenccces . 

Detroit and Milwaukee... cossccecceccece 189 10,500,000 
Maslern 2.5, .-cecccgeccgcccgcccvcgcgeccces 119 20,000,000 
Reropemn and North "American: RES 279 =: 12,500,000 
Fort Wayne, Muncie, and Cincinnati. 109 3,706,000 
Gulf, Western Texas, and Pacifie..... 69 —-2,500,000 
Iron Mountain, Chester, and Eastern. 42 1,854,000 
Jackgonville, Pensacola, and Mobile.. 179 5,000,000 
Lake Superior and Mississippi........ 169° 13,021,000 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galves- 

60MRis. 0. asneacisnieeseesokuabinhtouns 208 11,668,000 
Lexington and St. Louis...........4... 55 1,500,000 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 

DIRE. Shine des cccnsvcctoncestcs 95 3,500,000 
Louisville, Cincinvati,and Lexing- 

Wi novannosctncsancndviencnéseccsiutecce 10,000,000 
Maryland and Delaware....... 1,500,009 
Memphis and Little Rock... 10,000,000 
New Jersey and New York 2,550,000 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Texas...... 63 = 10,000.000 
New Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago 569 39,000,000 
New York and Oswego Midland.,.... 300 24,000,000 
Paducah and Memphis................+ 4,500,000 
Peoria and Rock Island..... 4,0€6,000 
POKES OGM s. ooccccscescsscccsccesce ae 4,800,000 
Selma, Marion, and Mempbis.. coe WD 2,000,000 
St. Louis, Lawrence, and Western.. 93 3,185,000 
St. Paul and Pacific....... ; 17,500,000 
Syracuse and Chenango 1,900,000 
Washington City, Virginia Midland, 

and Great Southern..............s00+6 358 12,000,000 
Wilmington and Western............. ° _* 1,000,0.0 

re 7576 538,009,000 

NEW DEFAULTS IN 1876. 
Atlantic and Gulf...............-. eee» 349 $8,000,000 
Connecticut Western. .............s0.+ rg 5,000,000 
Indianapolis, a and Lafay- 

ette........ eossies 17,000,000 
TAM OOWR (BR Docccccnccccscoccece oss 115,000 
Ohio and Mississippi................... 623 35,000,000 
Portland and Ogdensburg............. 91 4,000.000 
Portland and Rochester............... 53 2,158,000 
South Mountain Iron Company...... 18 388,000 
Kansas Pacific (2d default)............ 673 35,000.000 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Soytn- 

ern (2d default).............s0.02.-. 694 50,000,000 

Ten roads,........ egogcegec gGo edocs 2,757 + $156,661,000 

SUMMARY, 
s¥u, 
Roads. Mileage, intaatea. 
Sold under foreclosure...., - 30 8,846 $217,848,000 
Receivers appointed, or 

foreclosures commenced. 46 7,576 538,000,000 
New defaults................. 10 2,757 156,661,000 

Grand totals....cccccccscces 86 14,179 $912,509,000 





For a serits of years prior to the panic of 
September, 1873, railway construction in 
this country proceeded with an unprece- 
dented activity, and, as can now be readily 
seen, ata rate of progress perilous to those, 
including stockholders and bondholders 
alike, who made investments in such enter- 
prises. What is so obvious now was not 
equally so then. It is always easy to be 
wise after the event which discloses a mis- 
take. The fact now appears, and has so 
appeared since the panic of 1878, that we 
were building railroads too rapidly, in ad- 
vance of the demands of business and of 
any immediate prospect of remunerative 
profit, and that in numerous instances 
roads were built too largely upon the basis 
of borrowed capital, with an insufficient 
stock subscription and investment to guar- 
antee the safety of the bondholders. The 
consequence was that many railway com- 
panies, especially at the South and West, 
had burdened themselves with liabilities 
greater than they could meet. Their in- 
come, as compared with their expenses, did 
not leave a margin for interest payment on 
their bonded indebtedness. They owed 
what they had no means of paying. This 
is the whole story summarized. 

We do not know what is the actual 
amount of capital, stock and bonded, in- 
volved in the railroads that in the course of 
the last four years have defaulted on their 
liabilities, that have gone into the hands of 
receivers, that have been sold under fore- 
closures, or are now struggling under bur- 
dens and embarrassments which may ulti- 
mately lead to a reorganization, and wiping 
out of their debts in this way. The amount 
is frightfully large and the individual losses 
are widespread. The summary given in 
the above figures as to the number of roads, 
mileage, and capital invested, relating as it 
does simply to the last year, shows im- 
mense losses by those who have been en- 
gaged in railway enterprises and those who 
have loaned their money for this purpose. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all 
this capital has been absolutely annihilated. 
The roads have been built; they still exist 
and will continue to exist; and twenty 
years hence the most of them will be doing 
a paying business. The progress of popu- 
lation, business, and wealth will at no dis- 
tant day demand every mile of these roads. 
The country, as a whole, has been largely 
benefited, by a vast increase in the value of 
other property and by the facilities which 
otherwise would not have existed for com 
mercial intercourse. This benefit, we are 
quite aware, does not pay individual losses; 
yet these losses, severe though they be and 
perhaps disastrous to many persons, are 
not absolute destructions, The actual cap- 
ital still lives, and will ultimately be pro- 
ductive, 

Who is to blame for these losses? There 
is a sense in which almost everybody is to 
blame; and another sense, in which nobody 
isto blame. Bankers are to blame in com- 
bining railway enterprises with banking. 
Jay Cooke was too sanguine for the facts, 
and hundreds of others shared with him in 
the same fault. The newspapers, secular 
and religious, were to blame in not being 
gifted with omniscience to anticipate what 
would be the result. Those who got up 
railway companies were to blame in run- 
ning the system too rapidly for safety and 
in borrowing too much money. Investors 
were to blame in lending their money with 
out that prudence which they would have 
exercised if they had then known as much 
as they now know. Indeed, the fault is 


one that always exists more or less with 
every one when money is plenty, when 
business is prosperous, and when inviting 
opportunities stimulate the activities and 
speculative tendencies of men. There are 
but few persons who have the sagacity un- 
der such circumstances to keep themselves 
absolutely within safe limits. Most peo- 
ple get out more sail than will do fora 
storm. Railway construction for several 
years prior to 1873, as we now see it, but 
as few then saw it, furnishes a conspicuous 
illustration of this fact. The same lesson 
has been taught a thousand times, and just 
as many times been forgotten. 

Business in all great commercial coun- 
tries has a chronic tendency at certain 
periods entirely to overdo the credit system; 
and this is just as certainly followed at other 

riods by collapse and embarrassment. 

he oseillation between the extremes of 
these two conditions constitutes one of the 
general laws of business, And to this law 
railway enterprises are no exception. All 
that there is in the law we have in the sim- 





ple fact that men do at certain times e 
to pay more money than at others they 
have the ability to pay; and whether they 
are. corporations or individuals the fact is 
the same and the effect is the same. 
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SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. oc AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


§@~ Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All — will receive prompt attention. 
Send for catalogu: 


JONES. Sth. Av., corner 19th St. JONES. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG.& (0. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWING SILK, MACHINETWIST: 
PATENT QUILLTWIST. ,. = 
_ EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. * 


469 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 
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Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1877. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


a > ~ Statement, January 


moowate during 18763 


Co Fo ee $4,670,870 92 
For Interest. : Si, 011,589 34 
t 5 





~ $30,190,184 26 


368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income..... ...86,313, ,880. 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 
— by 


ng the year.. 


i 992,695 48 
Paid R.... 
acho -» 116,000 00 
Paid ‘hnaniios. 2,596 67 
Paid Surren- 
“ia Policies. 837,665 77 


Paid Contingent 
Expenses, in- 


cluding Sala- 
Advertsing, 
ver tisin, 
we ee 5 etc oe 167,986 36 
ai mm “* 
sions to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 
Paid Physicians’ 
26,202 58 
100,497 29 





Paid Return Pre- 
miums or Div- 
dends to Pol- 
icyholders. ... 


1,585,794 61 5,186,243 O04 = 1,127,687 22 
Balance, January Ist. 1877...831,317,821 48 
ASSETS. 











Cash > hand soos $800,077 46 
Beal ee ee baa res a3 236,383 14 

. 8. Secu 

value, $3,830,247 te. "Par... 3,318,000 00 
State, City. = Siok 
alue, 

poco tees 8,617,198 68 
Bonds and Morteage " melas 12,615,948 45 

remium Loans on Policies 

in force maces nceene 5,047,079 98 
Due for Premiums in course 

of transmission seceee 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums -_ — —- 

not yet received, on issue: 

orinelgalbe of December.. 271,117 ® 942,508 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877 832,260,324 75 
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Trade circ lars mall ata small commission bea cae 
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INSURANCE. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


Insurance Company. 





Statement, Jan. 1st, 1877. 


ASSETS. 


ee ee ---- $460,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage. oee+++ 1,035,400 00 
United States Government Bonds...1,499,487 50 


Rtate StOCKS....,...cccccccrccscccccesccs 85,700 00 
Premiums in course of collection.. 257,581 59 
Cash in Banks......... sorcsccteterneces. 274,774 8O 
Other Securities...........ccccccess -. 39,119 44 

$3. 83.652, 52,063 3 33 

LIABILITIES. | 

Unpaid Losses ........ bacgerkewte «eee $181,159 8S 
Reinsurance Fund............ seevvees- 1,182,847 99 
Permanent Insurance Deposit..... - 296,538 7:2 
All other Liabilities............... veer 176.849 82 


$1,837,396 41 


Surplus over all Liabilities....81,814,666 92 








INCOME. 
Net Premiums.. 
{nterest, Rents, etc.. 





-$2,123,708 71 
170,548 84 


Seen eereereeeeees 





Total Income....... kdsbesabtse -- 82,294,257 55 








EXPENDITURE. 


Losses Paid...... paneeias| -eneaietcencul -3904,218 38 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, and 
688,026 09 


all other charges... 
$1,592,244 47 47 


New York Office No. 45 William Street. 


J. E. PULSFORD, Res. Manager. 
ARTHUR PELL, Dep. Manager. 
CHAS. SEWALL, Assist. Dep, Manager. 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund (4 per cent., 
8. Standard)........... $29,022,365 00 
Policy Claims in process of a 
adjustment............+++ 663,185 00 
Dividends due and unpaid.. bs 288,157 76 
“om unreported expenses 
on unreported premiums 
ed per cent.). 27,111 71 ° 
wcenlena paid in advance... 13,452 56 30,014,272 08 





rds Pol- 
Total Sueius as regards Pol- 346,052 72 


Dividends declared on ‘Isi6 preml- 





ums, payable in 1877........+++-eeeee 1,555,103 50 
Undivided Surplus..... _ -.....- 3690 949, 22 
Number of Policies | in n fore Jan. Ist, 3 eee i Feit 4 
Insuring..... Jsusdesaue sau tnacanaeene $131,846,9: 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's. ,-4 i 
/ IMPROVED 4 
so 
MUSIC ‘ 
& % 

PAPER FILE. 3] 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check. 




















March 22, 1877.] 
Houng and Old, 
ROBIN. 


BY MISS EMMA BURT. 


Sap are the tales of ‘too late! too late!” 
But I never have heard of so sorry a fate 

As that of a Robib, too early by far, 

As singers like Robia I hear often are. 
The great little bird said: ‘“‘I certainly will 
Be able to easily overcome ill!” 

But bitterly sharp was the driving sleet, 

Cruelly cutting the Robin feet; 

The wind was a dfeary, complaining scold ; 
The fields were so desolate, bare, and cold ; 
Try as it would, it could trill not a note, 
For the warm melody froze in its throat ; 

And poor little Robin, it broke its heart 
With the great, sweet song that it could not 
impart. 

And that is why, on a chill wintry day, 

Dead on the snow a Robin lay. 

But listen! sweet, listen! The song hath 
flown 
Away, away, to a lovelier zone. 











HOW “UNCLE JOE” WENT TO THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


BY MRS. 8. 8. ROBBINS. 





Ir was the Corliss Engine that did it. 
Nothing short of its tremendous power 
would have been capable of performing 
the miracle; for Uncle Joe was born in 
Eastport, had lived in Eastport, and meant 
to die in Eastport, without once having 
passed over the boundary-line of that town. 
The whole world for him was ended by the 
long Adirondack Mountain stretch on the 
west and the Green Mountain on the east. 
Whatever lay beyond these wasn’t worth the 
seeing. He had a snug farm of three hun- 
dred acres, well-tilled, well-stocked. He took 
a weekly religious paper, read his Bible on 
Sundays, and jogged along, the most con- 
tented man in all New England. 

‘‘Centennial Exhibition!” he had said to 
his wife, with the utmost scorn, when his 
paper began to notice and the neighbors to 
talk of it. ‘‘Centennial humbug! I guess, 
naow, I had better send down my old hoss. 
He’s nigh on to a hundred as he is to ten, 
any day.” That ‘‘old hoss” was his safety- 
valve, carrying off his spleen at the whole 
affair in a most satisfactory manner. But 
his triumph was short. It would be a 
grand psychological study, if it were not a 
hopeless one, to find out how it is that the 
demon of desire for an object despised and 
almost ignored enters into and takes entire 
possession of a man. Uncle Joe, not one 
day after the great Corliss Engine had com- 
menced its mighty revolutions, began to 
wonder at it, then to want to seeit. ‘‘It’s 
one of a pack of lies,” he used to say, loud- 
ly, in Mr. Dean’s corner grocery store. 
‘You just hear!’ He would repeat the 
account he had read, dwelling upon every 
little point with a keen sarcasm, most 
amusing to hear. ‘‘So, so!” he generally 
wound up with. ‘‘ Grant never will be Presi- 
dent agin. A man that will lenda hand to 
sech a deception ain’t an honest man, and 
Ameriky can’t afford to have any other for 
her Chief-Magistrate. Didn’t I tell you he 
‘was a curious specimen?” For this was his 
honest belief. 

Poor Uncle Joe! It did no good. The 
Corliss demon had it all its own way, and 
he, utterly powerless to drive it out, at 
length succumbed. 

** Persis,” he said to his wife, one Sabbath 
morning, as he stood by the window in his 
kitchen, rubbing back the nap of his well- 
worn hat with his coat-sleeve, ‘‘ how would 
would you like to go to Philadelphy?” 

Persis Jane had been his wife forty years, 
and this was the first invitation she ever 
had to go beyond her own doorstone. No 
wonder, then, that she stared at him wildly 
and made no reply. Eight children had 
come into the farm-house; and all had gone 
out of it again—some to homes of their own, 
some to sleep under the gray slate headstones 
in the little neglected country churchyard, 
These two—“ not old, only kind o’ coming 

on,” Uncle Joe said—were all that were left. 

There was alittle money laid up “‘for a 
rainy day”; but not for a Centennial frolic. 
Oh! Uncle Joe, not for that. 

There were forty years of hard work, 
close saving, and the apathy that follows 
on a quiet home-life to be overcome before 
Persis could answer. The only wonder is 
she is not standing there waiting for the 





reply to come even now, rather than that 
she said, at last: 

“‘Wull, now, Father, what’s got ye?” 

‘*Got me!” he answered, snappishly; for 
it was a question he had asked himself 
many times, in vain. ‘‘Can’ta man want 
to see about a pack of lies without being 
got? I tell ye,” gathering courage as he 
spoke, ‘‘I am a-going to the Centennial; and 
you may hitch on and go, if you’re a mind 
to ” 


‘Hitch on and go!” it was said. But to 
be done—that was a very different matter. 
How it ever came about Persis could have 
told you least well of any one. There was a 
general rustling among the dry bones of 
the neighborhood, and out of it came a 
variety of wardrobe so unique that, had 
Mrs. Uncle Joe accepted the loans, she 
would have required her nationality to be 
ticketed upon her in order to be recognized. 
As it was, however, she rejected every- 
thing but a large muff. That she accepted 
with smiling thanks; but her object in 
making such a choice in September she 
kept to herself. 

Neighbors, too, volunteered to take special 
care of the farm. Such an event as this ran 
like quicksilver through the whole com- 
munity. It was the millennium in which 
kindly and thoughtful Eastport acts dis- 
ported themselves joyously. Uncle Joe 
felt as if he had become a hero suddenly. 
It was all along of the Corliss Engine, to be 


sure; but was none the less wonderful for 
that. 
‘*You’ve got your money where them 


pickpockets can’t get it?” Elihu Simms 
ventured to ask, as they stood at the depot, 
waiting for the train. And the way Uncle 
Joe brought down his big brown hand 
on the deep pocket of his well-worn gray 
pants was worth going to Eastport to see. 

“If any one on ’um,” he said, ‘‘can get 
it out of there without being the wus for 
it, heis welcome. That’s all.” Ignorant 
Uncle Joe. 

Never before in their long lives in the 
cars, it was as good as a farce to the other 
passengers to watch tbeir naive expressions 
of astonishment and delight. Uncle Joe 
assumed—assumed is not the word—he 
really felt at once as if he had been four 
times round the entire globe, and was only 
now out on a light foraging expedition. 
He never hesitated to criticise the running 
of the train. The value of the rails and the 
sleepers he thought he divined to a cent. 
Not a bridge escaped him, nor a depot; even 
the switches came in for comment. And as 
for the employés on the road, the super- 
intendent-general could not have been more 
keenly observant. He talked with every- 
body and almost everything, shrewdly and 
as sensibly as a man could who had never 
had an opportunity of comparing. Al- 
together, Uncle Joe was out for “‘a spree,” 
in the most thorough use of the word. A 
moral spree, I mean. 

How they reached Philadelphia would 
have been a wonder if the whole world 
had not been going in the same direction. 
Probably they fell into the stream and 
were drifted down, ‘‘ will they, nill they.” 
At any rate, they reached there safely, and, 
being taken in tow by some of the agents 
who were watching for incomers, were at 
last safely bestowed in respectable quarters 
for the sum of three dollars a day for both. 
And now their time of trial begun. Poor 
Aunt Joe, had you ever dreamed what was 
before you, would you have left the quiet 
farm-house in Eastport? Uncle Joe, among 
all the big stories he had to tell after his 
return home, never told that neither of 
them shut their eyes to sleep the first night 
after they reached Philadelphia. The noise 
in the streets, the small sleeping-room, the 


absence of every familiar thing, and the. 


deadly gas-odor which came from their 
blown-out gas was too much for them. 
Indeed, this would have been their last 
night upon this earth, and the Corliss 
Engine forever unseen, if some kind fellow- 
guest, perceiving the gas, had not come to 
their rescue. 

“* Du tell!” said Uncle Joe, when informed 
of the mistake. 

‘*Wull, Mother said, if Philadelphia 
smelt like this, she for one couldn’t stan’ 
it. It’s powerful bad. Gas, eh?- I’ve hearn 
of gas,aod now I may be said to have 
knowed it by another sense.”” And the old 
farmer laughed as heartily as if the joke 





were good and his escape a mere trifle. 
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Rather wan they looked when they toek 


the cars the next morning for the Centen- 
nial Grounds. Aunt Joe held her muff 
before her with Spartan firmness, There 
was evidently something very precious in- 
side, which she would yield only with her 
life. Not a seat was to be had, and to stand 
ina crowded horse-car requires, at least, 
being accustomed to that mode of travel. 
**Mother” sat down several times in 
people’s laps, without the least intention or 
invitation so to do; and even Uncle Joe— 
and it was the mortification of his life— 
found himself precipitated full into the 
embrace of an elderly plump colored 
woman, who restored him to his equilibrium, 
amidst the roar of laughter in the car, 
with: 

‘« Eb! honey, it’s arly in the mornin’ to 
have been taking a drop too much.” 

Arrived at the Grounds, standing at the 
turnstile, Uncle Joe’s presence of mind 
entirely forsook him. Never in his life 
had he before a great goal to reach and 
accomplished it. All his wits seemed to 
have gone wool-gathering, and, if the two 
half-dollars (in good ringing specie they 
were) had not been taken from him and 
the old couple jostled in by the crowd be- 
hind, they might have been standing there 
now. Once within the enclosure, he began 


slowly to be himself again and to look 
about. 


*‘ This beats all Natur’! he said, address- 
ing the buildings and the crowd generally. 
‘* Be-a-t-s a-ll!” he repeated, slowly. ‘‘ We 
hain’t got nothing in Eastport to compare, 
and I thought we was pretty smart up 
there. Come, Mother.” Perfectly master 
of the occasion now, he ‘‘ hitched Mother 
on” to his arm, and the two disappeared 
behind the open door ofthe entrance to 
the Main Building. 

What happened for the first half of this 
day I have failed to learn. Amazement 
and bewilderment, probably, bindered with 
them, as they did with so many others, 
any clear idea of what they heard or saw. 
An old man, in gray pants, with thick cow- 
hide boots, a worn stove-pipe, and a coat 
hanging loosely round him, might have 
been seen, with an old woman close by 
him, often with one hand holding tight to 
the skirt of his coat and the other holding 
tight a big muff. People knocked them to 
the right, and they squared themselves, 
slowly; to the left, and they repeated the 
process, with the same unconcern. It did 
not seem to matter what happened. There 
they stood, gazing and overwhelmed. 

‘* A Turk, be ye, naow?” said Uncle Joe, 
going close up to a bedizzened representa- 
tive of the Ottoman Empire and scream- 
ing so he could be heard half over the 
building. ‘‘ Wull, you beat—you du, naow— 
you beat all Natur’. Trowsers! you call 
them things a-flopping round your legs, do 
yer? And a turban on your head. Wull, 
I say for’t,” with a stentorian laugh, that 
made the eyes of the Turk flash impotent 
fire, ‘‘ if you de a man, then—then I say 
for’t "—another laugh, a tug from ‘‘ Moth 
er” at the coat-skirts—she frightened by 
the eye-flash—and the two passed on. 

It was ofnouse. Tug hardas she would, 
Uncle Joe could never be dragged over but 
a few feet at a time. 

“‘Wull, little fellar, how are ye?” he 
said next, holding out his hand to a Japan- 
ese, who, in his cool, flowing. garments, 
was hurrying past. ‘‘What be you, 
naow?” 

The Japanese smiled courteously, just 
touched the broad palm, so brown and 
hand, outstretched toward him with his 
dainty fingers, and passed on. 

“Don’t know their manners, any way,” 
said Uncle Joe, turning to a gentleman on 
his left. ‘‘Iam sure I spoke loud enough 
for anybody to understand me. Be they 
dumb, du yer suppose?” 

The gentleman endeavored to explain; 
but it was of no use. Uncle Joe only shook 
his head and answered: 

‘*Wull, wull, may be; but I’m used to 
hollering to the caows when they are at the 
further end of the three-mile lot, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if I got up steam enough 
next time to make these critters understand. 
Cur’ous, naow, ain’tthey? It’s allcur’ous.” 

“Very curious,” said the gentleman, 
“and no end,” with a merry bow, ‘‘to its 


originality.” 
“That is it. Its originality,” repeated 
Uncle Joe. ‘‘ No end to it.” 
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Up and down through the long aisles 
they wandered, round and round and 
round, as utterly without aim or plan as 
any children on the ground. There was so 
much to see that they more and more, as 
the hours passed on and they became 
wearied, saw nothing. At length it was a 
mechanical patter; when suddenly, without 
being missed, ‘‘ Mother” disappeared from 
Uncle Joe’s side. 

Unconsciously he wandered on—now 
stopping among rows of elegant china, of 
whose beauty he was as ignorant as the 
famous bull in the china-store; and now 
he tottered into a bazaar, the choiceness 
and uniqueness of whose wares seemed to 
have a peculiar fascination to his untutored 
gaze. Less and less he spoke, however. 
For the first time in his whole life this 
strong Vermont farmer succumbed to a 
fatigue never even imagined before. 

All at once he missed ‘‘ Mother”; but at 
first only in that dazed, listless way, born 
of bis fatigue. As he looked for, however, 
and did not see her, and when he found 
that no one of all the dozens he asked had 
seen or, at least, knew her, his brain sud- 
denly waked up, and he took in the situa- 
tion with a sharp pang, no words can de- 
scribe. 

‘‘Gone! Mother’s gone!” he said to 
everybody near him. ‘‘ Wife! Wife! 


Persis! You, Persis! Mother, where be 
ye? Mis. Holton! Mis. Holton! Hullo 
there!” 


Of course, people jogged each other and 
laughed. A few of the kindliest asked a 
description of the lost one and actually 
looked for her among the crowd. 

‘*Why, she’s—she’s”—Uncle Joe would 
answer, hesitating (never since he courted 
her had he thought how she looked before;»— 
‘she’s kind of young and kind of old. 
She’s got on a bunnet, and a cape kind of, 
I guess; and she’s—yes, that’s it—she’s gota 
muff.” 

The man to whom at first he gave this 
description said, after looking in Uncle 
Joe’s agitated face for a moment, “ the old 
fellar’s crazy. Come, let’s go and send the 
police to him.” 

“Send the police arter me, 
Uncle Joe, catching the words. ‘‘ You’d 
better try it! Here’s a fist hain’t forgot 
how to fell an ox; you bet.” 

But the suspicion was not long in doing 
its work, coupled with Uncle Joe’s frantic 
manners as ‘‘ Mother” did not appear. A 
crowd began to gather, to ask what was the 
matter and to shout ‘‘Police! Police!” 

Very soon a half-dozen officers responded 
to the call, and Uncle Joe found himself 
gently but decidedly collared by two 
strong men, dressed in uniform, and 
dragged ignominiously out of the Main 
Building, through the gaping mass of human 
faces. Poor Uncle Joe! Even to see the 
Corliss Engine never can repay for the 
humiliation of this hour. 

Arrived at the police-station, he soon 
grew calm and was able to explain his situ- 
ation. 

“Look for her at the station for lost 
children,” suggested one of the officers, 
with a weird smile. 

“‘That’sit. She’dbe took somewhere. I 
know she would!” answered Uncle Joe, in 
a changed voice. ‘‘If she ain’t dead—and 
you don’t think she can be,” looking anx- 
iously in the officer’s face—‘‘ Persis Hulton 
would be tooked somewhere; depend upon 
it. She’s a mighty smart woman, Mis. 
Hulton is.” 

‘‘ Well, then, let’s go,” said the officer, 
rising. ‘‘It won’t do any harm to look.” 

“‘Look! No! I'll look the world over, but 
I'll find her. To think of Mother’s being 
lost!” And down the old weather-beaten 
cheeks postively rolled two tears. Uncle 
Joe’s peep into a life without her, short and 
troubled as it had been, was not satisfac- 
tory. 

The station for lost children being 
reached, Uncle Joe pushed his way in with 
little ceremony, and there, pale, but smil- 
ing and happy, with a group of other lost 
children round her, sat ‘‘ Mother,” muff and 
all. 

‘* You're here, be you?” said Uncle Joe, 
as quietly as if he had only opened the 
door into the next room to find her. 

‘La! Father,” said she, ‘‘there’s a fel- 
low out there that drawed me raound ina 


” 


screamed 





cheer; and he says he’s got to be paid for 
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it. Idon’t see why. I wouldn’t give him 
a cent; but you can settle.” 

**Qne hour, sixty cents,” said the man, 
stepping forward, with a touch of his 
banded hat. 

‘‘I’m most a-mind to give you sixty 
blows with the butt-end of a caowhide, for 
bringing her here,” said Uncle Joe. But 
the matter was all explained, the money 
paid, and, the Corliss Engine totally for 
gotten, two of the tiredest people in Phila- 
delphia dragged themselves away from 
their first day at the Centennial. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


Selections. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


A LITTLE pause in life while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moon- 





rise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of 
clover, 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 


Old voices call me; through the dusk return™ 
ing, 
I hear the echo of departed feet ; 
And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearn- 


ing: 
What is the charm that makes old things so 
sweet ? 


“Peace! peace!’”? The Lord of earth and 
Heaven knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife; 
Out of his throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear River of Eternal Life. 


He giveth life, aye, life in all its sweetness ; 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will he restore ; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall taint thine earth and vex thy heart no 
more. 


Serve him with daily work and honest living, 
And Faith shall lift thee to her sunlit 


hights, 
While a sweet psalm of gladness and thanks- 
giving 
Shall fill the hour that comes ‘‘ between the 
lights.”’ 


—M.E.C 
REMINISCENCES OF WEBSTER. 


Mrs. WEBSTER’s reminiscences of the 
home life of her husband are simply but 
freely given, and two anecdotes, not before 
published, illustrate bis well-known and 
singular absence of mind. The first refers 
to a lunch-party. The custom was that the 
pie—dear to the Eastern heart—should be 
divided according to the number of those 
present. Mr. Webster, on the occasion in 

uestion, having looked round the room, 
deliberately carried through the operation 
of ‘‘ carving,” and, the pieces having been 
distributed, he found himself with an empty 
platter for his own share. He had, while 
counting the guests, succeeded in escaping 
his own notice. When studying law cases, 
his habit was to leave his. books open at the 
places where he had been consulting prece 
dent or authority; anda young man who 
was studying with him had adopted the 
habit of following Mr. Webster through 
the passages consulted, in order to arrive 
at an idea of the probable course of his 
argument. On one occasion he found in 
one of the books the place marked by a 
fifty-dollar bill. Mr. Webster was notori- 
ously careless in money matters, and this 
was taken as a sample of his forgetfulness. 
When he returned to the room, his atten- 
tion was directed to the bill. ‘‘I haven’t 
missed any money,” he said; ‘‘so it cer- 
tainly cannot be mine.” The young man 
declared in parallel terms that it could not 
be his. Mr. Webster persisted in refusing 
it, on the plea that he could not appropri- 
ate anything that he did not know to be his 
own. The student replied that be was in 
identically the same position. To solve 
the problem, Mr. Webster turned to the 
manuscript of a Fourth of July oration, 
which he had recently delivered, directed 
the student to use the fifty dollars in having 
it printed, and to keep the proceeds of the 
publication, which proved to be a consider- 
able sum. 

One of the most interesting episodes of 
their married life was the visit to Europe, 
in 1838-39. The manner in which it came 
about was singular. Mr. Webster was 
worn by his continuous attention to his 
public duties, but declined to listen to the 
most strenuous urging to recruit his health 
and strength by rest. Mrs. Webster there 
upon resorted to a very innocent strategem 
to carry her point. After consultation 
with her physician, she managed to per- 
suade that gentleman that her system and 
condition demanded change of air and 
scene. The representative of the faculty 
prescribed a trip to Europe. The ruse was 
perfectly successful, and, ostensibly for the 
sake of his wife, Mr. Webster was carried 
off to the Oid World to recruit and enjoy 
the relaxation he had on his own account 
declined. The entire proceeding was emi- 
nently characteristic of both husband and 
wife. They accordingly sailed, carrying 
letters to many influential persons in En- 
giand, and among others to a cousin of 











the Duke of Wellington. They remained 
under that lady’s care during the whole 
time they were in England, and were the 
recipients of boundless honors and atten- 
tions. Mrs. Webster speaks of Queen 
Victoria in terms of great admiration and 
affection. One occasion is particulerly 
memorable. Having been invited by Her 
Majesty to dine, the republican statesman 
and his wife were separated by the Queen, 
who, taking the arm of each, seated them 
on either side of her at the table. Leaving 
England, they went to France, met Louis 
Philippe and Queen Amilie at Paris, trav- 
eled over the country, and penetrated into 
Switzerland. The prevalence of an epi- 
demic in Italy decided them to leave that 
country unvisited. Before returning home 
they went north to Scotland, and traveled 
over a great part of that romantic country, 
toward which Mrs. Webster still cherishes 
a very warm feeling. Of the city of Edin- 
burgh particularly her recollections are 
most pleasant. The result of the prolonged 
tour was the complete re-establishment of 
Mr. Webster’s health and great benefit to 
both. Mrs. Webster is even now occasion- 
ally reminded of their European excursion 
by the arrival of strangers with letters of 
introduction to her from the friends made 
nearly forty years ago.—The World. 





WONDERFUL THINGS ABOUT ANTS. 


Sr Joun Lussock has been known to 
be devoting his attention to ants for the 
last three years. He has clever assistants 
in his little daughter and her governess, 
who watch the proceedings in the ant-room 
during the day and report progress if he 
has been absent. Living on a farm adjoin- 
ing that of Charles Darwin, he has the 
benefit of consultations with that great 
man. Sir John’s story last night was most 
extraofdinary. He declared that, though 
the ape ranks next man in form, the ant 
ranks next him in intellect, and, if the ants 
should ever be able to make up by numbers 
for their deficiency of size, they might be 
able tocope with man on no unequal terms. 
There are 700 known species of ants, of 
which there are thirty in this country, and 
Sir John has based his researches on twenty 
species, which are now sharers of his hos- 
pitality. Fora liberal anda moral man, 
Sir John does not seem to observe rigid 
principles with these tiny creatures. He sets 
some as slaves to others, and on one occasion 
gave an ant-company of thirty so much to 
drink that they were reduced to hopeless 
intoxication. On this last occasion the sober 
ants pitched five of the inebriates into the 
water and took twenty-five into the nest 
to recover. But of a similar party of 
“strangers” (7. ¢., not belonging to their 
nest) the sober ants pitched twenty-five into 
the water, took five into the nest; but pres- 
ently brought four of these out and pitch d 
them into the water too. The ants know 
their comrades after long separation. Sir 
John separated one from his nest for a 
year, then brought him back, and with him 
a ‘‘stranger ” Of the same species, marking 
them with paint for recognition. The ants 
treated the stranger nefariously; but wel 
comed their long-lost brother and wiped 
the paint off him. There is a little yellow 
ant in England which regularly raises poul- 
try. It stores up through the winter the 
eggs of aphides, which, being hatched in 
spring, give them a good supply of pro- 
visions. The differentiation of labor among 
them is remarkable—some being developed 
into soldiers, others of the same nest as la- 
borers, and others as commissariat agents, 
Sir John found that two particular ants 
were invariably sent out to bring in food 
placed at the door, and when these were 
removed by him two others were ap- 
pointed, who came just as invariably; and 
so on, as often as the special officials were 
removed. The ants keep a more various 
stock of animals for their provisions than 
Englishmen do; and there are two tiny crea- 
tures (an aphis and a beetle) always found 
in their nests, but never eaten or used—ap- 
parently their cat and their dog. Slavery 
prevails, and there is no anti-slavery so- 
ciety. But Sir John remarked the evil 
effects of the system. The most deter- 
mined slaveholder is called ‘‘ Polyergus,” a 
queer misnomer, since the bloated creature 
doesn’t work at all. By employing slaves 
(which are very black) this big red ant has 
lost all cleverness, all strength, and even 
his mandibles, He is, perhaps, the only ani- 
mal in Nature that cannot feed himself, but 
will die amid plenty unless Sir John sends 
in slaves every day to cram the food down 
his throat. It isthe great middle class, who 
hold no slaves, who develop the marvelous 
intelligence and enterprise displayed by 
ants. After the lecture, 1 asked Sir John if 
he had heard of the Texan species, said to 
sow and reap. He said he had, and could 
well believe the report, which, however, 
American observers should investigate.—M. 
D. Conway, in “Cincinnati Commercial.” 








THE MOHAMMEDANS AS PROHI- 
BITIONISTS. 


We have a probibitory law among the 
Mohammedans, and it is very efficient so 
far as Mohammedanism has control over 
its subjects. Generally, I believe, Moham- 
medans observe that revulation. Ido not 
suppose that a conscientious Mohammedan 
would touch intoxicating liquor in any 
form. There is a class of unbelieving Mo- 











hammedans (and that class is increasing), 
who are throwing off Mohammedan influ- 
ences and, perhaps we may say, becoming 
Christian in name. This class is increasing 
and the intemperance is considerable. You 
will see in the larger places a good deal of 
intemperance among the Mohammedans; 
but it will be these infidel Mohammedans, 
who have broken away from their religion. 
In the towns and villages of our province 
there is no wine made among the Moham- 
medans. It is a common remark among 
them to the Christians: ‘‘ You use your 
grapes for wine. We use ours for molasses.” 
The Christians make less of this and more 
of wine. The distinction between the 
Christians and the Mohammedans, right by 
their side, is very marked. The latter are 
in a better condition and, manifestly, not 
owing to the condition of their govern- 
ment relations. The effect, as all can see, 
is traceable to the use of these wines.— 
REv. J. G. Cocoran, Missionary in Servia. 
na 


PIGEON COLONIES ON THE PIERS 


Tue flocks of pigeons which make their 
homes in the covered piers along the North 
River are becoming an extensive commu- 
nity, with peculiar habits and character- 
istics. It is generally supposed that these 
pigeons have owners. This is not so, as 
they have multiplied from a few wild 
pigeons which settled in the eaves of the 
dock roofs. Pier No. 29 shelters the 
largest family of any of the West Side 
docks. Nine years ago, when this pier 
was built, a pair of wild pigeons made 
their home in the roof. Three hundred 
birds are the result of this settlement. 
Sailors and stevedores regard these birds 
with superstitious care and on no account 
will permit them to be harmed. They feed 
on the scatterings of produce on the docks 
and on food thrown them from the vessels 
moored to the piers. They visit the steam- 
ers regularly while they are in port, and 
are fed on board. It is said that they sight 
favorite ships when they are some distance 
off, and fly out to meet them; and that 
they also appear to be:aware of the sailing- 
days of the steamers, flocking about them 
and with a sagacious manner watching 
them until they depart. A number of 
these pier pigeons have broken wings and 
a few hop about on one foot. These have 
been run over when the docks were crowd- 
ed —N. Y. Tribune. 
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Susurance, 
HAVE AMERICAN LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANIES PAID LOSSES 
FAITHFULLY? 


THe assertion has so often been made 
that losses are resisted whenever there 
is a shade of reason for doing so that 
this question really needs answering. Life 
insurance, like every other business, is sub- 
ject to attempted fraud. In the large num- 
ber of claims which have been presented 
for payment during the last thirty-five 
years, unquestionably some have been pre- 
sented that ought not to have been paid. 
There have been policies issued on men who 
did not exist; others have been issued on 
men who were nearly dead at the time they 
were insured ; and in other cases claims have 
been made against companies when the 
party insured would only disappear around 
a corner until his friends could collect 
the money from thecompany. In cne case, 
that happened afew years since, a com- 
pany was compelled to pay a loss on a man 
who had disappeared; and the same’*man 
was afterward arrested for stealing the 
horse on which he ran away. In another 
case one company had paid a loss on the 
death of a woman who had been found 
dead in the fields; and another company, 
who also had a risk upon her, would have 
done so, only that she was brought into 
court by a detective, as fully alive as she 
possibly could be. It would really be a 
wonder if the number of cases of attempt 
at fraud was not large. The record is so 
completely in favor of our life companies 
that every agent should knowit. Here it 
is for seventy-one companies, from the date 
of organization to Jan. 1st, 1873: 

The whole number of claims presented 
has been 47,323, covering $139,376,577 of 


insurance. Of these 46,935 claims, cover- 
ing $137,625,376, or ninety-nine and one- 
fifth per cent. of the whole number, have 
been paid without litigation; 88 claims, 
covering $380,677, have been paid after 
litigation; 110 claims, covering $513,282, 
have been successfully resisted; and 190 
claims, covering $857,292, are still unset- 
tled. These statistics were gatbered by the 
publishers of the Baltimore Underwriter 
and are undoubtedly entirely reliable. It 
is really wonderful that there should be so 
few disputed claims in so large a business. 
Therecord that has been made by American 
Life Insurance Companies on their faith- 
fulness in payment of losses is certainly a 
tower of strength to them, 








HOW TO MAKE HOME SAFE. 


Punch has some good ideas of how to 
keep everything safe and snug about a 
house: 

“1. In the first place, I, Punch, would 
have you careful in the matter of matches. 
Avoid those to which proprietors and man- 
ufacturers have given the title ‘safety ’; for 
use can be made of them only when you 
have the box by you. Rather choose those 
which strike not only on the box, but on 
anything. By employment of these your- 
self, and by encouraging the careless use of 
them by your servants, you may do your 
part in keeping up the average of metropol- 
itan conflagrations. 

**2. In these days of universal improve- 
ment, your house is probably lighted with 
gas fromattic to basement. On this head I 
have little to say. Remember, however, 
the proverb which illustrates the futility of 
seeking for anything in the dark. If, there- 
fore, you smell gas, and are thus warned of 
an escape, go or send one of your house- 
hold, with a lighted candle, to discover the 
source of it. 

“3. Tf there be no gas in your house, it is 
probable that you will use oil lamps. Par- 
affine will do for your dining and drawing- 
rooms. In the nursery, schoolroom, or 
wherever else there is likely to be romping, 
employ petroleum or kerosene. Consider 
the cow of Chicago. 

_ ‘4 Never indulge in fire-guards. They 
intercept great part of the heat of the fire, 
which no prudent householder can afford.at 
the present prices of coal. If, in your ab- 
sence, a gassy coal explodes and the frag- 
ments are projected into the room, how can 
you possibly be to blame? 

_ ‘5. Some housewives are of opinion that 
linen should be aired gradually. This is 
mere old-fashioned nonsense, unsuited to 
an age too rapid to permit of things being 
done slowly. Air your linen quickly. 
Have a roaring fire, and bring your clothes- 
horses as near it as possible. 

‘*6. The medical profession strongly con- 
demn chlorodyne or chloral. Therefore, if 
you have wakeful nights, compose yourself 
by means of a book in small type, which 
will involve your keeping your bedside- 
candle close to the curtains, where, if left 
to itself; it may burn dowa quietly: 

‘*7, Nothing is more soothing thar fora 
man with his head on his pillow to medi- 








tate over the affairs of the day with a cigar 
in his mouth, 

‘*§, While wages are so bigh, I would 
have you execute for yourself any little re- 
pairs that may become necessary on your 
premises. The cases of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and the Alexandra Palace show what 
=e be done by the skillful use of a glue- 

ot. 
“9. In the event of any article of wear- 
ing apparel or furniture igniting, remember 
at once to open a door, so as to admit a 
good current of air. All the above direc- 
tions may be rendered useless by inatten- 
tion to this hint. 

“10. Never insure your house. Think 
of the luxuries you can purchase with a 
few pounds, and hesitate before investing 
your money in what is too often nothing 
but a premium on carelessness. 

“11 and last. Take the foregoing di- 
rections to heart and carry them out stead- 
a and thoroughly. Verify the saying 
of Thomas of Chelsea, that the twenty mil- 
lions of theseislands are mostly fools. Vex 
the souls of Captain Shaw and his gallant 
men, and by your ignorance, carelessness, 
laziness, and stupidity continue to swell the 
fire returns and aggravate your sincere 
well-wisher, NCH.” 


THE NEW LIFE INSURANCE LAW 
OF MAINE. 


THERE is no subject of more interest or 
importance to the general public at the 
present time than that of life insurance. 
The new law which was passed by the 
legislature of Maine a few days ago affords 
the most perfect security to policyholders, 
and for the benefit of the thousands of in- 
sured in this community it is printed below 
in full: 

‘Section 1. Every policy of life insur- 
ance issued on and after the 1st day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, by any 
company chartered by the authority of this 
state, which may be forfeited for non-pay- 
ment of premiums (including all notes 
given for premiums or interest thereon) 
after it shall have been in. force three full 
years, and which shall not contain pro- 
vision for a surrender value at least equiva- 
lent to the value arising under the terms of 
this act, shall, nevertheless, be continued 
in force to an extent and fora period of 
time to be determined as follows, to wit: 
The net value of the policy when the pre- 
mium becomes due and is not paid shall 
be ascertained according to the combined 
experience or actuaries’ rate of mortality, 
with interest at 4 per centum per annum, 
after deducting from three-fourths of such 
net value any indebtedness to the company 
or notes held by the company against the 
insured, which notes, if given for premium, 
shall then be canceled. What remains shall 
be considered as a. net single premium of 
temporary insurance, and the term for 
which it will insure shall be determined 
according to the age of the party at the 
time of the lapse of the policy and the 
assumption of mortality and interest afore- 
said. But if the policy shall be an endow- 
ment, payable time, or at death, 
if it should p , then, if what 
remains as aforesaid shall exceed the net 
single premium of temporary insurance for 
the balance of the endowment term for the 
full amount of the policy, such excess shall 
be considered as a net single premium, or 
single.endowment, payable only at the 
same time as the original endowment, and 
in case the life insured survives to such 
time and the amount thus payable by the 
company shall be determined according to 
the age of the party at the time of the lapse 
of the policy and the assumptions of mor- 
tality and interest aforesaid. For the pur- 
pose of this act, when the premiums upun 
any policy shall be payable oftener than 
once in every year, and default shall be 
made in the payment of any premium after 
the policy shall have been in force three 
full years, the policy shall be valued in the 
same manner as it would have been had the 
whé@le premium for the policy year last 
entered upon been paid in full and the 
balance of said year’s premium actually un- 












paid shall not be deducted from the reserve | 


as an outstanding indebtedness at the time 
of default, but shall become a part of the 
foreborne premium, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“‘Sxo. 2. If the death of the life insured 
occur within the term of temporary insur- 
ance covered by the value of the policy, as 
determined in the previous section, and if 
no condition of the insurance other than 
the payment of premium has been violated 
by the insured, the company shall be bound 
to pay the amount of the policy the same 
as if there had been no lapse of premium, 
anything in the policy to the contrary not- 
withstanding; provided, however, that 
notice of the claim and proof of the death 
shall be submitted to the company, in the 
Same manner as provided by the terms of 
the policy, within 90 days after the decease; 
and provided, alse, that’the’company shall 
have the right to deduct from the amount 
insured in the policy the amount com- 
pounded at 7 per centum per annum of all 
the premiums that had been foreborne.at 
the time of the,death, including the whole 
of the year’s premium in which the death 
occurs.” 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF TEE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








PPRGMIIIIIIES Go8 60 aah <n B55 > Fe i = GF nPh science Cac wccgccosccccsccces $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued............ceeeeeeeeeees $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876..........02eeeeeeee 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - > ~ ~ - - = = $37,984,693 51 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Laenee Wy GOMER wean sc ccccccccccsiccsseccccsdescisedet ccSa eee+ $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies.......2.... 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..............+-+- 140,232 32 
On other stocks.....c..cccccccccccccccccecccccsccccnccvccscscsconcs 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = - “ ~ ~ $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand................2.46 $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Value $10,311,045 67)... cccccccccccccccceccccccccccccccceccccs 9,730,529 91 
RGD ORRAKCS 66.6%. « Ra aele F050 0c cwomedbsedepowoccacccccccccecccegeces 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). ..........e- cece cece ceeeeeeeee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... 2... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877.... 0.6... c cece cee eee eee e ee nenes 2,695 40 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
MOeRHBIEIES) oia:a in 00.5 55 be daca de'saddee dp deca cc cccccccccccccccesveces 125,027 15 
Agents’ Dalances........ccccicccccccscccccccccccccccscccccecsecece 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.........000+--eee 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over Cost.........-.seeeeeeees 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 - = $33,311,413 96 





Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............- $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC............ eee eceeceeeeceeres 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participatipg at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............seee seeeseeceeees 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........seeeceeeeeeecceees 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........2 cece eeseeeeeeeceeeee $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The casb value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111, 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........... cece cccceceeceeee seeceeeees $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jane Ist, 1877 ..........2- cece e cece ccncccenceneeeece 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOws, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. ? 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MB.’ | Medical Examiners. 
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A JUDICIAL DECISION. 


A LATE decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in favor of the right of 
holders of life-insurance policies to recover 
a certain equitable value rom policies 
lapsed by reason of non-payment of annual 
premiums, on account of the suspension of 
intercourse between the states during the 
war, is of greatinterest to persons insured, 
as wellas to the corporators. The Court 
has decided that the assured is entitled to 
the equitable value of the policy arising 
from the premiums actually paid. ‘‘ This 
equitable value,” says the decision, ‘‘ is the 
difference between the cost of anew policy 
and the present value of the premiums yet 
to be paid on the forfeited policy when the 
forfeiture occurred, and may be recovered 
in an action at law or suit in equity.” Mr. 
Justice Bradley, in delivering the decision, 
explains that, life insurance being a matter 
in which time is material and of the essence 
of the contract, there can be no recovering 
the amount insured on a policy of life in- 
surance forfeited by non-payment of the 
premium, even, though the payment was 
prevented by the existenceof the war. But 
for the insured to lose all the money 
which had been paid for premiums on 
their respective policies would be an equal 
injustice to that which the companies 
would sustain by reviving the policies. As 
Justice Bradley says: 

‘* According to approved tables, a person 
becoming insured at twenty-five is charged 
about $20 annual premium on a policy of 
$1,000; whilst a person at forty-five is 
charged about $38. It is evident, there- 
fore, that when the younger person arrives 
at forty-five his policy has become (by 
reason of his previous payments) of consid- 
erable value. Instead of having to pay for 
the balance of his life $38 per annum, as 
he would if he took out a new policy on 
which nothing had been paid, he has only 
to pay $20. The difference ($18 per annum 
during his life) is called the equitable value 
of his policy. The present value of the 
assurance on his life exceeds by this amount 
what he has yet to pay. Indeed, the com- 
pany, if well managed, has laid aside and in- 
vested a reserve fund equal to this equitable 
value, to be »ppropriated to the payment of 
his policy when it falls due. This reserve 
fund has grown out of the premiums 
already paid. It belongs in one sense to 
the insured who has paid them, somewhat 
as a deposit in a savings bank is said to be- 
long to the person who made the deposit.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—It is pleasant to see that the Provident 
Sivings Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, is justifying its existence and making 
head against all the besetments of this ad- 
verse time. Its annual statement shows a 
surplus to policyholders of $87,216, and 
that the company has $4 of cash assets to 
every dollar of liability to policyholders. 
There are no uncertain assets in the state- 
ment, the chief items being United States 
bonds (deposited at Albany) and cash on 
hand. The company has already a paying 
business on its books, is managed with the 
strictest eeonomy, and yet with consummate 
skill and vigor. It fills its own place in 
the life insurance world, and that place will 
be continually a larger and a larger one. 


—A bill is pending in the legislature of 
Indiana to organize an insurance depart- 
ment, with the probabilities that Jno. H. 
Finch, Esq., will be the presiding officer of 
the department. A resolution has also 
passed that body instructing the insurance 
committee to embody in their bill for the 
government of insurance a clause requiring 
life companies to endorse upon their poli- 
cies a table showing the surrender value 
of the same from year to year. 


—There has been some talk of. the possi- 
bility of resuscitating the late New Jersey 
Mutual Life, which has a president some- 
where in hiding. If his nine-point state- 
ment were true and he could be found, 
there might be a little fear that the concern 
would again put in an appearance; but as 
it is we might as soon expect to see Osch- 
wald, who was recently hungin Newark, 
resuscitated. 

—The City of Churches had 511 fires 
during the past year, with a total loss of 
$738,445. Fire-Marshal Keady says the 
use of kerosene was the cause of a large 
number of fires. But people will use it to 
kindle fires, and will blow out lamps from 
the top of the chimney, and will buy a 
cheap article of oil. 





i 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


—  ————_————_—_——————_—————— 


—The Chamber of Life Insurance reports 
the amount paid during the month of Jan- 
uary last by twenty-four life companies 
was $1,926,226.30, of which $1,453,314.22 
was for death-claims and $472,912.08 for 
matured endowments, 


—The Lake Shore and Michigan Railroad 
Company has settled with the widow of 
L. C. Crain, of New Haven, whose husband 
was killed at Ashtabula, for ‘the sum of 
$5,175. 





INSURANCE. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - += = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN 0.8 <- = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


LS25. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - ~~ 1,655.117.20 


Wo. G. Ongar, Sec. JOHN per eewcs. Pres. 
N L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


NICKERBOCKED 











LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. ' 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. - 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 


HENRY W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 


JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojffice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............ $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be. Bistribared babeesee 577,857 50 
EE ET ere $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of <4 
icyhoiders, in accordunce with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


24. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is com sed is 700.80 over the cost on the 
mpany’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
mpany’s operations during the past thirty-three 
——, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Un TED STATEW 


IL.IE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wie Be D/SCTTE ar 7s 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Drexel syergenee of tie Peper mt Sites Sts. 














W.H. 
+ LEWIS CURTIS 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


7 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Pn om, 0, BS. . Sdbccdscede eo cccccccecce nea 
a much ies hy 3 OES companies. ‘tte 
WM. WALKER, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, January Uth, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received oom Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, eS. $4,929,197 66 


miums on Policies not marked 
TARUATY, TE...’ ....ccccrcccccesccesecccce 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. . $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, poe nove Fire dis connected with 
8. 


Marine 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1876, to 31st December, 1876..... eee + seve $0;061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 


[March 22, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1876........000eeceeeseeeeG2h,100,004 74 


" INCOME. 
Premiums....... os0000.87,990,091 39 


Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 


TOL. ...020e.s-cseeeeesenceecseeees cena eGOhyO05,920 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
ments........... coe ..$2,856,211 98 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, $1,038,410 35 
= Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
——. ne 2 Bank, and other Stocks _...$11 
cured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1 
Real Hstate ¢ and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at. .......... 402,390 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank 365,012 


ORO e eee eereweereeteseeeee of 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
netearned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 


3. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX CE 
H. MOORE, AbouPu BEG YN, 
MINTURN. 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JAMES Ww RGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROB’T L. STUART, 
GORDON W. S : 





a 

PS. DMUND W. CO 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIO SORLIRG, 
C.A HAND. WILLIAM BRYC! 
JOHN D. ae tty WILLIAM H. FO 

BB PETER V. KING. 

CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, OveT............++ cocgcscccces $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..................- 2,000,000 
The assete are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, 





C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
JL. HALssEY, 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





Cash Capital -81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 386.000 00 
Reserve for Ret 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims sgainstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....§3,040,085 07 








GRO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
OYRUS PECK, Sec. B.O. TOWNSEND, Sec.,.4.D. 
Y .Se0.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen, Ag’t. 





values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 

City taXeS.........0006. 66,421 95 
Commissions,........0+ 404,372 34 
EXxpenses........0...... 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 


Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .......000+$27,677,63 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure........... 5,080,484 56 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks...... eteees 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 


DOMES... ccccc....cceee 64,330 00 
Commuted commis- 
WORD: .... 5 <a dadansesecs 87,082 18 


Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 


ries on interest...... + 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
GOMMNB ic isc ciecccscsecs 287,409 79— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ se» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 0— 1,458 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.839,039,089 70 
Total labilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CMO. 000.000 ceccscccovcccccocccccccce 24,523,170 
Total surplus te pelicyhold- 
ONS... cccccccerescee sevsseeeceeees $4,515,919 43 
New business in 
1875, a 


$30,538,017 


in 

Fisks.........++ e * 178,633,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, ts, nd busi of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





} Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, ofthe Board of Be 
JAMES M. » rectors, appointe 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 2th. 1875, to 


PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADER. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8.YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H.8TUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLME 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORR. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President' 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBRROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ace’t Secretary. 


BRYA MMURY RS? | Feretctane 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
































No. |ANN. ANN. Pay’. | No. |ANN. Pay’rs. 
In force Jan. 1st, 1876....... denasecgte: aan 22.65 73 3 In. Sores Sem. BID, WORT... ccccccccesecese & $26,098 88 
Add Premium > dec cae d Premium Annuities coee 6.383 46 
Pee kccccceesese seereeersetenesearees 5 1381 36 Gian namhesdcenasssetdessnaese. 3,335 53 
60 $35 827 87 87 60 $35,827 87 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

No. AMOUNT. _No. AMOUNT. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876.......0..... 92,393 | $305,057,221 In force Jan. _ meceemvesonttves . 9.125 125 | $301.278,087 
New PBN iss < te es sdcccseeas SE 32,127,693 Terminated. .......-..eceeereees 9,612 35,906,877 
101,737 | $337,184,914 101,737 737 | $337,184,914 





NotTe.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 


caused by the ourchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 


{ 
Stet 414, oe g| | By paid Death and Batowment peemenenes $4,459,458 


52 
Late) of || « = MpHultles iu 49 





To Balance from last account 
* Premiums received 
“ Interest and Rents 








Serr 5 dered Policies ‘ank ‘iat 701,700 a“ 
— jurrende cies an 
| ditio 6,319,785 21 
a Commissions Pages ‘of vat ot 
xtingui ment 0 
aw aw pfuture) ....... seve (676,967 49 


iy —y panees etecese-eee — 664,302 35 
tehineete ‘ew Account. iaamecequeeenn, CO 








$95,429,887 12 











Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 





To Reserve at four per cent 
** Claims by Death, not yet due. 






77,502,062 00 || By Mortgages on Real Esta‘ 
™ "610,750 00 of United — and State ‘Sonas, ete. 

















“ Premiums paid in advance hse 43 “ Real e 
“ Contin vent Guarantee haters 654,842 59 || “ Cash in ory ‘and Trust “Compan 
urplus for Division... ...... eecceteces 3,068,161 57 at interest ..... Bibesecd ss eteccscccccces SASK GRR 
\\ Interest acc NIN 46 ct ccccnceccdsandocecas 1,322,294 16 
. Promiams deferred, quarterly and >! 
« Premiums in transit, principaliy’ te sci 
e 
December............ 137,19 10 
Balances due by Agents. 18,349 70 
$82,360,188 59 $82,360,188 59 








Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
pm per = by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 
cial Report below. 


com. mo the New York Standard of fourand a half La dey Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 


he Surplus for Division, as appears in Dee 7 ce Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy. which sha!l be in force at its anniversary in 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17th, 1877. , WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


aaa act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
su ves. 





TRUSTEES. 


Famoqs £. WINSTON, a D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 


R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
en ¥. PRUYN, ENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY E. DAVIES, 


—— H. Cossitt, 


> the sationmer WiLttaM E. DopGE, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Lewis May, 
WILLIAM BETTS, GEORGE FRANCIs SKIDDY, 0) RE 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, Ww. i.e VE RMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, THOMAS DICKSON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, JOHN KE. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON POST, HENRY W.S 
Lucticus ROBINSON, oe wy BATES, Gero. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, WM. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. Ricé, P. FABBRI, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCE, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ponner A. GeARnS 24a ‘Vise, President, i? F. LLOYD, Secretary. 
H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuar 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 
GR Le Dey } Medical Examiners. 





TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual C: d pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
= day of December, 1876, to yt at the b= of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 


Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
the Company, and fi 





That it had on je ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in value to $12,063.550, andin market value to ee. and that this 
latter sum is immediately convertible and available incash. That vt ese s°curities $7,473,550 are in United 
States registered bonds and $4,590,000 chiefly in aye. They are all h 


8 
pa = all genuine; and, in the opinion of the Committee, are all judicious and perfectly secure invest- 





The Committee further report, 


That on January ist, mm, the Company had invested in Bond and Mo 


was. praised at the time o yt i= fee. ye | 


each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum 0: 


‘the Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
of tne Company. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
ws and thai the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount 


In addition to the security of the jand covered by the Mo’ ages. t the Com holds insurance on th 
buildings th thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Companies, amounting to the sum 
The Committee further report, 
Thatthe Com 


ion on Foreclosures 
wo 4 the he Committee belt Believe’ that th cin oe property will be sold 
without incurring any c ‘id Mat and o 
pany’s assets, being about one Re T ataacr Abe eat 
In addition to this Real Estate, th 
nce Vr nu ue eam ca of Ra NN 
Boston is incomplete and that in cost charging af - fair ex rent tly been Onished. “4 ~~ 
Tbe Committee have ascertained that the ain on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
This =. added to the secarities i ; : 5 
i T1'08 tae tale anal iene mmediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash assets equal to 
We have ascertaived that the expenses Com tring ness quarter 
of one (.2233) per cent. upon the sum insured rf p id the ann hegh o . ing the Cred: Ay 
i wt hy aS paw Fpl fe . is less than of one per cent. on the same ( 
(6.701) per cent. upon the fnoome of the y: ame aren S = 
Whil one 
his Deputy Asal e Commtece wae Jose the Sapetaieonesae 
by law. He is still at werk. onan xperts. Was a - only into 


the liabilities of the agains of the Company. ae fequited 
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mathematical principles upon which its busi ness is conducted and its liabilities are determined. Thir ex- 
amination will be thoro andexhaustive and its results presented in a report which will be published 
in due time and to which the Committee refer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY 8B. DAVIES. 


GEORGE 8. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


—_0. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 24, 1877 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the conditien and affairs 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A i, 
Jr., Deputy Superintendent, which examination the Acting Superintendent has also personally aieae. 
I deem Yt for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 
therefore enclose the same for —, comet ny 
urs, pectfu , 

WILLLIAM SMYTH, 

Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
ir WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 


n accordance with instructions received from you under appointment No. 363, I mapees theeompletion 
of tine examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yor 
Made at a time when the annua! investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the 's charter— 
was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated > each department representative acting with one 
¢ * ase Sepetoce, thus giving a double force with a eck that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
e labor perform 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Agerrs, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New i 


The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And itis very nece 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to ard zealousiy 7 the 
moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
een ty one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is — in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a Se as regards Pam ct be $10,262 

Aschedule givingin detail the informati Sea verification of title, 
etc. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and eas rd 136) an nd been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 





ASSETS. 





Real Estate. ....... cccccccscccsesscseces 
eg oo i... 











Stocks a: fo 

U.S. Bonds. registered. ...,...----....++- 473,550 340 
New York City Bonds, registered.,..........cccececenseeeseccnseceees 405,000 2. 412 587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, registered..... 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R. 1.) Bonds, registered 500,000 537,500 00 
Cherry Valley Town Bo 50,000 60,000 00 
City of Yonkers nm 118,000 128,250 00 
o City nds 140,500 145,417 50 
Elmira City Bonds 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri State Bonds 215,000 225,025 00 
n Francisco Bonds.. 590,000 637,528 71 
Onion la ee Ms conc. osccccacceeccesence i 14,000 14,735 00 
Plainfield Sa NIC Sisk caressed es <deceten 4 veaniletdekdadincgeanseadiges sania 1,500 1,500 00 
$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 


12,673,569 33 
2,188,001 73 
1,822 6 


Cash in bank and oe companies....... 
Interest due and accrued ........... 
Net uncollected ne "deferred ssaaiains 


Total admitted assets...... 
















NE aPC Sd ET Ce ee ee sessesecsses $82,076,108 87 
MABILITIES, 

Net value of outstanding policies and additions... 

Onpaid losses not z — ooh —— breowsconen claim 

Premiums paid in ad abe guepecadneswoqessqeedeacdsce 24,372 43 
Total liabilities.......... eeccescccocccconcess bodanadpnssssacasosnscensasensdanseenasnstie senses $71,813,827 43 

Surplus as regards policyholders.......ccss++s++- ecatecccbecesesesece.saqccetcccssse cocccecccseccoocceses 10,262,879 44 
AGETCZALC.. 000... scccrcccecerces- coerce ecccee angedadae eaceeeeeeees ss. $52)010, 108 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 


Deputy Superintendent. 

The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail. as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This willaccount for tne fact that a corporation 


of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 8 ad 





JA NUA ‘183 aa of the Company on the first day of 
CASH CAPITAL, - - = - = =* + $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - <- -*= = = = * = = 1{,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - <= = = 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - <= oo 2* = 2£= 2# #= & © © 1,062,783 90 

TOTAL ASSETS, ese 2©= 2©= = » - s 





= $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Bonds and Moricages, ie a ie ‘a wri wwii SSC Het hass 08 
Uni ited (mar! . ae eee ° 
























1,4 eI 
ie). 2,517,6: 
acres eee, ia 363 38 
Loans on ‘ 5 see 
aan en uary, 1877... . 2, 
palenee ts ands of 153,416 6 
Real Estate .............- a diiiaahianieiliaibi casa “ 
Premiums due and ssachican on Policies issued at this Office... ccddbbcigsaeadetens 8,330 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses ou . SOP ee rere eens et tects reeset tances te tensesesecesses * y 
is es Bie Dalia salty -s genoeenncictaeeee eae sais asp pe 
8 URN, Secretary. AS. MARTIN 
%. 3: Geen : ine 8. ~~ ay 
K. FRANCIS, ¢A8*'t Secretaries. A HEALD, ARIE, Vicenkrcaiden 





THE COLUMBIA 
PENN MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY| yo, 7, DOUGLASS, President. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. ; 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL - = = = = _ $100,000 
$6,037,404 


NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. | ASSETS = = - = = 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
PURELY MUTUAL. J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
Entire surplus returned to the embers every year. GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Policies non-forfeiting — their value 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 








Badewmens policies 36 life rates. 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON Bet ies i ree, 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


rren ren Street. 
ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


CASH ASSETS $4,937,176 52. 
45 William Street. 








Pee Sopteres of this Company are ABSO- 
ew NAGEMENT 
bs ; UEIBERALITY TO INSURED. 
Pomnaeg Steet sy SES 


pen iis JAMES BUELL, President. 
— ’ GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 
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Farm and Garden, 


HOW FLOWERS ARE FERTILIZED. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 





WE argue that cross-fertilization must be a 
good thing, becausé there is so much of it, be- 
cause itis provided for in so many cases and in 
such various ways. And, with our present 
ideas of howthihgs go on in Nature, we do not 
allow that this argument is much weakened by 
the fact that many flowers freely self-fertilize- 
And this may habitually occur in the very 
flowers which are evidently adapted for cross- 
ing. Cross-fertilization depends on outside 
agencies, and may fail, although it be the best 
thing. Self-fertilization is independent and 
surer, usually secures the immediate purpose 
well, even if not so good inthelongrun. To 
make an agricultural comparison, by self-fer- 
tilization we are most sure of a crop; by cross- 
fertilization we are more likely to have a long 
succession of good crops, The best compro- 
mise, on the whole, is made in flowers which 
cross-fertilize when duly served by insects or 
winds, and self-fertilize when they are not. 
That is a common case, and the flower we are 
going to consider is a good-instance of it. 

The common morning-glory of our dooryards 
(Jpomea purpurea) opens each flower for only 
one day. It opens over-night, and ona bright 
day it closes and fades before the sun is high. 
Ono a cloudy day it lingers longer. Bees and 
other flying insects freely visit these blossoms, 
and the flower is adapted for crossing, the 
stigma projecting beyond the anthers. But the 
crossing must be done in the course of a few 
hours, or not at all. Here isagreatrisk. ‘It 
might have been thought that it could not be 
fertilized witbout the aid of humble-bees, 
which often visit the flowers; but, as the 
flowers grow older, the stamens increase in 
length, avd their anthers brush against the 
stigma, which thus receives some pollen.” 
There can be only six seeds to a flower and Mr. 
Darwin found that’self-fertilized flowers were 
nearly as prolific as the cross-fertilized. 

Now,in cases like this, one may say that 
cross-fertilization is beneficial, and in the long 
run necessary. But how are you going to prove 
it? The theory is plausible; but facts are 
wanted for convincing. Mr. Darwin is not a 
man to go upon theory when facts are to be 
had. He carried on a series of experiments 
upon this very plant for a dozen years, and the 
details and discussion of the conclusions fill 
two chapters of his new book. 

He raised a stock of seedlings, all from one 
plant; and when they blossomed he close-fer- 
tilized one set and cross-fertilized another. 
The seeds of the two sets were saved separate- 
ly avd were allowed to germinate on damp 
sand. Whenever one seed of each set ger- 
minated at the same time he took the pair 
which thus had an even start, planted the two 
on opposite sides of the same small pot, gave 
them equal exposure to light and equal water- 
ing, stuck in a similarrod for each to climb on, 
and as soon as one of the pair reached the top 
of the rod both were measured. Parallel ex- 
periments were made with a number of such 
pairs in the same pot, the close fertilized on 
one side, the cross-fertilized on the other, and 
the maximum growths measured; but the sin- 
gle pairs were mainly relied on. The upshot 
was that all the crossed plants attained a 
greater hiftt than their antagonists, and that 
the average hight of the six crossed plants 
was 86 inches, while that of the six self-fertil- 
ized was 65." inches. That is, the crossed were 
to Ay self-fertilized, in vigor of growth, as 100 
y! (0. 
rhe course of experiments was continued 
for ten generations. Flowers of the crossed 
Pibnts of this first generation were crossed by 
pollen of other plants of the same generation, 
and flowers of these had an advantage; and 
the diminution of fertility in the self-fertilized 
generations showed itself in the lesser size of 
the anthers, smaller quantity of pollen, and at 
length in disposition to monstrosity. 

Trial was made of cross-breeding between 
different flowers of the same plant; but this 
appeared to give no advantage over self-fer- 
tilization. Trial was made of wider cross- 
breeding than that of the ten generations 
intercrossed between near brethren. A morn- 
ing-glory was raised from seed which grew in a 
distant town, and when its pollen was used for 
the cross the plants resulting from the union 
were extraordinarily vigorous. When crossed 
with some of the ninth generation of the con- 
tinuously cross-bred, the resulting seedlings 
were ‘‘as superior in Livht and almost as supe- 
rior in fertility to the again inter-crossed plants 
as these were to seedlings from self-fertilized 
plants of the corresponding generation. 

This generally held true in other species of 
plavts. It shows ina striking way that cross- 
fertilization is beneficial, while it has also been 
shown that the mere crossing of different 
flowers does little if any good. The reason 
why cross-fertilization is beneficial now begins 
to appear, 


ROTATING CROPS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Cultivator says : 

“Clover is a recuperative crop. If it does 
not increase the elements of fertility in the 
soil, it, at least, makes them more easily avail- 
able. With one-fourth of the farm in clover 
yearly, there is necessarily a large amount of 
clover hay, and this, with corn and corn-stover, 
will enable the farmer to feed a heavy stock of 
fattening cattle and sheep in winter. The 
profit of these is mainly in the manure-heap 
and increased productiveness of the farm. 
There is also opportunity for raising clover 
seed, and this often forms no inconsiderable 
item in farm profits. Farmers can well afford 
to feed their clover hay on the farm if they 
can get $15 to $30 per acre for the clover seed 
as second crop on the same fields. Where 
potatoes are largely grown one or two acres 
of closely-drilled corn will take the place cf 
the corn-fodder, and what corn itself is needed 
ean at present prices be bought about as cheap- 
ly as it can be grown. 

“The advantages of this rotation are that it 
gives at least two and generally three crops 
on the clover-sod before the land is again re- 
seeded. With what manure can be made, if 
all is carefully saved and used, these crops 
will be generally profitable ones. Corn the 
past year is worth $25 to $35 per acre without 
the stover, potatoes pay from $50 to $100 or 
more per acre, oats and barley from $18 to 
$30, and wheat about the same. These figures 
do not leave large margins for profit, but it is 
doubtful whether a better rotation for this 
section can be devised. Farmers are generally 
proposing to plow less ; and for a time we shall 
probably have land seeded with clover and 
timothy two years, or possibly three, instead of 
only one. This will leave only one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the land each year in hoed crops, 
spripg grains, or wheat, instead of one-fourth, 
as under the old-fashioned practice. Possibly 
this may prove successful ; but my experience 
has been that the seasons, and especially the 
third year after seeding the grass-crop, either 
for mowing or pasture, is generally a preca- 
rious one. 

‘© A simpler, shorter, and equally successful 
rotation has for many years been practiced by 
an Ontario County farmer. His rotation is 
corn or potatoes, or both, on clover-sod, fol- 
lowed by barley, seeded heavily with clover, 
and the third year a crop of clover hay, fol- 
lowed by clover seed, and plow in the spring. 
He keeps no stock in summer, excepting 
horses and one or two cows, which he soils ; 
fattens some sheep and cattle each winter; and 
both he and his farm are steadily growing 
richer. Dispensing entirely with the uncertain 
wheat crop, barley, potatoes, and clover seed 
have been his staples for marketing. He finds 
the clover fed in his barnyard fully as valuable 
to the soil as if plowed under green, and he 
gets the clover seed extra. By thoroughly 
cultivating his hoed crops, he has always se- 
cured a good catch of clover with the succeed- 
ing barley crop, which cannot be done where 
the land has been poorly tilled. This three- 
years rotation involves the necessity for a 
great deal of labor. It keeps two-thirds of the 
farm in hoed crops and grain, but is all the 
better adapted to small farms on that account. 
I suppose that this farmer, also, with all others, 
is tired of hiring so much help. I shall be in- 
terested in learning if he proposes to change 
his three-year to a four-year course, as other 
farmers are changing from a four to a five or 
six-year rotation.” 





THE SUBSTITUTE FOR BUTTER. 


In addition to our heavy exports of live cattle, 
& very lively export trade has steadily grown 
up in the article of beef tallow made to resem- 
ble butter. One of our city papers gives the 
following authentic account on the subject of 
oleomargarine, which will be specially interest- 
ing to dairymen. 

“ A maker of engines in Courtlandt Street the 
other day was heard to speak of a lively de- 
mand for machinery to be used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial butter, known as oleomargar- 
ine. The business, be said, was rapidly extend- 
ing. Beginning with a large factory up-town, 
now working day and night, similar establish- 
ments are rising in nearly all our principal cities. 
These statements being in conflict with common 
report, which speaks of artificial butter as a 
failure, our reporter took pains to inquire into 
the facts, and found a full confirmation. The 
oleomargarine factory is a large establishment 
on Forty-cighth Street, near the North River, 
covering eight lots. ‘The president of the 
company was found, also the secretary; bat 
neither was inclined to be commuvicative. 
The feeling appeared to be that they had a 
‘good thing’; that they had all the business 
they could do, and more too; and that notori- 
ety would be of no advantage in any respect. 
Little had been said thus far, and agitation of 
the subject would only excite useless inquiry. 
The facts, as gathered, appear to be that there 








are ‘millions in it,’ the demand and the manu- 
. 


facture being limited only by the amount of 
beef fat which it is possible to procure from 
the slaughter-houses. It would not be worth 
while to destroy the cattle simply for the fat 
they might yield. From this substance oleo- 
margarine is made, every particle of fiber being 
extracted, thus leaving a pure oily residuum, 
which can be preserved indefinitely, and is 
claimed to be so nearly like excellent. dairy 
butter that one cannot be distinguished from 
the other except by the brand. In truth, there 
is in the local butter trade at the preseat 
moment much conversation about the neces- 
sity for legislation in this matter, to prevent 
imposition by fraudulent imitations of the 
genuine article. This the manufacturers con- 
sider the best possible argument that could be 
cited in their favor. 

“Tt 's understood that the first contract of 
the New York company was with parties in 
France, who are prepared to take all that can 
be made. The principal consumption, there- 
fore, is abroad, though officers in the local 
company affirm that there is a large consump- 
tion of artificial butter in New York—that the 
article is found not only in some of the large 
Broadway hotels, but in the best families. 
‘Why,’ sald our informant, ‘my family use 
nothing else, because nothing else is so good,’ 
the substance being a]l derived from the best 
beef cattle. According to statements now 
made, artificial butter has taken a decided start 
of late, factories having been commenced, if 
not already in operation, in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, aud else- 
where,”’ 





INSECT RAVAGES. 


WE need in this country some organization 
like that of the Scientific Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in England, which 
is always ready to receive from inquirers speci- 
mens of ravages committed by almost every 
variety of insect, and to diffuse such informa- 
tion as widely as possible, in order to lessen, if 
not entirely stop them. Its collection of speci- 
mens is very large. Its present resting-place 
is in the Bethnal Green Museum, and the ar- 
rangement of its details is such as to afford in- 
struction with the least trouble to those seek- 
ing it. The insects are preserved in fluid or 
mounted on card ; and of these magnified water- 
color drawings are made, with illustrations of 
the damage which each particular class of in- 
sect is capable of inflicting. The collection 
embraces the entire range of the ways in which 
insects affect man in his material interests, as 
well as the way in which they damage his in- 
dustries, besides indicating the manner in 
which he can, if he will, turn them to profit- 
able account. Thus there are cases devoted 
to the illustration of grubs, caterpillars, wire- 
worms, flies, beetles, and the various parasites 
that infest different domesticated and wild an- 
imals. Other cases are occupied with sections 
of branches and trunks of trees and foliage, 
showing the way in which timber is injured by 
boring, also illustrating the damage to fruit- 
trees, cabbage, potato, carrot, and turnip 
crops, and other garden and field produce, and 
the cereals. Crops that are the care of the 
farmer at home, as well as the staple agri- 
cultural produce of other nations, are, as far 
as information is obtainable, included in 
the collection. The household moths which 
affect clothing and furniture, destroyers of 
books and leather work, cockroaches, blow- 
flies, and other household pests likewise receive 
atttention. There are many groups of insects 
that are friends of man, in the sense that their 
natural food consists of the insects that are his 
enemies. These are specially distinguished, 
for their ready recognition by the farmer and 
horticulturist is important, so that care may be 
taken to avoid their destruction. There are 
also some frames devoted to special subjects— 
such as the insects that damage drugs and 
those that are used in medicine and in the arts, 
etc. Care is taken that the statistics obtained 
by the Committee shall be trustworthy, as also 
that reports from observers shall be scientifical- 
ly accurate, in order to make the information 
which it proposes to supply of practical value. 
Every spring and summer the rural districts 
resound with the lamentations of farmers, 
planters, and gardeners over the destruction 
of crops by the insect family; but lamenta- 
tion will do as little for them as the disjointed 
efforts of the state entomologists or the state 
essayists. 


CAT CULTURE. 


MANY years ago a speculative individual 
stocked an island in the Ohio River with cats. 
Cat-skins having a commercial value and the 
crop being a moderately sure one, the projector 
of the enterprise saw in his bright idea a short 
cut to an independent fortune. The crop ex- 
ceeded even the most sanguine hopes of the 
speculator, and one night he and his family left 
the island and the cats suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. The ferocious felines, deprived of their 
sustenance, fell upon one another; and, follow- 








ing the inevitable law of the survival of the 





fittest, the stock rapidly disappeared, until but 
one remained, and the survivor, tradition says, 
died of surfeit. Now history has begun to re- 
peat itself. An enterprising man bas purchased 
Mansfield Island, in Lake Erie, and proposes to 
adopt feline farming and cat culture as his 
business. This opens a new field for energetic 
workers. The furry envelope of puss’s anat- 
omy is an equivalent for money, and her inter- 
nal economy, when agitated by the hair of the 
horse, provokes a concourse of sweet sound 
and soothes the savage breast. 

Long time ago the vine was introduced upon 
the Erie islands, and now the fame of their 
wine is a household word. How long will it be 
before Mansfield ‘Island cats will stand equally 
high with the vinous product of Kelly Island ? 
As asure crop and one of easy cultivation the 
eat is pre-eminent. Left to their own devices, 
they multiply rapidly. Give them a little aidin 
the way of eligibly-situated shed-roofs, show 
them a little attention by an impartial distribu- 
tion of boot-jacks, and, should the season of the 
moon’s visits be unvexed by clouds, fifty and 
even a hundred-fold will be returned.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





THE EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS A 
FAILURE. 


It will be rememerbed that in the last few 
years considerable interest has been manifested 
by a number of people to grow the ‘ Fever 
Tree”’ in this country, and that articles innum- 
erable have been written by various parties, 
in which they thought it would be hardy in 
the Carolinas, ete. The Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington sent out the seed. En- 
thusiastic gentlemen sent to California and 
Australia for it, and the result is that a great 
many specimens of from ten to twenty feet 
high and from two to four inches in diameter 
have sprung up in various places in the South. 
In the month of December, before the coldest 
weather of the season had set in, I was travel- 
ing in Mississippi and Louisiana. I took par- 
ticular pains to notice the effect of cold 
weather on them, and found that in every in- 
stance, with one exception, they were killed 
outright. 

The one referred to was at Port Hudson, La., 
it being planted in the shelter of a high stable. 
It was a fine specimen, about twenty feet high 
and four inches in diameter, had braved one 
winter with loss of a few feet of its top. (It 
will be remembered that last winter was the 
mildest for years.) The time I saw it was two 
or three days after the cold snap of the Ist and 
2d of December. I have no idea that it is liv- 
ing now. Judging from my observations, I do 
not think it will prove hardy in any part of 
Louisiana, much less the Carolinas.—E. 8. 
Nrxon, in ‘‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 





THE ARTICHOKE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural World gives 
the following directions for the cultivation of 
the Jerusalem artichoke, a vegetable not held 
in special favor by Northern farmers: 

*€ Select a field that you do not intend to use 
for any other purpose, for, when once planted, 
it is difficult to get it out of the land. It will 
reproduce plants from seed left in the ground. 
By turning it out to pasture, of course, the 
plants would soon die out. But itis best to 
fence off a portion of pasture, plow it up, and 
plant it in artichokes, and every fall let the 
hogs in the artichoke lot, to feast upon the 
tubers to suit themselves. Late in spring plow 
and harrow the lot, and keep the hogs out till 
fall, and there will be a crop of artichokes 
again to feed the hogs the following winter. 
If before frost the stalks are cut, cured, and 
stacked up, they will furnish excellent forage 
for horses, cattle, and sheep. They can be dug 
like potatoes and fed to hogs cooked, which is 
an improvement. Where so few roots are 
raised for hogs as in Southern Illinois, I think 
every man who produces pork will find it to his 
interest to plant a few bushels of artichokes 
this spring. Plant in rows three feet apart 
and fifteen inches apart in the row, and runa 
cultivator between the rows a few times in 
spring, to destroy the weeds, and the work is 
done.” 





———————_____ 
BEE CULTURE. 


In 1850 the amount of honey and wax re- 
ported in the Census Returns was 14,153,790 
pounds; in 1860 23,366,357 pounds of honey 
and 1,322,787 pounds of wax. New York stood 
at the head of this list, with 2,369,751 pounds ; 
and nive other states are credited with more 
than one million pounds each, in the following 
order: North Carolina, 2,055,969; Kentucky, 
1,768,692 ; Missouri, 1,585,983 ; Tennessee, 1,519,- 
890 ; Ohio, 1,459,601; Virginia, 1,421,591; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,402,128; Illinois, 1,346,803 ; Indiana, 
1,224,498. In 1868 circulars were sent to known 
apiarians in nearly every state, and returns were 
received from four hundred and eighty-nine 
counties in thirty-two states, and the lowest 
estimate that could be made by those returns 
gives two million stocks. Estimating the tota 
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number of hives at two millions and the surplus 
honey at only fifteen pounds per hive (which is 
but two-thirds of the average report), the value 
of houey at that time annually produced, at 
twenty-five cents per pound, would be $7,500,- 
000, and the estimated value of honey im 1870 
was $15,000,000. Since the above reports great 
destruction has come to bees, and we think we 
are safe in saying up to last year their numbers 
have greatly fallen off; and yet, by the improve- 
ments made in bee culture, the yield of honey 
has been larger than ever before, and yet there 
is room for great improvements. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


...-The Burlington County (N. J.) Horticul- 
tural Society offered a premium for the most 
profitably cultivated crop of raspberries, the 
net profits to exceed $100 per acre. It was 
awarded to Wm. Parry, for ten acres of Bran- 
dywine, which yielded in 1876 23,600 quarts 
of fruit (821 bushels), which sold at an aver- 
age of 1614 cents per quart at wholesale ; and, 
being over 82 bushels per acre for the 10 acres, 
yielded a net profit of $280 per acre. The 
gross sales were $4,338. The expenses for 
commission, picking, manure, cultivation, and 
crates were $1,538, or $154 per acre. In addi- 
tion to these sales of fruit, he sold over 100,000 
plants from the same field in spring and a 
large quantity in autumn, the amount of the 
sales of which he does not mention. 


—A California paper mentions, as a great 
wonder, three successive crops of pears (the 
sort not mentioned) on the same tree in the 
same year, two crops not being unusual; and 
an Eastern paper says: ‘‘ We have often seen 
Bartlett pear trees in New York bloom a second 
time late in summer, and bear small pears in 
autumn, especially if summer-pruned. The 
second blooming is not uncommon with other 
pears, as well as with some varieties of the ap- 
ple. It was a curious sight to see the blossoms 
on a Spitzenburgh apple tree peering out of the 
snow on the branches after an early autumn 
snow-storm. These occurrences are only worthy 
of note as illustrations of the peculiarities of 
vegetable growth.” 


..General Fremont, in his report to Con- 
gress of his explorations of the Pacific Coast, 
says that itis his opinion that the honey-bee 
could not exist west of the Sierra Nevada He 
has, no doubt, long since been convinced of 
his error. Bees were first introduced in that 
country about eighteen years ago and little or 
no attention was given to the honey interes’s 
until about three years ago. Since that time 
the progress of this industry. has been most 
gratifying. 

....The product of wax in the United States 
is stated to be 20,000,000 pound annually and 
increasing—worth in money at least $6,000,000. 
Of this about $700,000 worth are exported, and 


about $1,200,000 worth of honey also goes 
abroad. The total product of honey and wax 
is worth at present in the United States nearly 
$15,000,000. 


.... About 250,000 barrels of apples raised in 
this country last year were shipped to Europe. 
More than half went to England. 11,000 were 
taken to St. Petersburg. We might have ex- 
ported more than double the quantity without 
creating a scarcity in the home market. 


--Hen’s eggs hatch in from nineteen to 


twenty-one days, turkeys from twenty-six to 
twenty-nine days, ducks in twenty-eight days, 
guinea fowls in from twenty-five to twenty- 
seven days, pea fowls in thirty days, geese in 
thirty to thirty-two days. 

....The Illinois senate has a bill before it 
appropriating $10,000 as a reward for the dis- 


covery of the cause of the hog cholera, and a 
like amount for a cure for the malady. 


....Samuel W. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, 
was one of the earliest believers in the efficacy 


of blue glass. He has a hothouse covered 
with it. 





AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, ready for for aang free. to all appli- 
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Ms 5 John Street, New York. 
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LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bulpexpous, Conn. 
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EVERYTHING 
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GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, . Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) , 


Te others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to 














We offer for Poring of ys Je Jargest and most Ccom- 
na ng stock in the U. 8. 
Fruit Trees, § Standard aaa 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous and 
evergreen. 
Roses a specialty—all the finest sorts. 
Green and Hot-House Plants, including best 
nove: 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to customers free; to others on receipt of 
Xo. te ‘ruit aoe lored plate, 14c.; plain, 10c 
0.1, Fruits, with colored p} plain, 
. Ornamental Trees, col’ plated 5c: plain 15c. 
No.3. Greenhouse, Free. esale. 
No. 5, Ro: Caraloguetor 1877 ist publishied) Free. 
Fa Sinatl parcels forwarded by m hen desired. 
ress 
ELWANGER & BARBY, Rochester; N, Y. 


» A Specialt: Bout the 
Pohecter™ mmercial 
urseries. The best are 

the cheapest. rdy 
A yee Perpetuals, extra 


plants from lange PO for immediate blooming 
(some of them Sivecay in bud), $3 per doz., by Ex- 
ress. Smaller plants by mail very cheap. Splendid 
mported Tree Roses. All kinds of lardy Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Rs. tn ted Send for our 
Circulars before buying. 


W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MAMMOTH RYE 
FoR SPRING SOWING. A new variety, entirely 
distinct from any other grain ever introduced ; 
making bread superior to the best wheat; rodueing 
50 to 70 bushels to ae nee; bar a0; 100 ng 60 bs tothe 
bushel. Price. 1]b., wd Anes aro) 

cm less nt by ony a ibe. 
y C.B. ROGERS, 133 seaekot ge “Philadelphia. 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GAR DENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 
Established 


The =e Seed Store, ““iss:. 


PRICE + a Successors to 














Reliable Seed Mail, Send addres ona 
postal-card for our I home Catalogue. pe pares, 
80 State st.; Albanys N. ¥. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure BoneSuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal. ih y Flour. 
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RICH FARMING LANDS 
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Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
> NOW I8 THE TIME 
to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT OF POPULATION AND WEALTH on tie line of the 
WORLD’S HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


ds are in the central portion of the United States. on the 4ist degree of "North Latitude, the 

e American Continent, and for grain-growing and stock- 

Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, yl more convenient to market than canbe found elsewhere. 
FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 

THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF i160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 

d for new Descriptive Pamphiet, with new Maps, published in English, German Swedish, an- 


“THE PIONEER,” 
a handsome ILLUSTRATED _— with maps, etc.,and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 


O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB 





‘6 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 





11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Intérest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


"Circulars, with Map, giving fall information 

sent free. Address A. 8. JOHNSON, 
cting Land missioner, Topeka, Kansas; or 

L. H. NOT TING. 23 239 Broadway, New York. 


SEEDS 


ALFRED. BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Toolsand Horticultural Books 


L Annual Priced Malogens are now ready and 
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Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 
and Spgener's special collection. 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or ‘25 varieties selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed. to any nae on receipt 
of $1.00; or the Guide free to lican 

WM H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 

PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. Turns 
a furrow on level land canst to the best 
laundside plow. 
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HARDY TREES AND PLANTS. 
New Price List free. NEW BRUNSWICK (Nurs- 
eries), N. J. EDWIN ALLEN, 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having received the highest Medal and Certificate 
ot Merit at the Great Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in 
agood honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 


Bigs, Grade Figre te ee 
um Grade Super-Phospa 
mgroved Acidulated Pheap hate, 
Tree, Vine, and Plant Fertilizer 
Greund Raw Bone. 
ANALYSIS GUAKANTSED. 
Send for Circular. 


WM. A, FISHER Pres. _ THOS. W. TREGO, Treas. 
JOEL W. 8STRAWM, Sec’y and Chemist. 


OFFICE wee 116 N. DEL. AVE. PHILA., PA. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year — with 
chemical fertilizers, Beane on analyses of crops, and 
the results were such as to A a that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. § 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by ProF. W. O. ATWATER, 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
STATION, and in every case their COMMERCIAL 
VALUE proved to be above the staudard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers give us roy =; proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL VALUE. Weo 








to any one who wilt prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be substantially below the standard given on m oeery 
package They will always be above it. We are the 
= company who professedly supplies in a fertilizer 
soil elements tound in the crop. Directions for 
application sent with ove lot. Send fer eet 

YN. HOOPE 

Manager Matteld Fertilizer 7a 
13 Doane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO.1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliabie. Twelve years’ 
sui yey, use has shown itto pe of the Ver nd igh- 
est Quality. 
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MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt &t., New York. 

A reliable and Sreeings Fertilizer for Corn, To- 
bacco, Grass, Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables ‘snd Small J Fruits. Every package sold on 
a guaranteed analysis. For prices, circulars, etc. 
apply to 
WING & EVANS, Manufacturers, 

38 PLATT 8T.. NEW YORK. 


Fish Guano. 


Drz-Qround Fish Guano, Sto 10 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of 


Half-Dry Fish 006, ay ualit; "Also Su: 
perphoshate and Pine ets and spat. 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE St., NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
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ae PSA gy ENR Cy moh Sceron 
@CRANE.BREED&COS fF 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 
& CAS 


RETs. 


¢ EPILEPTIC FITS. 


a REMEDY 
EPILEPTIC FITS, SPASMS, OB CONVULSIONS, 
Having the utmost confidence in this preparation, 
we guarantee to a my who are afflicted with Epilepsy 
immediate relief, and, b == poe address, 
ing case, we will senda = bored Hd aratis, 
in order to have a5 SON it a trial ess 
CHUMAR Chemists and a ists, 
294 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


AP , aioe 








~ i Am- 























Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 


ousands of ann BS cured of this much- 

——e who came from various parts of the 

dreaded are now living witnesses of his wonderful 

skill in soos them from aterrible and untimely 
death. ministers,and the poor cured free. 

Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Addreas 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Ys 
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aputen Cnequeted 


THe Canton, Mas. 





R. HOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING "MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press, Co per-Plate, and Lithographic Printing, Book- 
binding, Electrotyping, and SI reotyping always on 
hand or furnished ats lort.notice. 

CAST STEEL SAWS, 

VENEER SAW. As 8? RESA WING 


HYDRATLIC AND “rp “Rew PRESSES 
for Pressing apes. Pkg me ae wn etc., ete., 
for Express 
Grand, ee... Sheriff, Co acthe, and Gold 
Streets, New Yor 
Pe arbers Street 7 ae 
dor Street, London, England. 


Principal Office 504Crana St.,N.Y. 


F. M. HOLMES & C0. 


126 





By 
3 Jan 78 < 
J Vinted 


States. Holmes’s Furni- 





Y M Brown 


ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 
8t., Boston, Mass 


THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS 


To Cure Sick a Pains and Local Weakness, 





LONG DISK, 4 by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50, 
® EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18in., 
and strap with buckle for larger 
body , $5.00. 

Each one istested and 
warranted. They are 
fiexible, self-applying. 
fees and act withoutcare or 
trouble. They prove 
sufficiently ective and 
durable for this method 

Disk sent by mail on 
receipt of price by 





ae ee GARRATT & CO., 
Large Disk, 5 by 8in, | No. 6 Hamilton Place, |2 by 5 inch. 
BEST for oa cases, BosTon, Mass, $1eo. 








NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


A memes y~' Oe he ATED EIGHT- 

Devoted to Natural History and treating of the 
Monsters Marvels. and Wonders of the Deep. 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, and Witt we Od 

“ A bright newspaper for the little folks and the 
home circle.” 

Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 

Liberal special rates vo clubs of five and upward. 
Send for specimen number. 

hes yy ¥ re, Yee York Lager 

Y AND. 5th sTREET, 


DECKFR 


BROTHERS" 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


=e PHENIX TILE MACHINE. 


al It aieee driven Se Yow ot 














GEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Pach Btn Ruta St, | 2 


TO BULLDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 





the best Roofing Slate inthis country, in @ny quan- 
tity. al) sizes, at short notice 

Gar 8 Siate is secomanonded. by alliending Architects. 
Used by the United States Government and all State 
Institutions. 

Color invariably a dark blue, not v ted; mo 
ribbons, flaws.or seams. married below the water- 
line. me Register,and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to 

Finest | bolted Slate Peart in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO,, 
7233 WALNUT 81., Philadelphia. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ay 


1 a 2 Le Se ee ee ee 


Made by the 





WITH WOVEN. WIRE FABRIC ON Two SIDEs---BARD AND &£OFT. 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


TFORD, CONN. 











FRENCH "7 MAZARINE” 


BLUE GLASS. 


Endorsed and recommended by GEN. PLEASONTON for curative purposes and 


stimulating vegetation. 


FOR SALE IN QUANTITIES TO SUST, AND CUT TO ANY SIZE REQUIRED. 


D. A. VANHORNE & CO., 
25 PARK PLACE and 22 MURRAY STREET, N. Y., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH WINDOW GLASS. 
Gen. PLEASONTON’s book on Blue and Sun-lights will be found full of information to those 


at all interested in this wonderful discovery. 


We will forward copies to any address, postage paid, on receipt of $2. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL (873. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For'tne HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can nd nothing better. 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Itustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


MONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalie seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Saiesroom, 13 John Street, Sew 
Factories, isan, Conn. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


rranted ii3 BITE well kn 
on “aghout B43 wm Bugland 8 ie WHITEST, 


LEAD TAPE Xin. Wide, On fells, for Curtain 


Sticks. 
LEAD Builsere, froma 2% to 8 inches wide, off 
reels, for for 


bet foment’ a &, } —? day En for goods of equal quality. 
FRANCIS BROWN, T rer, 
SAL » MASS. 











(From ‘on Journal of Commerce.) 
lvEs Papen paste Of y Stree! Yu: 


The Boston Btrmcete: Le tions of 
you A pey eka very 
commer 


on wien & 


orn og "Four viet 
é ig ad 





(@ Fira Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hond and: 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


White and all the Fashionable 
Shades sold by the Galion, 
Ready for Use. 


Centennial Medal av d Diploma Awarded 
- forthe Best Paint Made.” 
The Finest Kesidences in the aap tay it. 
ae SHAW, Esq., says: “ Your t is hand- 
Gen. D. H STROTHERS: “ It is. economical.” 
F. E; THOMPSON, Bsq.: ‘‘ My buildings look beau- 


CHENEY Prot ames: “ It is suverior to lead.” 
P. T. BARNUM: * best lever saw.” 
e Hunoreds of igetimoniats ts from owners. of the 
nest ome e with Sample Card 
Colors, furnished free Wy aoalace and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


PELLUCIDITE, 
for covering Hara Wood. 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 








OTIS & GORSLINE, 
S51 Powere’s 








=| suan HOME LIGHT OIL 
THE 
REST 
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(Monk 22, Mary 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT AL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1st, 1877. 


ofInv. over Cost. 124,221 46 $3,340,680 88 
RECEIPTS. 
r Premiume..... 12 10 
Received for inier- — 
er 
Se meses hessaee 141,788 41 
Interest Du d 
Accrued......... 141,620 88—$817,671 39 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death., $134,127 87 
Paid for Endow- 
MENS... ...c0cccees 29,431 04 


Dividends paid Pol- 
icyholders, and 
Prem’s returned 170,485 48 
Amount = for 
Reinsura 


Com mis 8 rr mH Ds, 
Agen and all 
other 197,595 65 
Paid Medical "Fees.- 6,313 92 
188,928 65~T44,641 90 


id Taxes 
Purchased Policies 


73,029 49 
Add market value of sumeent teens © 
a) 8 nds 
roo eacisee pobbniees. ecectedeaieshs _ 10,072 79 
$3,423,783 16 
oe JAN. Ist, 1877. 
weccegecegeoess 624 
Cash on band & = in’Banks... 180,530 90 
Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate (valued, $2,318,739) 821,710 89 
ans on Collateral ( 
value $127,159 50).. 
Railroad and Bank Stocks 79.8% 21 
jum oane on existing 
Ps avin sn- «4. dsecgencins 1,112,286 20 
Quarterly" ‘and Semi annual 
MRDUIEAD ..ccccccccs ore coves 41,892 06 
acer es in — of Agents 105,281 03 
Town, and City Bonds, cost 585 00 
ces due from Age’ 22,160 96 
Personal perty. + 17,067 35 
Marl ket, — i sn 
rket value o 
OVEF COM, .0..000cccccce-.c0ce 10.072 79—$3,423,783 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for reinsurance (N.Y. 
De cath ee Row 019,287 00 
ea sses re no 
oe eeeece.ceeee ara ses 23,258 00-—$3,042,545 00 
Rereies as ~ peers geeenenraye os oo ccecces $381,238 16 
Capital Stock : ceses eee 300,000 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities ................0+++ $81,238 16 


J. 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
BR. E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


5,000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMIPL 
SINGLY, ONEIN EACH NES RSUBEIOOD, WITH- 
OUT KEGARD TO COST. 





vements, and if they do An prove superior 
oy machine in mar 3 can be returned and 
money refunded. 

r particulars address 


LYON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New Yerk. 


HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
- Philadelphia. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


TRAVEL 
maw SOU ARR, RNRIUELA = 


Py New York—Comeral 














ais a ee Stat eae 
vania Se ci eecsaue 


5 al New Yor York ¢ at 1:90, 7:00, 8:05, as 


9:65 A. M.: TR wy hed to th 
4x, and 10 P, 


o'clock coains” trom Bone Nee Tore and wo the 





Iphia. 
York, foot of Libe: 
PRUNDLY FRAIND Neve Now — etd 
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